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Tue prodigious increase, within the last ten years, of repub- 
lications in this country of the works of British authors, and 
their sale at an incomparably cheaper rate than the English ori- 
ginals—are topics of common remark among those who pay any 
attention to matters of literature. Few, however, even among 
those most interested in the subject, but must have been surprised 
to learn, from a report made to the senate during the last con- 
gress, ‘‘ that the number of persons employed in the United States 
in the various branches connected with book-making and periodi- 
cal publication, has been estimated at two hundred thousand— 
and the capital employed in those branches, at from thirty to 
forty millions of dollars.”* Few persons, moreover, have proba- 
bly been at any more pains than the committee who made that re~ 
port, to ascertain whether the great mass of these republications, 
which, simply from the circumstance of their cheapness, seem to have 
been considered as ‘advantageous to the people,” are precisely 
of the character requisite for their improvement in learning, 
taste, morals, or religion ;—— whether they really tend to advance 
the standard of popular education, facilitate the diflusion of 
true knowledge, or add to our stock of sound principles and 
valuable facts— whether, in short, they assist in accomplishing 


* See Report of Committee on Patents, &c., June 25, 1838. 
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the great end proposed by that article of our national compact, 
by which congress is empowered ‘to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts’”—or whether, on the other hand, 
many of these productions may not be dear at any price. 

Still fewer of the “ people,” we apprehend, have concerned 
themselves with the question, so hastily decided by this committee, 
as to whom the public is indebted for the benefit which it derives 
from such amongst these works as are really valuable ; and we 
fear that even the small number of those who do acknowledge 
any obligation on that score to their authors, are unprepared 
fully to admit the justice and equity of their claims to remune- 
ration. ‘The ‘ enterprising” republishers, although well aware 
of the advantages accruing to themselves from the wholesale 
and indiscriminate prosecution of a trade in which they obtain 
the staple commodity for nothing, and are therefore enabled to 
dispose of their wares at a lower rate but higher profit, are not, 
on that account, we suspect, more willing to allow an adequate 
compensation to the producers of the raw material. They cer- 
tainly dispute the right of foreign authors to that reward to 
which, in common justice and natural equity, we conceive them 
to be entitled, and of which the federal constitution holds forth 
the promise. 

The grievances of which English authors have complained 
are twofold — those affecting their property, and those affecting 
their reputation, from the imperfect, mutilated, and interpolated 
republications of their works. ‘The latter of these injuries they 
undertook, in the first instance, to counteract, by designating a 
respectable English house, of which a branch was established in 
this city, as the sole authorized publishers of their works in 
America. Thev then petitioned congress to amend the existing 
law of copyright, so as to embrace the works of foreigners re- 
siding abroad, as well as of authors who are citizens or residents 
of the United States. A report favorable to the prayer of 
their petition was made in February, 1837, by a select com- 
mittee of the senate, of which Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, was 
the chairman; but as this took place shortly before the expi- 
ration of that congress, the bill brought in in pursuance of his 
report was not acted upon during the remainder of its term. 
Nor was the matter taken up at the first or extraordinary session 
of the succeeding congress. At an early period, however, of the 
second session of this congress, which commenced at the usual 
time of the first annual meetings, the bill reported at the 
former congress was again presented in the senate by Mr. Clay, 
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and on his motion referred to the standing committee on patents 
and the patent oflice, together with sundry other petitions and 
memorials from our own citizens, in favor of the pending appli- 
cation by the British authors, as well as several remonstrances 
against their relief. ‘The remonstrants were a numerous class 
of citizens, embracing booksellers, paper makers, printers, book- 
binders, type founders, and others, whose interests were supposed 
to be involved in the question. A report was subsequently made 
by this committee adverse to the claim of foreign authors, on the 
ground of the objections urged by the remonstrants, which were 
adopted and reinforced by the committee. ‘This report was also 
made shortly before an adjournment of congress, and was not act- 
ed upon during the session. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, the whole subject was mari referred to a new com- 
mittee ; but as no report has been mace, at the time of our wri- 
ting, it is not probable anything will now be done. 

In the interval which occurred between the two reports, 
already made, the publications of which the titles are prefixed 
to this article made their appearance. The first of them, is 
the production of the senior partner of a well known house of 
law booksellers and publishers, in Philadelphia; and is in form, 
an introduction to a reprint of a paper on the subject of copy- 
right, from Napier’s Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Its author is decidedly against an international copyright — at 
present; but regards ‘both the English and American statutes, 
regulating the property of authors in their works, as unjust, 
because they reduce to a term of years, that which, he con- 
tends, should be perpetual. He considers that the repeal of 
those statutes, and the restoration of the rights of authors to the 
ground on which they stood at common Jaw, as not only re- 
quired by justice, but by policy also— since the result, he 
conceives, would be to ‘‘ produce good and cheap books.” He 
exhibits, moreover, some practical arguments, founded on arith- 
metical calculations, which ‘ extinguish,” as he has it, “the 
notion of monopoly, which some suppose would be conferred on 
authors, by perpetual copyright, simply, because their interest 
will induce them to sel] at low prices* —to the booksellers, we 
presume he means; and we draw this inference, from the fact 
which he sllorwonds discloses, that ‘what the law now takes 
from authors, for the sake of the public, inures for the benefit of 
publishers.” He therefore concludes in favor of ‘a universal 


* See “ Remarks on Literary Property,” p. 54. 
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republic of letters ;” but thinks that ‘charity should begin at 
home,” though “ when the time comes for it to go abroad,” he 
conceives that ‘the law of literary property should be uniform 
throughout the world, and a free trade established in books.” 

The second of these tracts, is from an anonymous advocate 
0° international copyright. It is expressly intended to promote 
the cause of the petitioners to congress, and he agrees with the 
other writer, in contending for perpetual copyright, although his 
clients have not petitioned for it. He draws his principles, too, 
from the same source as Lord Camden, who in arguing against 
a political right, was described by an eminent author of that day, 
as trampling on the common law, and in his vzszons, “‘ seeing a dag- 
ger before him,” which he called the lawofnature.* Were notthe 
blindness and indiscretion of parties concerned in interest, or as 
volunteer counsel, almost proverbial, we should think it rather 
odd that it did not occur to either of these writers, that perpetual 
copyright can only be restored in this country by an amend- 
ment of the federal constitution—or, if aware of the necessity 
of such a measure, to effect their object, that they did not pro- 
pose it. Perhaps, however, they were not so simple as to be- 
lieve that there was the remotest chance of obtaining the altera- 
tion, if at all, within a period equal to that for which copyrights 
are secured under the existing laws. For all useful purposes, 
therefore, their publications might almostas well have never issued 
from the press; unless they were intended (which we cannot sup- 
pose) to prevent foreign authors from obtaining what may have 
been in their power, by engaging them in schemes not reducible 
to practice. We therefore dismiss these publications for the pre- 
sent from our notice, and merely avail ourselves of the occasion 
they afford, to proceed with the discussion commenced in the ar- 
ticle upon steam navigation, in the last number, which related, as 
our readers may remember, to the power vested in congress by 
the constitution, ‘‘to promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts,” and which we promised to pursue, in reference to 
this question of literary property. 

It was there contended, more particularly, with respect to patent- 
ed inventions, that the grant by the individual states to congress, 
of this power, to be executed “ by securing for limited times to au- 
thors, the exclusive right to their respective writings and disco- 
veries,” was the grant of an exclusive power of legislation on the 


* See a letter, signed Corvegio, by the author of Junius. Woodfall’s Junius, 
v. 2,p. 168. 
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subject. In a confederated government, like that of the United 
States, it seems indeed difficult to conceive, in what manner that 
object could possibly have been secured, except by vesting such 
exclusive power in a paramount authority ; and the necessity of 
such a power to the attainment of the end, was certainly an ade- 
quate reason for vesting it in the supreme legislature of the union. 
The power under consideration, comes within that class of cases 
enumerated in the thirty-second number of the * Federalist,” to 
which the exercise of a similar power by the state, would be 
repugnant and contradictory to the grant to congress. The 
example which the learned and eloquent author of that paper 
selected to illustrate his reasoning, involved a contradiction, 
by direct implication, from the force of the terms. It was an 
example, taken from the power of congress to establish a wniform 
system of naturalization ; and it was argued by Mr. Hamilton, 
that such power must necessarily be exclusive, because if each 
state could prescribe a distinct rule, the rule of congress could not 
be uniform. In the present case, we hold that the power given is 
necessarily exclusive, not only from the éerms but from the nature 
of the grant. The words are, that congress shall have power to 
secure the exclusive right of authors and inventors ‘for limited 
times.” Now, if a state have a concurrent power with congress 
over the subject, it must be a power arising from the unceded 
portion of its sovereignty, and, consequently, a power to grant 
without limit of time. But how could congress secure to the au- 
thor or inventor, fer a limited time, the enjoyment of that which 
a state might grant to another forever. 

It was said, indeed, by one of the most able judges that 
ever sat in our state courts,* ‘that if an author or in- 
ventor, instead of resorting to the act of congress, should apply 
to the state legislature for an exclusive right to his production, 
there is nothing to prevent the state from granting such exclusive 
privilege, provided it be confined, in its exercise, to the particular 
jurisdiction.” If this be so, then may the state legislatures pass 
copyright and patent laws, embracing foreigners within their 
provisions, although to render such laws effectual for any bene- 
ficial end, every state must adopt them. But none such have 
been passed since the ratification of the federal constitution, and 
this omission, of itself, affords a practical construction of the 
article in question, which confirms our position ; and, with all 
due submission to the constitutional jurist, whose opinion we 


* By Kent, Ch. J., in Livingston vs. Van Ingen, 13 Johns. Rep. 
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have quoted, and whose learning, talent, and integrity, none 
hold in higher estimation than ourselves —if that opinion be 
correct, one, of two things, must follow —either that congress 
may secure to an author or inventor an exclusive right to his 
writing or discovery, and a state, following so far the example 
of congress, as to regard commentators, or even interpolators, 
as authors, within the statute, secure to another person the ex- 
clusive right to publish the same production, within its own 
jurisdiction; or that congress cannot secure such right to 
the former, after the state has secured it to the latter. In 
the first conclusion, this consequence seems to be involved, 
that congress may grant an exclusive right to one person, 
to the use or benefit of a certain thing, throughout the union, 
and that a state may grant to another an exclusive right to 
the use and benefit of the same thing, within its particular 
jurisdiction; in other words, that over the same subjects, and 
within the same jurisdiction, two co-ordinate powers may 
grant exclusive privileges to dijerent persons! The other 
branch of the dilemma, supposes the individual state to dero- 
gate, by an assumption of power, from the express terms of its 
grant to the general government, and actually to exercise an ex- 
clusive power to secure privileges, in direct contradiction to the 
terms of the power ceded to congress. Nor does it, as we 
humbly conceive, obviate this repugnancy, to say, that * when 
these separate powers come into direct conflict, the grant of the 
state must yield to the supreme law of the land’’ — because the 
repugnancy is, from the nature of the subject, different from 
that arising under the power of congress, to which that observa- 
tion refers, and is directly deducible from the propositions them- 
selves, and not from any casual effects or consequences arising 
from the accidental collision of concurrent jurisdictions. 

The power in question is moreover exclusive, from the nature 
of the grant; because if each state have a concurrent power with 
congress, its exercise would defeat the two fold object, for which 
the federal constitution intended to provide. That object, as we 
have shown, on the former occasion, was to secure to the public 
the benefit and transmission of inventions, as weli as to secure to 
genius a reward for its productions and discoveries. But if the 
individual states have a concurrent power with congress, neither 
branch of this double object can be secured by the federal le- 
gislature. For, if to secure the first, congress prescribe twenty- 
eight years as the limit of exclusive rights, and render them 
common at the expiration of that period, each state might fix a 
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different period, or secure a right of property to authors and in- 
ventors without any limitation of time. Nor could the second 
branch of the object be secured by congress, if the states could 
exercise a concurrent power, because each state might, on that 
supposition, reduce the term of exclusive enjoyment to a mini- 
mum, or declare the fruits of genius and learning to be common 
property. But the purpose we have in view, requires a fuller 
development of the origin and nature of the property meant to 
be regulated, and of the general policy of this article of the con- 
stitution ; and we trust that its importance to the high interests 
of literature and science, will justify us in going into a thorough 
examination of the matter, even though the discussion should 
appear somewhat technical and abstruse. 

Previously to any positive law affecting the subject, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a process of reasoning, founded on strict legal 
principles, by which the right of exclusive enjoyment, and the 
right of transmission, could be denied to any modification of 
property. ‘The moment any thing was acknowledged as pro- 
perty, from that moment it would seem to follow, that the great 
principles common to all property must apply to it; and there- 
fore an acknowledgment that the products of an author’s ge- 
nius were subjects of property, induced, as a necessary conse- 
quence, both the right of exclusive enjoyment and the power of 
transmission. But both the premises we have assumed, and 
the conclusions drawn from them, were denied by certain 
English jurists, and denied, as is abundantly evident, from a 
complete misconception of the principles upon which the right 
of property is founded.* A state of nature had been opposed, 
by the learning of preceding ages, to a state of society; and 
certain rights, supposed to be derived from the one, were con- 
sidered as original principles variously modified by the other. 
But we believe most sound lawyers, as well as most sober meta- 
physicians, on both sides of the Atlantic, have renounced 
all faith in that ancient speculation, and now agree in regard- 
ing the state of nature as one in which the genius and talents of 
mankind would be forever useless and unprofitable. As so- 
ciety is an indispensable requisite of human improvement, it 
is to the social state that we ought to look for the original 
of all our social rights, and amongst them, of the right of 
property ; and although it is not extraordinary that those who 


* See the opinion of Mr. Justice Yates, in Miller and Taylor, and those of 
Lord Camden, and the judges who agreed with him, in Donaldson and Beckett, 
4 Burrow’s Report, 2303. 
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looked to a visionary state from which to derive their principles, 
should have been led into error, it is strange, indeed, that those 
who rested the right to property on the slender basis of bodily 
labor, or the slighter foundation of occupancy, should have re- 
jected the more intelligible title of invention and discovery. 

The claims of inventors and authors are so congenial to our 
notions of natural justice, they fall in so easily and accord so 
harmoniously with all the ideas we derive from the ultimate ob- 
jects of society in establishing the right of property, that some 
ill founded principle, some imagined ill consequence, or some 
inveterate prejudice, must have prevented the full admission of 
this right, arising, as it does, from individual merit, and spring- 
ing into existence at the command of individual power. Two 
causes, we think, may be enumerated, as having concurred in 
producing this erroneous opinion: first, a misconception of the 
grounds on which the right of property ultimately rests ; and 
secondly, the inconvenient consequences supposed to result from 
the admission of the principle, in its particular application to the 
productions of the mind. The former was rather the avowed, 
while the latter was, perhaps, the secret cause of the opinions of 
some of the judges, in the celebrated cases of literary property, 
in England.* It was thought that if an author had a right of 
property in his writings, —a right which was exclusive and 
transmissible ad infinitum to his legal representatives, — a for- 
midable barrier would be opposed to the progress of both art and 
science ; and that as each successive heir would be interested 
to draw as great pecuniary gain as possible from the work of 
his ancestor, a tax, indefinite in duration and amount, might be 
levied on posterity, and the advancement of science and the 
arts proportionally impeded. Improvement had hitherto been 
unrestrained, and letters had as yet been transmitted from age 
to age, without any other exaction than the tribute which fame 
pays to the memory of genius.t The result of admitting an 
exclusive and perpetual right of property in the fruits of intel- 
lectual labor, could not be fully estimated, but that it would ope- 
rate as a clog to the advancement of knowledge, and retard 


* Miller vs. Taylor, in the King’s Bench, and Donaldson vs. Beckelt, in the 
House of Lords, reported consecutively in 4 Burrow. 

t “Glory,” said Lord Camden, “ is the reward of science, and those who de- 
serve it, scorn all meaner praise.” Although we do not agree with his lord- 
ship, in the full extent of his assertion, yet are we much further from agreeing 
with a contemporary, in considering it “‘ dishonest, insolent, bombastic,” or “ pue- 
rile.’ See N. A. R. No. 102, pp. 287— 290. 
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the progress of society, was thought clear, to demonstration. 
Yet to deny to authors the fair profits derivable from their talents 
and their exercise, was of itself at variance with every idea of 
natural justice, and every dictate of liberal policy. It was, in 
effect, to deny to genius its appropriate reward; and to with- 
hold one of the strongest stimulants to exertion.* From a ba- 
lanced consideration, therefore, of both sides of this important 
question, a compromise was at length effected, by which the 
claims of the author were acknowledged, his rights protected, 
and his reward secured ; whilst a public interest was effectually 
created, and an immunity from too great a burden provided for 
posterity. 

From this rapid sketch may be collected both the origin and 
policy of the act of the British parliament,? limiting the rights 
of authors to a term of years. With a full knowledge of that 
statute, and of the principles and policy upon which it was found- 
ed, according to the exposition given of it by the court of the 
last resort in Great Britain, the several states ceded to congress 
a power ‘‘to promote the progress of science and the useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.”{ 
The English law limited the right to a term of years. The 
power ceded by our constitution, was to secure it ‘ for limited 
times.” The former restricted the right to a definite period ; 
the latter adopted the same principle, and pointed to the same 
object, but left the quantum of interest, and nothing else, to the 
discretion of the national legislature. ‘Thus it is manifest, that 
in conformity with the policy of the British statute, the power in 
question was vested in congress, with the same means and for a 
similar end. The ultimate olject of the power, was the advance- 
ment of science and the useful arts; the means by which con- 
gress were to eflect that end, was by securing to authors a right 
of property in their works for limited periods; and the result 
has been a transfer to the public of a reversionary interest, in 
those productions which of common right had belonged exclu- 
sively to their authors. This result, and the limitation which 
produces it, concur in promoting the general end contemplated 


* 8 Anne, c. 19, 1709. 

+ As was observed by Lord Chancellor Northington, in Donaldson’s case, “ it 
might be dangerous to vest a perpetual right of property in authors. For as that 
would give them the sole right to pudlish, it would also give them a right to sup- 
press ; and then those booksellers who are possessed of the works of the best of 
our authors, might totally suppress them.” 4 Burr. 2392. 

t Cons. U.S., Art. 1, §8. . 

NO. VIII.—vOL. Iv. 36 
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by the constitution; the one, by giving to men of genius the 
excitement of a secured property in their writings; and the 
other, by extending (after the expiration of the term limited) the 
free use of the effective produce of invention to the whole com- 
munity.* 

The general end of the power, and the profitable result to the 
public in the reversionary interest, being then equally apparent, 
it is not less obviously the meaning of the constitution, that con- 
gress should “ secure the exclusive right of authors and invent- 
ors,” by the exercise of an exclusive power of legislation. This 
we have already inferred from the mere words of the constitu- 
tion; but the view now given of the origin and policy of the ar- 
ticle in question, whilst it more fully explains the principles which 
must have influenced the framers of that instrument, appears 
abundantly to confirm the reasoning which first led us to such a 
conclusion. If that conclusion and the principles here stated 
be admitted, it will easily be seen that the grant of exclusive pri- 
vileges by a state in that which, according to the intent of the 
constitution, may be secured by copyright or by patent from the 
United States, is voidable as affecting other interests besides 
those of authors and inventors — interests equally intended to 
be secured under the power granted by the several states to the 
government of the union. It is, however, difficult to briug the 
full force of this argument home to the mass of any community, 
and impossible, perhaps, to reduce it to the level of their com- 
prehension, who, professing to have read and understood the 
English cases of literary property, can impute presumption and 
folly to the great Lord Camden, without dread of a retort of 
the charge upon themselves, or deny the legal abilities and 
learning of Sir Joseph Yates, without suspicion of their incom- 
petency to decide upon the character of a judge, of whose name 
and reputation they probably do not affect to be ignorant.t 

* These views of the doctrine deducible from the English cases, in regard to 
the effect of the statute of Anne, upon the rights of authors at common law, and 
the identity in principle and policy of the power of congress with that statute, 
were exhibited by President Duer, in the controversy referred to in the article on 
steam navigation, in our last number, — and have since been sanctioned by the 
supreme court of the United States, in Wheaton v. Peters, 8 Peters’ Rep. 591. 

t Of the reputation of Lord Camden, asa lawyer, a judge, a statesman, and a 
patriot, it cannot be necessary to remind our readers. Although evidently no fa- 
vorite of Junius, yet that extraordinary writer “believed the character of this 
friend and coadjutor of Chatham, and ‘ patron of America,’ to be fertile in every 
good and great qualification,” and called on him at an important crisis in the his- 
tory of the British constitution, “ to stand forth in defence of the laws, and exert, 
in the cause of truth and justice, those great abilities with which he was entrust- 


ed for the benefit of mankind.” —See Woodfall’s Junius, v. 2. p. 147. The name 
and character of Mr. Justice Yates, are also immortalized in the letters of this 
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The right of each citizen to the future enjoyment of the produc- 
tions of literature, of discoveries in science, and improvements 
in the arts— the benefit personally derived from them concerns so 
many, and concerns them so remotely — that it is scarcely known 
as an actual advantage, nor is its privation felt as a sensible and 
real loss. ‘The disturbance of such a right, affects the interests 
of no combination of individuals; it can only be perceived by 
its operation upon future prosperity, and to trace that down- 
wards to individual comfort, ease, and opulence, is a matter of 
some difficulty ; and even if done with strength and clearness, 
would not agitate the multitude, intent upon the pursuit of nearer 
objects, with any powerful emotions. To the eye of genuine 
and intelligent philanthropy, it is nevertheless an interest of great 
magnitude ; and in proportion as its effects are remote, and less 
likely to enlist the passions in its favor, does it need all the aid 
that a firm, unshrinking reason can afford it. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that to insist, at this period, upon the restoration of perpetual 
copyright, is to contend for that which is not less erroneous in po- 
licy, than unattainable in practice; and the advocates of a measure 
neither solicited nor suggested by the British or the American 
petitioners for international copyright, are not in effect more hos- 
tile to their cause than those who deny the original right of au- 
thors to any property whatsoever in their works. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that the impediments and difficulties 
which have hitherto prevented the success of the application to 


“ great unknown,” as well as in the reports of Sir James Burrow. The former 
imputes the removal of “this great and upright judge from the king’s bench to 
the common pleas, to the jealousy of Lord Mansfield; with whom his judicial 
opinions, especially on political questions, were often at variance. In a debate 
which took place in the house of commons, December 6, 1770, on a resolution to 
inquire into the administration of criminal justice, particularly in cases relating to 
the liberty of the press, an eminent whig orator asserted, that “a late judge, equal- 
ly remarkable for his knowledge and integrity, was solicited to favor the crown, in 
certain trials then depending; but this great, this honest judge, being thus solicit- 
ed in vain, a letter was sent to him directly by a great personage, but as he sus- 
pected it to contain something dishonorable, he sent it back unopened. ‘ve ex- 
celient person who was thus tempted to disgrace and perjure himself, and to be- 
tray and ruin his country, could not die in peace till he had disclosed this scene of 
iniquity, and warned his fellow-citizens of theirdanger.” Woodfuall added to his 
report of this speech, the following: “N. B., Sir Joseph Yates was the judge 
meant. When the letter from the great personage was mentioned, Lord North, 
and the rest of the treasury bench, stared at one another, but did not utter a single 
sentence by way of contradiction.”—See Woodfall’s Junius, v. 1. p.255. Igno- 
rance of such a character, certainly argues that he who confesses it “ must be him- 
self unknown.” But this is not equal to the absurdity of # reviewer’s mistaking 
the author of the Elements of Criticism, who, as a Scotch judge, was styled by 
courtesy, Lord Kames, for a peer of parliament; or, a lawyer’s supposing the 
opinion of his titular lordship, in the case of Hinton v. Donaldson, before the 
court of sessions,’ at Edinburgh, to have been delivered in the house of lords, at 
Westminster. 
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congress, have arisen more from fears and scruples entertained 
by some of the most liberal and philosophical minds in the 
senate, lest the proposed amendment of the law might affect in- 
juriously the interests intended to be secured by the constitution 
to the Pusiic, than from any undue regard to the interested 
clamor of those who have remonstrated against it. 

Previously to the adoption of the federal constitution, it had 
been made, as we have seen, a question in England — whether 
an author had any natural or common Jaw-right of property in 
his works, — and that it was declared by a majority of the judges, 
when solemnly called on for their opinions by the house of 
lords,* that such right had indeed existed before the statute of 
Anne, but was by force of that act transferred to the public, up- 
on the expiration of the term for which the copyright was se- 
cured by it to the author. Whether this opinion were sound or 
not, is now immaterial. Such, at all events, was the decision of 
the lords, and such was the settled law, both in England and 
America, when our national constitution was adopted. The 
framers of that instrument being called together for the purpose 
of defining the powers and establishing the form of a new federal 
government, and not for the purpose of resolving judicial 
doubts, touching an author’s or inventor’s right, took the subject 
as they found it, and simply reserved to the legislature of the 
union a limited but exclusive power of interference in regard to 
it. And in this they acted, as we shall contend, upon more en- 
larged views and with a more liberal policy, than congress, when 
it came to execute the power, seems to have penetrated. 


* In Miller v. Taylor, the court of King’s Bench, in 1769, gave judgment in 
favor of the subsisting copyright; Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Willes, and Mr. Justice Aston, holding that copyright was perpetual by the com- 
mon law, and not limited by statute, except as to penalties, and Mr. Justice 
Yates, who died in 1770, dissenting from them. In 1774, the same question was 
brought before the house of lords, in Donaldson v. Beckei, when eleven judges 
delivered their opinions upon it. Four of them held, with Lord Camden and the 
deceased Sir Joseph Yates, that no right of property existed in an author, inde- 
pendently of the act of parliament; whilst five agreed with Lord Mansfield’s 
opinion in the former case, that the common law right was not divested by the 
statute; Lord Mansfield himself declined from delicacy, as a peer, giving any 
opinion on this occasion, but he was understood to adhere to that he had delivered 
in Miller and Taylor. The remaining two judges admitted the existence of the 
right anterior to the statute, but were of opinion that a reversionary interest was 
thereby created, which at the expiration of the term secured by cumulative reme- 
dies to the author became vested in the public. These two, agreeing with the four, 
upon the general question as to the limitation of the right, formed the majority. 
Had Lord Mansfield delivered his opinion, the twelve judges would therefore 
have been equally divided. But the lord chancellor, (Thurlow,) agreed with the 
two judges, and his predecessor, Lord Camden, with the four. ‘Their union car- 
ried a large majority of the peers with them. See 4 Burrow’s Reports, ubi sup. 
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We have already adduced the reasoning in support of the 
exclusive nature of this power, which is substantially the same 
that was urged in the controversy respecting the exclusive right 
granted by this state to Messrs. Livingston and Fulton. The 
arguments against the exclusive nature of the power vested in 
congress, deduced on that occasion, from the nature and office 
of a patent or a copyright, in merely securing a title or right of 
property, without conferring a right of sale or of use, and the 
objections drawn from the right of legislation retained by the 
states in regard to their purely internal trade and intercourse, 
and their police, health, and inspection laws, were in efiect met 
and refuted by the late Chief Justice Marshall, in his opinions — 
declaring that a coasting license not only ascertains the national 
character and ownership of a vessel, but confers the right of 
navigation ;* — that a right to import goods involves the right 
to sell them;* and that whenever these rights come in collision 
with state laws, passed in virtue of a concurrent or of an inde- 
pendent right of legislation on these, or any other subjects, 
and the exercise of the federal and state authorities are found re- 
pugnant or irreconcilable to each other — the state law must 
yield to the superior power of congress. So the letters-patent, 
or the instrument given as evidence of a copyright, not only as- 
certains the title of the patentee or grantee as an inventor or au- 
thor, but confers on them the same paramount and exclusive 
right of using, and vending to others to use, their discoveries 
and writings. 

In reference, however, to the subject now under considera- 
tion, it is perhaps necessary to remark, that the property which 
an author may have in his writings appears to be somewhat diffe- 
rent from that which an inventor may have in his discoveries. 
The former has no beneficial use or property whatever, inde- 
pendent of what may be derived from the sale of them ; the Jat- 
ter may, in a very restricted sense, use his invention for purposes 
of profit: to both, however, a right of sale is indispensable — 
but more manifestly so in the first case than in the last. Every 
other subject of property may be partially enjoyed, though the 
right of sale be restricted or forbidden ; but the right of proper- 
ty of authors and inventors is so essentially connected with the 
right of sale, that the inhibition of that right annihilates the 
whole subject. The right of sale, therefore, is, in these instan- 


* Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton’s Reports, 1. 
+ Brown v. Maryland, 10 Wheat. Rep. 446. 
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ces, an elementary principle in the very idea of property — sepa- 
rate it from the other elements, and the complex legal notion of 
property is destroyed. The value, the thing intended to be se- 
cured, is lost to it. All human Jaws proceed upon the assump- 
tion of value as implicitly involved in the idea of property ; and 
as new discoveries in science, and new improvements in the arts, 
give rise to new modifications of property, the first thing that 
attracts the attention of the legislature to any subject as being 
capable of appropriation or exclusive ownersbip, is its value. 
Accordingly, we find that the laws passed by congress in virtue 
of the constitutional power we are now considering, secure to 
an author, or his assignee, ‘the sole right and liberty of print- 
ing, reprinting, publishing, and vending” his works; and toa 
patentee “the full and exclusive right and liberty of making, 
constructing, using, and vending lo others to be used,” his inven- 
tion or machine, within the times limited for the enjoyment of 
their respective privileges. 

Now, although all things which have a use, have also a value 
independent of the right of sale; yet in most subjects, the use 
without the right of sale, constitutes an adequate value. Land, 
for instance, if not allowed to be transferred by sale, by devise, 
or descent, would nevertheless possess that value, which would 
require the law to guard, to define, and to regulate its enjoy- 
ment; and however important the right of sale may be to the 
full enjoyment of all property, it is, in most cases, but an acces- 
sary. In the instance in view, however, it is the principal. In 
other subjects, a right of sale is implicitly involved in every 
contract of absolute transfer, as a necessary incident; but when 
an author sells a printed copy of a book, of which he has secured 
a copyright, the right which is transferred, is merely a right. to 
the individual book — the general power of sale, both of the 
copyright, and of other copies of his work, still remaining in 
him. ‘The purchaser, however, of the copy right, is the pur- 
chaser of the general right of vendition. This is the principal 
in the nature of such a contract. It is the subject-matter, the 
thing to be disposed of quod ipso venditione, solum fruitur; and 
as the right to sell is the principal and beneficial right, the right 
to use is a secondary and necessary one —and both are assign- 
able. The nicety and solidity of the distinction which has been 
attempted between the security of the author’s ¢2é/e, and his right 
to publish or use his book —or sell it to others, to publish or 
use — may therefore be clearly seen. An author, according to 
that distinction, is secured in his right to sell— but he, or his 
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vendee, is not thereby authorized to publish or use, and may be 
prohibited by the states from either — but, peradventure, none 
will buy what none may use! The author, then, by securing his 
copyright under the act of congress, enjoys a “ perfect title” to 
that which he cannot use — which nobody will buy — and from 
which no earthly benefit can be derived by anybody — this be- 
ing the effective result of a power vested in the paramount au- 
thority of the national government, givea by the constitution, for 
the express purpose of ‘“ promoting the progress of science and 
the useful arts.” This, too, is what has been in eflect as- 
serted in high places, to be the amount of the ‘exclusive 
right,”’ secured by congress to authors and inventors, in virtue 
of that power. It may be so. ‘The point has been labored 
with great earnestness; and as we do not wish, though critics 
by profession, to be thought fastidious, we are willing, if cer- 
tain grave judges and senators persist in the assertion, to admit 
it to be a “TITLE ;” but then they must, with equal candor, 
confess that though even “a perfect title’ — it is a title to— 
nothing! It has, we allow, a just claim to the praise of great ab- 
stract beauty ; but in return, those learned and venerable persons 
must acknowledge, that it is of no possible wse under heaven. 
To show, however, that the right of property may be secure, 
though the use and enjoyment of it be prohibited, the laws re- 
gulating the use of certain descriptions of property within the 
jurisdiction of a state, or of a municipal corporation, have been in- 
stanced. How far the exercise of this right of property is liable to 
be controlled and regulated by the municipal laws of the several 
states, depends in a great measure on the principles recognised 
and established in the cases last referred to, as decided in the su- 
preme court of the United States. In the celebrated case of 
Livingston and Van Ingen,* in the court of errors of this 
state, it was held that the legislature of a state may prohibit the 
use, within its jurisdiction, of any particular invention, as noxious 
to the health, injurious to the morals, or in any respect prejudi- 
cial to the welfare of its citizens. But besides the qualification 
that this assertion must receive from the subsequent doctrine of 
the federal court, we apprehend that the government of the union 
must possess exclusively the power to determine, whether an in- 
vention, for which a patent is sought, be useful or pernicious, or 
in other words, whether it be one for which a patent ought to be 
granted. ‘The object of the constitutional power, vested in con- 


* 9 Johns. Rep. 507. 
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gress, to secure an exclusive right to inventors, is the promotion 
of the “useful arts.” An invention, useless or pernicious, 
would not, we conceive, be a proper subject for the exercise of 
that power. But should a patent for such an invention have 
unadvisedly been issued, there can be no doubt that the federal 
authority might repeal the patent, and interdict the use of the 
noxious discovery. If a thing in itself pernicious, be patented, 
the patentee could recover no damages for the infringement of 
his right, as his patent would confer no right of property upon 
him. If it be useful in itself, but the art or manufacture to 
which it relates be injurious in its exercise to the public health, 
the patent would afford no protection for the nuisance — because 
private interest must yield to the public good, and not because 
the federal power is superseded or controlled by the state law. 
So, if the author of an immoral or libellous book, prosecute for 
an invasion of his copyright, he could recover no compensation 
in damages; and if prosecuted for his offence against the state 
laws, the authority of the union would not protect him — because, 
in the one case, his copyright would invest him with no proper- 
ty in his work, and in the other, would convey no right to use 
it, to the injury of others. Nor in any case, would the patentee 
of a newly invented vehicle, any more than the owner of astage 
coach conveying the United States mail, be entitled to pass 
over a state turnpike road without paying the tolls; nor a pa- 
tented steamer be permitted to ply on a ferryestablished by state 
authority, without being subject to refiind the accustomed ferri- 
age for its passengers, or to the penalties provided in case of 
such violations of the particular right to the ferry — any more 
than such steamer or any other vessel would be exempted from 
either, by its coasting license. 

Restrictions of this nature are general in their operation. 
They are not confined to patentees, and in no sense do they de- 
rogate from the exclusive power of congress in relation to the 
promoting of science and the useful arts. While a construction 
of the constitution — admitting that the states, in the exercise of 
an absolute discretion, may prohibit the introduction, use, or 
sale of any particular invention or book, for which a patent or 
copyright had been regularly obtained —would render the power 
of congress completely nugatory, and the states would retain 
substantially the very power they had nominally surrendered. 
This power of securing to authors and inventors a right of bene- 
ficial ownership in their writings and discoveries, has been trans- 
ferred to congress; and any encouragement to discovery, invi- 
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tation to the introduction of improvements in the arts, or attempt 
to stimulate the labors and ingenuity of men of literature and 
science, on the part of a state, which interferes with or prevents 
the exercise of that power, is a resumption of an authority fairly 
and on good considerations yielded to the general government. 

The several states, nevertheless, retain all other means of re- 
warding genius, talent, and enterprise, promoting science, en- 
couraging new discoveries, and inviting improvements in the 
arts, except the power thus ceded to the union. And although 
an individual state can neither secure to an author an exclusive 
property in his writings, nor for any known or used invention 
grant exclusive privileges in the use of a thing which may be- 
come the subject of a patent, yet it may direct its legislation to 
promote the progress of learning, encourage new discoveries in 
science, and invite and reward the introduction of improvements 
in all the liberal and useful arts, in any other way that ingenu- 
ity and good policy may dictate, and which does not interfere 
with the exercise of the power vested for the same purposes in 
congress. And the reason of the diflerence is simply this: that 
all other modes of accomplishing those purposes may, without 
danger of being defeated by the clashing laws of co-ordinate 
legislatures, be safely retained by the several states; while the 
simple mode of securing a right of property, must be committed 
to the supreme authority alone ; for in the peculiar political con- 
dition and circumstances of the country, that end cannot other- 
wise be effected. 

If, therefore, we consider the broad and general propo- 
sition, we shall naturally be led to the qualifications which 
limit the authority of the individual states in the exercise 
of their sovereignty over the subject. If the use of an inven- 
tion or the circulation of a book be prohibited, because from the 
peculiar condition and circumstances of a particular state, that 
invention or publication, which is elsewhere beneficial, is there 
contrary to the public good, a power of legislation is merely ex- 
ercised which is inherent in every sovereign member of the fede- 
ral union. From the nature of that union, though each state 
have a right to judge and act, it has no power to render its acts 
obligatory. A provision is wisely made for the purpose of 
bringing the validity of the exercise of such judgment to a legal 
test; and the means of obtaining a definite judicial opinion upon 
every constitutional question, is clearly pointed out by law. 
Each state has a right to exercise its discretion upon all consti- 
tutional points, as to the limits of its own power ; but the legality 

NO. VIII.—VOL. IV. 37 
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of that discretion may be questioned, and the Jaw finally con- 
trolled or settled by the supreme judicial power of the union. 
It may, then, be safely conceded, that a state legislature has 
full right to exercise its judgment in prohibiting the use of a 
patented invention, or the jublication of a work of which the 
copyright has been secured; and if the invention or the book 
be injurious to a particular state, it is not unfair to suppose, that 
its use or circulation in that state may be justly proscribed. 
The intent of the power vested in congress was not to secure 
certain benefits for all the states at the expense of the vital inter- 
ests of any one of them. ‘The object of that power was very dif- 
ferent: it was simply to enable congress to secure to inventors 
and authors the exclusive right of property in their discoveries 
and writings, for limited times; and the common right of enjoy- 
ment to the public, after the limitation had expired. The inhibi- 
tion, therefore, of the use of an invention or the circulation of a 
book, injurious to the interests of a particular state, can never 
frustrate the object of that power. ‘The author still retains the 
exclusive right to sell to whomsoever will buy —the state may 
determine, as well as individuals, that it does not choose to buy. 
The case does not come within the meaning of the constitution. 
It is one of those things which are tacitly excepted. Granting, 
then, that such a law may be passed, and be determined by the 
court in. the last resort to be constitutional, it by no means fol- 
lows that all prohibitions, much less prohibitions of an invention 
secured by patent, of a book for which a copyright has been ob- 
tained, of an article of commerce or manufacture duly permit- 
ted, or of a vessel sailing or steaming under a coasting license, 
and of which the use in every instance is acknowledged to be 
beneficial, are equally lawful. Cases may perhaps arise, in 
which even these might be subject, on peculiar grounds, to a 
rightful prohibition ; but then the distinguishing peculiarity must 
be such, as to show the case to be equally an exception to the 
intent and meaning of the power limiting the sovereignties of the 
particular states. On no other certainly, except on this, or an 
equivalent supposition, can such prohibitions be supported. 
Upon such, they may ; but it is manifest that a prohibition rest- 
ing upon such grounds is very different from an interdict resting 
upon none, nor defencible upon any, but stat pro ratione, voluntas. 
‘hose, on the contrary, which we have enumerated, are inhibi- 
tions upon the principle of a specified necessity of exception, 
leaving the gencral law not only unquestioned, but confirmed. 
We have thus shown, we trust conclusively, that the power 
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vested in congress, ‘to promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts,” by the means prescribed in the constitution, and 
pursued in detail by the statute, are necessarily exclusive of all 
state legislation on the subject ; and that those means, (being the 
securing to authors and inventors, for a limited period, the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of that right of property which had antecedently 
existed without such limitation, but was thus restricted for the 
public good,) would not, upon any other construction, prove 
effectual. We have stated, moreover, all the necessary limita- 
tions and qualifications of this doctrine, which have occurred to 
our memory, or presented themselves to our imagination ; and we 
have answered, as we believe, satisfactorily, every objection of 
which we have heard or read, or which we have been able to an- 
ticipate or conceive. It now remains to inquire, in reference to 
the question immediately before us, whether the laws passed by 
congress, in virtue of that power, be that full and perfect execu- 
tion of it which the constitution requires. 

The power of congress, though paramount and exclusive, is 
limited as to the means by which the end proposed by it is to be 
effected — namely, to the securing the right of property, in works 
of genius and invention, to their authors. But the words of the 
constitution neither express or imply any other restriction, nor is 
any diflerent or farther limitation to be inferred from the nature 
of the grant, save those exceptions which necessarily arise from 
the nature of the subjects, and are tacitly adopted in every regu- 
lation affecting the rights of property — such as the legal ability 
of parties to hold and dispose of it. But the acts passed by 
congress in virtue of the power do make a discrimination, neither 
warranted by the express terms of the constitutional provision, 
nor arising by implication, either from the terms themselves, or 
from the nature of the grant, or of its subject.* ‘They restrict 
the benefit of the constitutional provision to such authors only 
as are ‘citizens of the United States, or residents within the 
same ;”’ so that no foreign author, residing abroad, can secure, 
under the law as it now stands, the exclusive enjoyment of that 
which the constitution recognises as property, whoever may be 
its owner, or wheresoever he may reside. At common law, no 
such distinction was known. The property of foreign authors 
in their works was protected upon the same general principles 
which protected any other property held by foreigners within its 
jurisdiction, whether the owner was within the realm or not; 


* The acts of 1790 and 1831. 
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and long before the statute of Anne, an ordinance of the two 
houses of parliament, during the Commonwealth, prohibited the 
printing of any book without the consent of the owner, or the 
importing it without his consent, if printed abroad, upon pain of 
forfeiting the same to the owner, without discrimination either as 
to the national character of the author, or as to the language in 
which his book was written, and without distinguishing whether an 
imported work had been written at home or abroad, or whether it 
had been originally printed in England or not. Neither does 
the subsequent act, though it narrows down the perpetual right 
of property of authors to a limited interest, make any diflerence 
as to the capacity of natives, denizens, or aliens, to enjoy it ; 
and it is notorious that foreigners, and especially our own coun- 
trymen, from community of language, are in the practice of se- 
curing copyrights under that act, whether they reside within 
the British dominions, or have never departed from their native 
land. 

It is true, indeed, that the attention of parliament has recently 
been called to the injuries sustained by English authors, from the 
unauthorized publication of their works in this, and other foreign 
countries, in which a contrary policy prevails; and a bill was 
introduced at the last session, to restrict the benefits of copyright 
in England, to the subjects or citizens of those foreign govern- 
ments, only, who extend the same protection to British authors 
as to their own. But the manner in which this proposition was 
received, was far from manifesting any disposition in the house 
of commons to adopt it. Those who were unwilling to depart 
from the compromise, effected by the statutes of Anne, from 
fear, on the one hand, of danger to authors from such an inter- 
ference with the general principles upon which their right is re- 
cognised as property —on the other, from jealousy of further 
impediments to the free circulation of their works — seem united 
in their opposition to the measure. And, besides, the question 
stands on very different ground in the two countries. In Great 
Britain, international copyright is proposed asa restriction upon 
existing rights; and there no limitation exists of the powers of 
parliament over the subject; whilst in the United States, where 
the power of congress is defined in the constitution, a restriction 
is sought to be removed in a case in which the variance in the 
law from the authority conferred by the constitutional power, is 
not less repugnant to the spirit and meaning of the constitution, 
than to the principles of sound and enlightened policy. These 
propositions we proceed to prove, and the arguments depending 
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on the question of property, seem to us to establish them both. 

Mr. Clay, in his report upon the memorial presented by the 
English authors to the senate, in 1837, not only considers ‘ it 
established, that literary property is entitled to legal protection,” 
but that it thence “results that this protection ought to be af- 
forded wherever the property is situated. A British merchant,” 
he observes, ‘‘ brings, or transmits to the United States, a bale 
of merchandize, and the moment it comes within the jurisdiction 
of our laws, they throw around it an effectual security. But if 
the work of a British author is brought to the United States, it 
may be appropriated by any resident here, and republished, 
without any compensation whatsoever being made to the author. 
This distinction in the two descriptions of property, the commit- 
tee think wast.” Did it not occur to them that it was also un- 
constitutional ? 

We do not mean to affirm that every unjust law is, therefore, 
unconstitutional. But we aver that if the injustice is inherent in 
the law itself, or necessarily results from its operation — prima 
facie evidence is thereby aflorded of its invalidity. If the law 
purporting to carry into effect a constitutional power, directed 
to be executed by the legislature, vary in its terms, or provisions, 
from those of the power, either by the omission of words con- 
tained in it, or the insertion of words which it does not contain; or 
if it prescribe forms to be observed in its execution, inconsistent 
with the grant, or with its terms, and injustice is found to be the 
consequence — the presumption is still stronger against the con- 
stitutionality of such law. But where the constitution aims to 
secure a right already vested, or to create a vested right in 
things not previously recognised as property, and the injustice 
manifestly arises from a departure in the law from the express 
terms of the power— or from the adoption of forms, or other 
conditions, precedent to the enjoyment or vesting of the right, 
neither prescribed nor contemplated by the constitution itself, 
the evidence of repugnancy becomes conclusive. 

That the constitution considers the right of property in ques- 
tion, as a right antecedently vested, has already, we trust, been 
rendered clear, from the state of the law regulating this species 
of property, before the adoption of the federal government. 
Until that epoch, it had been governed either by the common 
law, or by the statutes of the several colonies, or states; and 
should authority on this point be requisite, in addition to our 
former argument, we refer to the constitution itself. The words 
of the article, by which the power is conferred on congress, ex- 
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pressly recognise this species of property as pre-existing, inas- 
much as the object they declare, is ‘* to secure,” and not * to 
create,’ for authors and inventors, “the exclusive,” and not 
‘‘an exclusive” enjoyment of their writings and discoveries. 
Now the argument of the English judges, whose opinions pre- 
vailed in establishing the existence of copyright at common law, 
so far as they were drawn from the words of the act of parlia- 
ment, which are by no means so explicit as those of the consti- 
tution, was founded merely on the former of these expressions ; 
the words in the body of the English statute, being ‘to secure 
an exclusive right” to authors, whilst its title purported ‘to vest” 
them. And on these latter expressions, the minority had in part 
grounded their contrary argument, that the right had been created 
by the statute. To prevent all future doubt or cavil, there- 
fore, it would seem the federal convention were more studious 
of precision in the terms they adopted. 

But whether the right in this country be derived from that 
code, which, in the absence of positive legislation, appeals to the 
immutable principles of justice, or whether it owe its efficacy to 
the constitution alone, is, perhaps, immaterial. We have already 
taken some pains to prove that the power vested in congress, 
to secure this right, has, both from the terms and nature of the 
grant, excluded all legislation upon the subject by the respective 
states. Since this unqualified and total surrender of all power 
in relation to the subject, to the general government, no state 
legislature can secure to authors, whether citizens or foreigners, 
the exclusive right to their works, because the terms of the grant 
include all authors whatsoever — nor since that surrender, has 
any state attempted todoso. It cannot so be secured, either to 
citizens or foreigners, ‘ for limited periods,” because the grant 
to congress would be nugatory, if it could. Nor can it be se- 
cured without limit of tome, because such a grant, either by con- 
gress, or by a state, would defeat the reversionary interest in- 
tended by the constitution to be reserved for the public, at the 
expiration of the author’s exclusive term of enjoyment. So that 
whatever portion of the power is suffered to remain unexecuted 
by congress, must forever remain unexecuted by the several 
states. It follows, then, either that congress are bound to execute 
the power to its full extent, or that it rests in their discretion to 
execute it, either wholly or partially, or not at all. 

The grant, in this case, stands in this respect on precisely 
the same footing with every other grant to congress of power, 
of which the future exercise by a state is inhibited, either in ex- 
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press terms, or by necessary implication — upon the same foot- 
ing as the powers to provide for the payment of the public debt 
— for the expenses of the government — for organizing, disci- 
plining, and calling forth the militia—to regulate commerce, 
and to establish a uniform system of naturalization. As well, 
therefore, might it be asserted, that the grant of these powers 
does not impose a corresponding duty upon congress, to levy 
the requisite taxes, or make the necessary appropriations for the 
preservation of the public faith—the support of civil government, 
or military defence of the nation—to render the militia of the 
states an available force for executing the laws of the union, 
suppressing insurrections, and repelling invasions — to promote 
commerce and navigation, both foreign and domestic, and ren- 
der their prosecution advantageous and secure — and to provide 
for the admission of foreigners to the privileges of citizenship. 
As well] might it be asserted that these are not duties incumbent 
upon congress, as denied that the grant of the power “ to pro- 
mote the progress of science and the useful arts,’”’ does not ne- 
cessarily involve the obligation to pass the laws requisite for the 
effectual accomplishment of the object, wt res magis valeat quam 
pereat, and that, too, as fully and as comprehensively as that ob- 
jectis declared by the constitution. We conceive that congress 
has equal authority, and no more discretion in the one case than 
in the other — nay, that in this case, they have less discretion, 
for the means by which this power is to be executed, except as to 
the definite limitation of time, and the details of formal regula- 
tion, are prescribed by the constitution—whilst a choice of 
means for execiting the other powers is left to the discretion 
of congress. But as congress cannot restrict in its execution, 
the power first enumerated, to the payment of one portion of the 
public debts, and not of another —to the support of the civil 
government, in exclusion of the national defence; as they can- 
not omit to establish a uniform system of militia for the states — 
or establish a system in one state and not in another; as they cannot 
neglect the regulation of commerce, or provide merely for that 
with foreign nations, and not for that among the states — or pro- 
tect the one and leave the other to protect itself; and as they 
cannot, by refusing to pass laws for the naturalization of foreign- 
ers, in efi2ct, declare that none shall be admitted to the rights of 
citizenship — nor extend those privileges to the natives of some 
foreign countries and not of others : —so, neither, can congress 
wholly disregard the duty of promoting science and the useful 
arts, by the means prescribed in the constitution ; nor limit those 
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means in their operation, so as to render incomplete the execu- 
tion of the power.* 

The full power surrendered by the states, was not vested in 
congress to enable them to eonfer personal privileges upon our 
own citizens, to the exclusion of foreigners, but to secure to au- 
thors, whether native or foreign, resident or absent, the same 
equal and exclusive right of property in their works, and to ex- 
tend to the productions of genius that protection which the laws 
of all civilized nations afford to every other species of personal 
property within their jurisdiction, whether the person of the 
owner be so or not. If congress may, in the exercise of their 
political discretion, confine these benefits to citizens or residents 
of the United States, so might they, on the other hand, exclude 
from their enjoyment all authors who were not aliens or residents 
of foreign states, or render the advantages of copyright depend- 
ent upon sex or complexion : for the distinction actually adopt- 
ed by the law, tends no more directly than these, to effect the 
end for which the power was given by the constitution. That 
end was not merely to foster native genius, encourage indigenous 
talent, and reward domestic invention— but for the catholic 
purpose of “ promoting science and the arts.” ‘This is regard- 


* The duty of congress to execute the power, is too plain, in some of these cases, 
ever to have been questioned. In others, it has been disputed, and afiirmed . 
1. Where the payment of a sum of money is stipulated by treaty, it was held in re- 
ference to the treaty with Great Britain in 1794, that congress was bound to provide 
for its payment, not only on the general grounds of the obligation to pass a law 
necessary to carry into effect a treaty, duly made under the power given for that 
purpose by the constitution, but that they were also bound by the specific obliga- 
tion of providing for the payment of adebt. A majority of the house of represen- 
tatives eventually agreed to make the requisite appropriation of money, whilst they 
adopted a resolution denying that it was obligatory upon them to pass every law 
necessary to carry into effect a treaty, without deliberating upon its expediency, 
and disclaimed the power to interfere in making treaties. As the majority of the 
house had nevertheless declared their disapprobation of the treaty, the only remain- 
ing motive for the appropriation, must have been the obligation to provide for the 
payment of the debt. 2. In the case of the United States v. The Brigantine Wil- 
liam, in the district court of Massachusetts, it was declared, that under the power 
to regulate commerce, congress could not annihilate or interdict it entirely with 
foreign nations, although the court decided that an indefinite embargo was within 
the constitution, (Hall’s Law Journ. 255.1 Kent’s Comm. 405.) 3. Although i it was 
held by the U. S. circuit court for the district of Pennsylvania, in 1792 , that the 
states retained a concurrent power of naturalization; that decision was soon 
questioned, and afterwards overruled in the same court; and it has since been 
regarded as settled law, that this power is exclusively vested in congress, there 
being a direct repugnancy and incompatibility with the objects of the constitu- 
tion, in the exercise of this power by the states. (2 Wheat. 269. 5 Wheat. 48.) 
And it was frequently declared as a general principle, by the late Chief Justice 
Marshall, that where an exclusive power is vested in congress, in relation to sub- 
jects reviously within the power of state legislation, they are bound to execute 
it, and not suffer it to lie dormant, or fall into disuse. See Wheat. Rep. ubi sup. 
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ed by the federal constitution as an universal cause, in which 
every nation and every people have a common and an equal in- 
terest — an interest which binds them to each other, by ties 
stronger than those of their common humanity ; and to advance 
that cause, it pursues an enlightened policy, which secures an 
immediate benefit to the author of every work of science or of 
art, in whatsoever language written, in whatsoever clime pro- 
duced, and in whatsoever country he may prefer to dwell. It 
recognises a ‘ republic of letters,” upon the broad basis of po- 
litical equality — extends the protection of law to the creations 
of the mind as well as of hands, and administers the same justice 
to a La Place and a Bowditch, a Babbage and a Whitney, an 
Addison and an Irving, a Campbell and a Bryant. 

If the conclusion to which we have arrived on this point of 
constitutional jurisprudence be correct, it is imperative upon 
congress to extend the protection of copyright to the works of 
all authors whatsoever, by striking out the unwarrantable words 
of limitation from the existing law. This simple amendment 
would be preferable to entering upon a perplexing course of 
countervailing and discriminating legislation, or a tedious round 
of diplomatic negotiation upon the subject of international copy- 
right, in which the right of the public would be apt to be sa- 
crificed to the interests of individuals ; at all events, by ingrafting 
upon the law that universal principle of justice with respect to 
property which the constitution contemplates, we could insist 
with a better grace, and with greater consistency, upon the same 
justice from others: whilst the best, and only atonement, that 
congress can offer for hitherto omitting to perform that duty, is 
no longer to defer it; and to bear in mind for the future, the 
admonition of the great Athenian orator to his countrymen, that 
‘although past moments cannot be recalled, past errors may be 
repeated.” 


But if congress should happen to disagree with us upon the 
construction of the constitution—and should happen to be 
right, —then we submit that sound policy and expediency re- 
quire this alteration of the law. All the arguments we have ad- 
duced to show that justice demands it, apply with equal force to 
prove that policy enforces that demand, and overrules every 
argument from inconvenience by which the present discrimina- 
tion is defended. ‘‘ Honesty is,” indeed, ‘the best policy,” 
among nations, as well as among individuals ; and “justice must 
be done, at whatever hazard,” is a precept of higher obliga- 
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tion, than any of human authority. The report, however, made 
on behalf of the committee on patents, presented to the senate on 
the twenty-fifth of June last, by Mr. Ruggles of Maine, considers 
‘‘ the property of an author in his work, of a peculiar character, 
not absolute but special, subject to conditions and limitations. 
As between nations, it. never has been regarded as property 
standing in the footing of wares or merchandise, nor as a proper 
subject of national protection against foreign spoliation. It has 
been left to such regulations as every government has thought 
proper to make for itself, with no right of complaint or inter- 
ference by any other government. International copyright, in 
strict sense, has no existence; although in some instances vol- 
untary legislation hasextended to foreign authors the same rights 
that are enjoyed by citizens. So far, then, as the practice and 
usage of nations go, this government is under no obligation to 
extend to the subjects of any foreign power, exclusive copyright 
privileges.”* But, passing over the assumption that no such 
obligation is imposed on congress by the constitution — we 
would, with all due respect, observe, that upon some of the ques- 
tions so summarily decided, this committee differ not only from 
the former committee of the senate, but from the committee of 
the house of representatives, who introduced the bill in 1831, 
which became the present law. Mr. Verplanck, the learned 
chairman of the latter, alleged in his report, that ‘ upon the 
first principles of proprietorship, an author has an exclusive and 
perpetual right, in preference to any other, to the fruits of his 
labor. Though the nature of literary property is peculiar, ut is 
not the less real and valuable. If labor in producing what was 
before unknown, will give title, then the literary man has a title 
perfect and absolute.”*+ The report of Mr. Ruggles differs, also, 
from the decision of the supreme court of the United States, in 
the case of Wheaton and Peters, to which we have before refer- 
red — to say nothing of its magnanimous repudiation of the doc- 
trine of the court of king’s bench, in Miller and Taylor, and of 
the authority of Donaldson and Beckett, in the court of the last 
resort in England, although the latter had been recognised and 
adopted in the highest judicial tribunal of our own country. 
We would also venture to suggest, that the conclusion so hastily 
drawn by the committee, is founded not only upon a misconcep- 
tion of the law, but upon a fallacy, if not an entire oversight 


* Report of patent committee, 25th cong., 2d sess., doc, p. 494. 
t See senate doc. 1831. 
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with respect to the peculiar circumstances which actually distin- 
guish this species of property from all others, and especially of 
that essential difference which prevented any necessity, until of 
late years, of its being ‘ regarded as a proper subject for nation- 
al protection against foreign spoliation.”” We would ask the 
learned chairman of the committee, both in his official and in his 
professional capacities, (for it seems he sometimes acts, on 
the same occasions, in both,) why there has existed no “ com- 
plaint or interference by any other government,” against such 
‘‘spoliation ?”’ Was it not probably, that until recently, a case 
of infringement upon the property of foreign authors could rare- 
ly occur. From the circumstance of their works being contain- 
ed in a foreign language, the demand for them in other countries 
than their own, rarely offered sufficient inducement for ‘ spolia- 
tion,” especially as it would in general have been cheaper for the 
booksellers to have imported, than to have republished such works. 
Except with regard to piratical editions printed abroad for 
publication and sale at home, no such question can exist between 
any other nations than those using the same vernacular tongue ; 
and before the political separation of this country from Great 
Britain, there were none such known in the “ republic of letters,” 
but the thirty-eight nations of modern Germany. Into this pa- 
radise of authors, printers, and booksellers, the tempter entered 
in the beginning — and his ‘‘spoliations” did give rise to ** com- 
plaints” loud and deep, and long continued, until at last they 
produced “interference” by the different “‘ governments ;” and 
we beg leave to recall the attention of the committee, to certain 
resolutions of the Germanic diet, adopted the ninth of November, 
1837, as republished in Mr. Nicklin’s book, which, as appears 
from their report, they had before them. This act protects, for 
the term of ten years, all works published in one of the states of 
the confederation, from piracy in any of the others ; which pro- 
tection is in addition to that afforded by the particular laws of 
the state in which the book is published ; while the right to li- 
terary property in the confederate states, and in other parts of 
Germany, is generally perpetual. In Prussia, especially, the 
Jaw has been rendered, within the last two years, more favorable 
to the authors of other states, than even that of the confede- 
ration. 

The same considerations both of justice and policy, which 
dictated these measures in Germany, apply with equal force 
as between this country and that from which we derive our line- 
age as well as our language and literature, and strongly recom- 
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mend the removal of a restriction which, as no similar one exists 
in Great Britain, would require no international compact, 
to render the benefit of copyrights reciprocal. If the authors 
of that nation have already an equitable claim, either from the 
fact that no such discrimination exists there in their favor — or 
from the injustice of excluding their property from the protec- 
tion given by our laws to every other species of British property 
within our jurisdiction — it rests upon those who insist upon the 
impolicy of such a measure, to show that it would be so injuri- 
ous as to justify, upon some undoubted necessity of self preser- 
vation, or some over-ruling consideration of expediency, the 
denial of that reciprocity which is observed in all other cases. By 
a fair interpretation of the code which regulates the intercourse 
between civilized nations, this reciprocity would, on an ordinary 
occasion, be due from that comity, which should be maintained 
amongst them, and which should be cherished especially between 
two nations descended from a common stock, speaking the same 
language, whose political and civil institutions, though differing 
in form, are essentially the same in their liberal spirit and free 
principles — between two nations, who are ONE PEOPLE. 

The objection to this equitable treatment of British authors, 
on the ground of policy, amounts to this, that “in a country 
like our own, where the sovereignty resides in the people, it is ne- 
cessary that every means should be adopted for their cheap in- 
struction. The works of foreign writers can, by means of ex- 
cluding them from protection, be furnished at a lower rate, and 
consequently are better adapted for this purpose, and the people 
would be foolish to deprive themselves of an advantage so obvi- 
ously convenient.” ‘This argument, though substantially the 
same that is seriously urged in the remonstrance against Mr. 
Clay’s bill, by certain booksellers and publishers who now enjoy 
a monopoly of this cheap instruction of the people, and bear- 
ing, moreover, a strong resemblance to some observations made 
upon the introduction of the bill into the senate, seems to have 
been suggested by some remarks of the illustrious Mr. Gregss- 
bury, M. P. of Manchester buildings, Westminster — who, in 
conferring with one Mr. Nicholas Nickleby, touching the office 
of private secretary to a leader in the house of commons, ob- 
served, that “ with regard to such questions as are not political, 
I should wish my secretary to get together a few little flourishing 
speeches of a patriotic cast. For instance, if any preposterous 
bill were brought forward for giving poor grubbing devils of au- 
thors a right to their own property, I should like to say, that I for 
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one would never consent to opposing an insurmountable bar to 
the diffusion of literature among the people, — you understand ? 
That the creations of the pocket being man’s, might belong to 
one man, or one family; but the creations of the brain being 
God’s, ought, as a matter of course, to belong to the people at 
large ; — and if I was pleasantly disposed, I should like to make 
a joke about posterity, and say that those who wrote for posteri- 
ty should be content to be rewarded by the approbation of pos- 
terity. It might take with the house, and could never do me any 
harm, because posterity can’t be expected to know anything 
about me, or my jokes either, — don’t you see?” ‘I see that, 
sir,’ replied Nicholas. ‘ You must always bear in mind in such 
cases as this, where our interests are not affected,” said Mr. 
Gregsbury, ‘‘to put it very strong about the people, because it 
comes out very well at election time; and you could be as funny 
as you liked about the authors, because I believe the greatest part 
of them live abroad, and are not voters.’’* 

It has, nevertheless, been deemed advisable, by the anony- 
mous advocate of the foreign authors, to answer such an argu- 
ment, though not without a proper apology for doing so; and 
when he does come to the point in his “ Plea,” his refutation 
is so edifying, that we shall give it at length in his own 
words : 


“To an argument so base and profligate, we must beg pardon 
of our readers for replying. Such a course would be a flagrant 
violation of the plainest dictates of common justice. T’.e national 
welfare of a people, in the time of our forefathers, was considered 
to have no surer basis than independence and moral honesty, 
Robbery has in no code of modern political science been made the 
basis of national aggrandizement ; and those nations of antiquity 
who resorted to such means, soon found that the tenure of their 
property was rather precarious. Instead of wisely employing the 
labor of their citizens in the production of wealth, they squandered 
their efforts in unprofitable attempts to appropriate the property of 
their neighbors. Had they not mingled with their rapacity some 
nobler elements of national grandeur, their revolutions and their 
fate would have created as little interest as the petty warfare of the 
Tartar hordes. A nation should, indeed, be desirous of the educa- 
tion of its members, but it is their moral education it should first se- 
cure. That education is contained in no book of human origin. 
The sternest justice can detect no copyright in it. ‘ With God for 
its author, and salvation for its object,’ it is open to all mankind, 


* Life and adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, 8vo. p. 105. 
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Let them study that book in the spirit that can alone make its teach- 
ings available. They will need no other instruction in their duty. 
They will there be taught that fraud and injustice can effect no 
good object. They will there learn that the attainment of the no- 
blest objects admits of no base means. If the injustice of taking 
property without remuneration be conceded to be wrong, — and 
even the savage recognises this principle, — the christian will feel 
still more deeply the sin and the degradation of such conduct. He 
will estimate the act not only by the injury to the sufferer, but he 
will lament the moral deterioration of the being who commits it. 
The happiness of nations and their true welfare are incompatible 
with a depraved moral sentiment, and the education, — mere intel- 
lectual education, — which must be obtained by wading through 
the filthy ways of injustice and fraud, can have but little other effect 
than to make a nation of sharpers. Such a reputation we disclaim 
for our people. They are too honest to come willingly under such 
a censure. They are too commercial, too wealthy, to wish for the 
destruction of those principles that sustain themselves. But if we 
were not too honest, we should at least be too proud, to be depend- 
ent on the crumbs that fall from the richer intellectual banquets of 
Europe. Does our situation require a literature, we shall provide 
one for ourselves, and not take, at second hand, articles unfit for our 
use. 

“Tf the objection just stated appeals forcibly to our conscience 
and our self-respect, there is another which is founded on the danger 
threatening our free iystitutions from this very source. Honesty 
will always be found the best policy, and never was there a case 
where it has received a more forcible illustration than the present. 
The ‘ better education of the people’ has been alleged for the con- 
tinuation of our copyright law in its present state. Never were 
means resorted to so likely to defeat their own ends. Ask the ten- 
der parent to whom he would intrust the nurture and admonition 
of his favorite son. His reply would certainly be, to one of his 
own principles, and who from an interest in the welfare of his 
pupil would be most able and most disposed to consult his advan- 
tage. But the government of the United States, did they propose 
such an object, would certainly not select for instructors of their 
people writers who, not only smarting under the sense of injustice, 
felt unfavorably to that people, but who from habit and early in- 
struction under a very different state of things, were the most ob- 
jectionable sources to which they could apply. From feeding on 
aliments, much of which was not prepared for us, but suited to the 
palates of a widely different people, we have spoiled our taste for 
the more wholesome Spartan broth that befits our condition. The 
plainness of our republican institutions grows vulgar beside the 
gorgeous vanities of aristocratic pomp. Instead of rivalry in all 
that constitutes the true worthof men and nations, we are induced 
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from the deleterious stimulants to which we have accustomed our- 
selves, to enter on a foolish contest of luxury and frivolity wholly 
unbefitting our station and our means.’—Plea for Authors, pp. 
28-9. 

But if this objection be relieved from the leaven of selfish- 
ness which pervades the remonstrance, and the prejudice which 
infects the report, and stated as seriously and as forcibly as were 
the apprehensions expressed in the senate by Mr. Buchanan, it 
will not appear more tenable. That intelligent and able senator 
was fearful, as were Mr. Warburton and others, in the house of 
commons, lest the introduction of international copyright might 
prevent, in some measure, the diffusion of knowledge, and im- 
pede the circulation of valuable books, by increasing the prices 
at which they can now be afforded. We apprehend, however, 
no such consequences — at least none that can counterbalance 
the advantages which would result from the proposed measure. 
None such, certainly, result from the law of copyright, even in 
Great Britain, where the privilege is actually enjoyed by foreign- 
ers. The apprehensions of Mr. Buchanan were, therefore, 
much more reasonable, than those of the members of the British 
parliament — because here, the same privilege does not exist. 
But in both countries, the publication of valuable works is materi- 
ally promoted by the security which the law affords to the pro- 
perty which their authors possess in them. Otherwise the whole 
system devised for their protection must be erroneous in principle 
and delusive in practice. Nor can there be any danger of re- 
straint upon their circulation, so long as the interests both of au- 
thors and publishers concur in extending it. So far from any 
such consequence resulting from experience in regard to our own 
authors — the restriction of copyright to their works is al- 
leged as a grievance, and considered as an impediment to their 
circulation. ‘The right secured to authors, was intended for 
their encouragement and reward, and thereby to promote the in- 
terests of science and the spread of knowledge ; and most as- 
suredly it cannot be pretended, that it so much enhances the 
prices of their works, as to diminish their production or limit 
their circulation. In England, indeed, there are other causes 
which produce that eflect — such as the excise upon paper and 
other materials — the stamp duties, and other taxes upon adver- 
tisements — the form and mode of publication— all of which 
operate injuriously there, but are unknown with us. In both 
countries, however, the necessary tendency of a compensation 
paid to authors, is to reduce the profits of publishers, without 
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transferring the whole of this additional charge to the purcha- 
sers of books. Nothing, therefore, need be apprehended on 
that account ; for so far as the extension of copyright to foreign 
authors might reduce the sale and circulation of their works, it 
could rarely effect that result, except in cases where the restraint 
would be salutary, upon the score either of economy, or of mo- 
rals: and nothing can be more unfair and fallacious, than to 
offer, as evidence of the effect of the extension of our law of 
copyright upon the cost of such works, a comparison of the 
prices charged in London and Edinburgh, for books of which 
the first editions usually appear in the quarto or octavo form, 
with those of the octavo or duodecimo copies republished in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, or New York. A truer test might have been 
given, by comparing the Jatter with the prices at which the copy- 
right productions of our own authors are afforded by our pub- 
lishers. 

It is next alleged by the remonstrants, ‘ that a capital of thir- 
ty millions of dollars is employed in republishing the works of 
English authors in this country, and if the proposed law is 
passed, thousands of men, women, and children, will be thrown 
out of employment.” In answer to this, it has been shrewdly 
remarked, “ that in attempting to prove the mischief which 
would thus ensue, the remonstrants have unwittingly pointed out 
the great injustice done to foreign authors, under the existing 
law — inasmuch as they show that, for the advantageous em- 
ployment of so many thousands of American citizens, they are 
indebted to those authors alone; and in return, suggest that 
these very authors should be robbed of the fruit of their labor, 
and not receive the smallest pittance in return for the employ- 
ment and subsistence given to thousands — the wealth accumu- 
lated by many, and the amusement and instruction passed down 
from generation to generation.” That the “ booksellers, paper- 
makers, printers, book-binders, type-founders, and others, whose 
interests are swpposed,” as Mr. Ruggles cautiously expressed it, 
** to be involved in this question,” should in pure desperation have 
resorted to such arguments, is by no means wonderful ; but we 
must confess our unfeigned surprise at finding them adopted by 
a commitiee of the senate of the United States, and our utter as- 
tonishment at their stating in their report, what it would hardly 
have been decent in persons of the respectable occupations 
above enumerated, to have ventured on in their remonstrance — 
that the British authors, whose memorial had also been referred 
to them, having failed in establishing an English house of publi- 
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cation in New York, in the hope of securing the exclusive bene- 
fit of their works, “‘ only want the aid of congress to enable 
them to monopolize the publication here, as well as in England, 
of all English works, for the supply of the American market.” 
And if they had actually succeeded in the attempt — what then ? 
Would it have been unpardonable in them to have monopolized 
the productions of their own talents and exertions — the enjoy- 
ment of their own property? The committee, indeed, seem to 
think that it would ; and appear, moreover, somewhat offended, 
that these British authors should avail themselves of their privi- 
lege even in England. 

We apprehend, however, that the learned chairman 
must have taken another lesson from our friend Gregs- 
bury, in thus attempting to fix the odious imputation of 
monopoly, upon a species of property which is considered by all 
civilized nations to be equally entitled to the protection of the 
laws, as any other ; and to which, consequently, the same invi- 
dious term might be applied with equal propriety. But we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves, that in the course of his 
professional researches, the following trite, definition, can 
have escaped his observation. ‘ Monopolies,” says Sir 
Edward Coke, “are sole grants of any trade or occupation, or 
of exclusive privileges, which ought to be common.” While, 
therefore, we freely admit, that monopolies are grants against 
common right, and equally at variance with sound principles of 
political economy, and the liberal spirit of the common law, 
and that they are regarded with a jealous eye by both, as 
unfriendly to the great rule of public utility ;— while we hold 
that they are only to be justified, when, by their introduction, 
some public good is to be secured, or some public evil averted, 
—that even a valuable consideration given for them cannot 
in every case indemnify the community, as they are excusable, 
only, on the ground of their subservience to the public interest ; 
—and while we doubt whether that great end is ever effectually 
promoted by laws which philosophy disavows and experience 
condemns ; —while we acknowledge all this, we deny that the 
exclusive right of an author to his writings, is a monopoly, in 
any other sense than that which is adopted by that school of un- 
sound morality, false philosophy, and destructive politics, which 
proscribes the enjoyment by individuals, of the fruits of their in- 
dustry and genius — of their bodily labor as well as of their 
mental toil — and asserts, as its favorite dogma, that “all pro- 
perty should be held in common ;” and though it affects exclusive 
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pretensions to liberality, would refuse an appropriate reward even 
to him — 
et ee Se 
Servavit trepidam, flagranti ex ede, Minervam.” 


But it is not true, that these British authors sought ‘to mo- 
nopolize,” in any sense, ‘the publication here, as well as in 
England, of all English works.” On the contrary, they were 
content with the provisions of Mr. Clay’s bill, reported at the 
former session, restricting the protection which it secures, to 
works published after its passage. ‘This bill was the principal 
matter referred to Mr. Ruggles’ committee, and against its pas- 
sage the remonstrance of the American publishers was expressly 
directed. ‘These facts all appear upon the face of the report, as 
well as that “‘ these British authors” are not the only persons, nor 
the only authors, who petition congress on the subject. The 
committee themselves tell us, that ‘among the memorials re- 
ferred to them, are three, bearing the signatures of a number of 
highly respectable literary gentlemen— citizens of the United 
States—asking for the extension of copyright to foreign au- 
thors, on the ground of justice to them, aud of the benefit which 
would thereby accrue to American authors.” And what adds re- 
sistless force to their application, is, that the original exclusion of 
foreigners from the full benefit of copyright, was avowedly in- 
tended for the encouragement of our own writers. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not a solitary instance in which, in the usual pre- 
cipitancy of congressional proceedings, an inadvertent depar- 
ture from the true principles of political economy, or a careless 
indiflerence to the beneficent intentions of the constitution, has 
led to error in our legislation, — else it would seem inexplicable 
that neither the congress which first adopted the restriction, nor 
the one which renewed it, should not have foreseen, that instead of 
encouraging American authors, it would inure to the sole ad- 
vantage of those American publishers, who draw their support 
from the appropriation of foreign talent to their own use ; and 
that so long as they are permitted to import works from abroad 
and republish them here, free from the burden of remuneration 
to their authors, they will rarely be disposed to purchase the 
productions of their own countrymen.* Else, too, it would ap- 

* We take pleasure in acknowledging that there are some signal exceptions to 
this practice, among our most respectable and intelligent publishers— who are 
not only distinguished for their liberal dealing with native authors, but from a 


sense of justice, have united in the effort to remove the existing restriction upon 
the rights of foreigners. 
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pear more strange, that a statesman, of the penetration and sa- 
gacity of Mr. Clay, when he perceived both the injustice and 
impolicy of the existing discriminations, should not have con- 
sidered whether these questions of justice and policy had been 
left open by the framers of the constitution, to the discretion of 
the legislature which they created ; or whether they had not been 
deliberately settled by that instrument to which congress owes 
not only all its authority, but its very existence. 

Having thus disposed of the objections against the removal of 
this invidious distinction — drawn from considerations of policy 
and expediency—we might pursue our advantage, by an aflirma- 
tive demonstration of both. But we have already exceeded our 
proper limits, and should probably exhaust the patience of our 
readers, were we to engage in any such work of supere- 
rogation. We confess, moreover, an anxiety that this great ques- 
tion should be decided, as we hope and trust it will be, upon the 
ground of the constitution — not from any distrust of the inde- 
pendent argument in support of the policy and expediency of the 
measure — much less from mere pride of opinion, — but that the 
right in controversy may be established, upon the same perma- 
nent basis with the inviolability of contracts, and other rights 
springing from moral obligation, or political justice, as a 
fundamental principle of our national compact, and thus take 
its rank among those provisions, which constitute the chief glory 
of the federal government, and aflord the surest pledges of its 
stability. 
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ing Secretary of the Academy. Boston: 1838. pp. 101. 
Syvo. 

2. An Eulogy on the Life and Character of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
LL. D. F. R. 8., delivered at the request of the Corporation 
of the city of Salem, May 24, 1838. By Danrex Appte- 
ton Wuite. Salem: 1838. pp. 72, 8vo. 


3. The Varieties of Human Greatness. A Discourse on the Life and 
Character of the Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D. F. R. S., 
delivered in the church on Church green, March 25, 1838. By 
ALEXANDER Younc. Boston: 1838. pp. 119. 8vo. 


Unvusep to great men, a new country is prone to boast the 
superiority of her first distinguished sons, and to gaze with an 
admiration, almost too ardent, upon the brilliancy of their 
genius. ‘l'oo ignorant to perceive the folly of our pretensions, 
we are easily flattered into the belief, that wisdom and knowledge, 
disgusted with the ostentatious condescension of patronising 
princes, and the servile cringing of patronised scholars, have 
fled for ever to the land of equal rights; and that the midday 
splendor of the science of the old world is even now surpassed 
by its first dawnings upon the western continent. We look up 
to our maker of an almanac, the mere observer of a few latitudes 
and longitudes, as to a high astronomer; we admire the child, 
who exhibits a wonderful instinct at numerical computation, as 
a powerful mathematician; we erect a monument to the author 
of an arithmetic, as one who has opened a new avenue to 
science ; and even the altar of true glory has suffered from the 
excessive zeal of our injudicious homage. It is thus that his 
eulogist did not hesitate to regard Rittenhouse as the rival of 
Leibnitz and Newton, while that of Franklin, with a still more 
ambitious aim, ranked him bigher than either Newton or Ly- 
curgus; and neither the happy selection by the American aca- 
demy of Mr. Pickering, nor that of Judge White, by his native 
city, to pay the last sad honors to his memory, nor his own in- 
contestible, unpretending pre-eminence, have saved Dr. Bow- 
ditch from the fate which he evidently foresaw, and endeavored 
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to avert, by the destruction of every document which he deem- 
ed of trivial interest. 

We do not wish to call in question the claims advanced by 
Mr. Young, in behalf of the clergy, who, as a body, are enti- 
tled to high respect and gratitude; but it might have been as 
well had he left them to be asserted by others. We venture, 
however, to express our deep and sincere, regzet, that in his dis- 
course, particularly in the detail of unimportant anecdote, there 
is much so strikingly at variance with the singular modesty and 
unaffected simplicity of the father of American mathematics. 'T'o 
those less familiar with Dr. Bowditch’s hatred of ostentation, and 
with his uncompromising sincerity and frankness, the discord, 
in this respect, between the character and the discourse may 
be less harshly grating. 

We cannot, however, deny Mr. Young the merit of having 
portrayed most of the prominent characteristics of Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s heart and manners with much vigor and fidelity, and of 
having painted him, in many scenes, to the very life. His un- 
sullied purity, rigid integrity, childlike transparency of heart, 
and ardent impetuosity, are glowingly described; as also the 
fireside of the philosopher, where his bright spirit overflowed in 
the gayety of conversation; and nothing could be truer or more 
vivid, than the portrait of the astronomer in his library. 


“You might have visited him in that library, from one year’s 
end to another, and yet, if you or some other visiter did not intro- 
duce the subject, I venture to say that not one word on mathema- 
tics would cross his lips. He had no pedantry of any kind. Never 
did I meet with a scientific man so entirely devoid of all cant and 
pretension. In conversation he had the simplicity and playfulness 
and unaffected manners of a child. His own remarks ‘ seemed 
rather to escape from his mind than to be produced by it.’ He 
laughed heartily, and rubbed his hands, and jumped up, when an 
observation was made that greatly pleased him, because it was 
natural for him so to do, and he had never been schooled into the 
conventual proprieties of artificial life, nor been accustomed to 
conceal or stifle any of the innocent impulses of his nature.” 

“ Who that once enjoyed the privilege of visiting him in that li- 
brary can ever forget the scene? Methinks I see him now, in my 
mind’s eye, the venerable man, sitting there close by his old-fash- 
ioned blazing wood fire, bending over his favorite little desk, look- 
ing like one of the old philosophers, with his silvery hair, and noble 
forehead, and beaming eye, and benign countenance; whilst all 
around him are ranged the depositories of the wisdom and science 
of departed sages and philosophers, who seem to look down upon 
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him benignantly from their quiet places, and spontaneously and si- 
lently to give forth to him their instructions.” — Young’s Discourse, 
pp. 78—80. 

Neither can we object to Mr. Young that he is not warmed by 
his subject ; his fault is, rather, that being overheated, he is 
often hurried by his zeal into an extravagance of admiration, in- 
discreet even in an eulogist. In a far chaster and purer flow of 
eloquence, Judge White has accomplished the object of present- 
ing ‘a just image of Bowditch’s genius and virtues,” and “ of 
illustrating the excellence of his life and character, and the tran- 
scendant beauty of his example.” He has adhered strictly to 
the truth in every statement; has never violated good taste in 
the enthusiasm of his praise ; and has not shrunk from the ex- 
hibition of Bowditch’s almost only fault, a fault common to him, 
in a degree, with Newton and with Leibnitz, but has boldly 
traced it to its source in the most elevated regions of the soul. 
After quoting the remarks of some friends, Judge White thus 
proceeds: 


“The testimony of these disinterested witnesses, not partial 
friends, accords with the general impression of Dr. Bowditch, 
wherever his character was understood. He had no moral obliqui- 
ties whatever. All who knew him would as soon have thought 
of the sun’s turning back in its course, as of his deviating from the 
straight line of integrity and truth. His ardor and quickness of 
feeling and utterance, seem to have been the source of all his faults, 
and these, as already remarked, would assume different appear- 
ances to different persons. Irritable, imperious, imprudent, — are 
the harshest terms that have reached my ears as applied to him. 
Such an application of these terms opens the way for an illustra- 
tion of some of the finest and noblest traits of his altogether noble 
character. 

“A late venerable lady, as remarkable for her sagacity as for her 
love of goodness, after her first interview with Dr. Bowditch, ob- 
served, “I admire that man, for he isa live man.” This simple 
and casual remark affords a key for unfolding much of his charac- 
ter. He was truly a live man in his whole nature and constitution, 
in his mind, conscience, soul, and body. Life was in his every 
thought, feeling, and action. There was nothing dormant or 
sluggish about him. Quickness and activity marked the opera- 
tion of all his principles, and the exercise of all his fac- 
ulties, affections, and sensibilities. So rapid were his thoughts 
on all subjects, that his judgment would often appear intuitive 
to those who could not follow his mind in its logical process, or 
perceive the steps to its conclusions. The less candid would, of 
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course, frequently regard his judgments as rash, and his opinions 
as the result of prejudice, especially when opposed to their own. 
An instantaneous spring of hearty glee, or mental delight, would 
sometimes, notwithstanding his natural and delicate sense of de- 
corum, set all rules of etiquette at defiance, and exhibit itself in the 
same open and joyous manner, whether he were at the fireside of 
a friend, or at the governor’s council board. So, too, let his patri- 
otic sympathies be suddenly exposed to the impulse of popular en- 
thusiasm, and he might be seen mingling his boisterous acclama- 
tions with the boys in the streets, before he had time to reflect, 
that he was a man in years, and a sage philosopher. 
“With his perfect openness, candor, and frankness, therefore, it 
was perfectly natural, if not inevitable, that in his various inter- 
course with men, feelings should sometimes burst forth which had 
been better suppressed ; words uttered, which might cause regret ; 
and opinions expressed, which would seem imprudent. Upon any 
sudden provocation, especially if his sense of honor or duty were 
touched by the slightest approach of any fraudulent or unfair de- 
sign upon him, which no man would sooner perceive than he, his 
feeling of resentment was quick as the lightning’s flash, and 
might possibly give as withering a stroke, but it was almost as mo- 
mentary. No clouds of angry passion could gather and abide in 
his breast. He had no moody thoughts to give them blackness and 
durability. They would be dispersed as soon as they had risen, and 
leave the sky clear and sunny, the atmosphere pure and healthful. 
“ As his sense of justice, his sensibility, and sympathy, partook 
of all his natural quickness and activity, consciousness of error in 
him was sure to be followed by magnanimous amends. Even af- 
ter the indignant expression of his resentment for deliberate wrong 
done or intended to himself, if there were any thing in the situa- 
tion of his opponent calculated to excite his compassion and awa- 
ken his generous sympathies, he would at once make a surrender 
of all his rights, and become the benefactor of the very object of 
his just resentment. Such, in his noble and gentle nature, would 
be the issue of his imperiousness. Imperiousness! if this mean 
any thing arrogant, oppressive, or domineering over those within 
our power, no man on earth was farther removed from it than Dr. 
Bowditch. Ask the humblest citizen, with whom he had familiar 
intercourse or dealings ; ask the dependent of his household, or of 
his bounty and care, and the starting tear will tell you their deep 
and tender feelings of gratitude for the uniform experience of his 
kindness and benevolence. No, it was not towards such as these, 
that his manner could ever have assumed the semblance of imperi- 
ousness. lt must have been towards those who were themselves 
imperious, and regardless of the rights and feelings of others, the 
arrogant oppressor, the purse-proud self-aggrandizer. With these 
he had no sympathy, and little patience ; and if they interfered with 
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the proper course of his official duty, or haughtily interposed their 
claims upon his attention, to the prejudice of a more humble and 
rightful applicant, they would have been likely to receive a wither- 
ing rebuke, for which no amends would be offered. His strong 
and lively sense of justice was manifested on all occasions of vio- 
lence and outrage against the rights of men; and the more exposed 
to sectarian or popular prejudice the sufferers might be, the deeper 
would be his feelings of indignation, and the more energetic his 
exertions for their relief.”’— White's Eulogy. 


Bowditch’s exalted moral character adds another to the many 
instances of open simplicity of heart and unflinching devotion 
to truth, which geometry holds up as her most precious jewels, 
her legitimate sons, and her defenders from the charges 
which have been made against her. Agrippa de Nettesheim, 
a mathematician of the fifteenth century, wrote a treatise upon 
the vanity of science, and thought nothing more pernicious or 
dangerous to the life of man and the safety of his soul. Ber- 
nard, in the seventeenth century, resigned his professorship of 
astronomy in disgust, believing that this study neither made him 
better nor happier. Pascal, in a letter to Fermat, expressed the 
opinion, that geometry is the highest exercise of the wits, but, at 
the same time, useless; so that there is but little diflerence be- 
tween the geometer and a skilful artisan, and adds, “I have often 
said it is well to make mathematics the trial, but not the employ- 
ment of our strength; so that I would not take two steps for 
geometry, and J am sure that you are of my opinion.” ‘The in- 
fidel Gibbon, declared his gratitude that he had been diverted 
from the pursuit of mathematics, before they had destroyed all 
the finer sensibilities of the soul. These authorities are selected 
from a multitude which might be quoted against this science, 
and we grieve to grant that a powerful argument in support of 
them is furnished by the character of some of its disciples. Thus 
we read of Fatio de Duiller, who took his revenge upon Leib- 
nitz, for not having named him in the list of great mathemati- 
cians, by contesting the authorship of the calculus; and the 
spark, blown by his malice, kindled that mournful controversy 
between the geometers of England and the continent, which it 
has taken a century to quench. More for this, than for being a 
camisard, and for abetting and favoring Elias Marion in his 
‘wicked and counterfeit prophecies, and causing them to be 
printed to terrify the queen’s people,” did he deserve the place, 
which he occupied, during two days, in the pillory! We read, 
also, of Foncenet, who published Lagrange’s papers as his 
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own; and of Apollonius, who was accused of plagiarism. 
There was the vain Fontaine, thought to be a compound of 
cunning, simplicity, and pride, who said of his own essays ‘ they 
are the town talk ;” who remarked of Condorcet, ‘I once 
thought him my superior, and was jealous; I have lately taken 
heart ;” and of the well-known problem of tautochronism, 
‘‘when I entered the academy, the work of Bernouilli had just 
appeared. It turned the heads of all the geometers of the day. 
Nothing was spoken of but this problem: I resolved it; it was 
no more spoken of.” Alas, for the victim of vanity, it was 
again spoken of — and that by Lagrange — who, in defending 
himself from the attacks of Fontaine, took occasion to expose 
the defects of that geometer’s solution, which, after a few ineflec- 
tual struggles, the chagrined Fontaine was compelled to acknow- 
ledge. There was John Bernouilli, who could not restrain his 
unnatural jealousy of his brother and his own son. When his 
son had succeeded, after great labor, in resolving a most difli- 
cult problem, instead of the expected approbation, he was salu- 
ted with the rough inquiry, ‘Could you not do it at once ?” in 
a tone and with a gesture which terrified the youth, and were 
never forgotten by him ; and, when his son shared with him the 
prize of the academy, he was reproached by the father with want 
of filial respect. But the harsh parent suffered a well-merited 
punishment ; having violently attacked his amiable brother, 
James, he received a most humiliating proof of the superior ge- 
nius, whom he defied, in the celebrated defeat of the problem of 
isoperimetry. ‘There was the regal astronomer, Alphonso, of 
whom it was said, ** Dum coelum considerat, observatque astra, 
terram amisit,’”’ and who boasted, that if God had taken him in- 
to his councils, at the creation, he would have formed a simpler 
and better ordered world ; and Laplace himself denied the exist- 
ence of any overruling providence, but chance, or, as he pre- 
ferred to express it, the greater probability of some events than 
others. 

Ridicule might also be thrown upon mathematics, by a refe- 
rence to some of the applications which have been made of them. 
Gradi thought that o +0 +, &c., to infinity is finite, and that here 
lies the mystery of creation ; Hooke pretended to calculate the 
number of ideas of which the human mind is susceptible, and 
estimated them at three trillion, one hundred and fifty-five mil- 
lion, seven hundred and sixty thousand ; and, notwithstanding 
their obvious futility, attempts have been made to apply the cal- 
culus of probabilities to the decisions of assemblies. 

NO. VIII.—VOL. IV. 40 
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But all the instances which can be accumulated of flippant or 
quarrelsome mathematicians, of misapplied science, or of unde- 
vout, sceptical astronomers, are so few, that they can only serve 
as exceptions, to render more striking, by contrast, the undis- 
guised candor, the ardent love of truth, and the sincere rever- 
ence for religion, for which geometers have been so generally 
distinguished ; and they are not to be weighed, for an instant, 
against the names of Newton, Pascal, Viviani, Cassini, Ozanam, 
Gianelli, James Bernouilli, Gravesand, Euler, Bailly, De- 
lambre, Lagrange, and Bowditch; names which almost seem to 
justify the witty remark of Ozanam: “ qu’il appartient aux Doc- 
teurs de Sorbonne, de disputer, au pape de prononcer, et au 
mathematicien d’aller en paradis en ligne perpendiculaire.” 

The young man whose temperament is too ambitious in its as- 
pirations for the ordinary business of life, and whose cravings 
for fame are not to be satisfied with the common-place rewards 
of wealth and ease, will do well to study the lives and charac- 
ters of these philosophers; to compare their vigorous repose, 
their calm enthusiasm, with the turbulent excitement of the po- 
litician ; to contrast the transient greatness of the most impo- 
sing of our statesmen with the established immortality of our 
Bowditch ; and to reflect upon the moral taught by the double 
life of Bailly, who wandered from the path of science and lite- 
rature to that of politics. 'This moral is of the deepest interest 
in a land, almost all whose genius is absorbed into the dizzy 
whirlpool of public life ; it is neither the less instructive, that 
the bloody dangers of a revolution are exchanged for the seduc- 
tive profligacy of unprincipled leaders, and a capital teeming 
with vice; that, instead of the reign of terror, we have the 
bondage of hypocrisy; nor the less impressive that the honest 
patriot must dread, not so much the passions of a blind popu- 
lace, as the decrees of a short sighted democracy; not the 
sword of the executioner, but the blighting minority of the bal- 
lot-box. Early displaying the rare combination of a delicate 
taste and a fine imagination, with a love for the exact sciences, 
and strong powers of concentrating his mind upon them, Bailly 
was, at the age of fifty, a member of both the academies of 
France ; and had accomplished his eloquent masterpiece of the 
history of astronomy. About this time the voice of the French 
people growled out its defiance of despotism, and our mild phi- 
losopher was tempted to preside over that assembly of wolves, 
which tore to pieces the constitution and the monarchy of 
France. His puny attempts at conservatism, were rewarded as 
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he might have anticipated ; and, in less than five years after his 
original election to office, he was hurried to the scaffold upon the 
very scene of his first political victory. 

With regard to the utility of transcendental mathematics, all 
rational doubt must have vanished with the publication of the 
Principia. Before that time, a geometrical problem might per- 
haps have seemed, as Pascal said, to be a mere exercise of the 
wits, and the inquiry might have appeared pertinent, what is the 
use of perplexing one’s self with the infinite and the infinitely 
small where all is finite? With the straight line and the perfect- 
ly regular curve, where all is irregular? It was thus that Gali- 
leo, who could not see what triangles and circles had to do with 
philosophy, refused at first to learn mathematics; but no sooner 
did he commence the study of them, than he was transported at 
the certain possession of the whole truth; every thing was for- 
gotten for Euclid. His father tried to restrain him; it was in 
vain; the impulse was given; he kept open before him a Galen 
or an Hippocrates to conceal his Euclid, so that his love of truth 
led the disobedient son to act a falsehood. But at length he 
made a full confession to his father, and conjured him not to op- 
pose so decided a passion. The parent yielded, and the boy 
was left free to draw down upon himself the vengeance of the 
church, by his discovery of the truth, and the solemn denuncia- 
tions of the preacher, who chose for his text, “* Ye Galileans, 
why stand ye looking up to heaven ?” 

The fulness with whick Dr. Bowditch’s social and moral qua- 
lities have beeg developed by Mr. Young and Judge White, ren- 
ders it unnecessary to dwell longer upon his many virtues ; and 
the thorough analysis of his scientific labors by Mr. Pickering, 
distinguished as it is for that rigid accuracy, diligent research, 
and just appreciation of the great and good, which mark all the 
productions of this modest and admired scholar, and harmo- 
nising so delightfully with the unaffected, unostentatious rever- 
ence for the truth, which was manifest in every word and action 
of the lamented president of the Academy, has left no point un- 
touched or not sufficiently discussed. Nothing remains but to 
undertake the task of measuring him with other astronomers, 
and of anticipating the decisions of posterity, regarding his re- 
lative position and height as a man of science. 

The difficulty’ of estimating the greatness of a philosopher 
during his life, or too soon after his death, for time to have ab- 
sorbed personal prejudice, and for the first effervescence of grief 
and enthusiasm arising at his loss to have subsided, is much in- 
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creased in the case of the self-taught man, whose tastes and pur- 
suits have led him in a direction entirely different from all im- 
mediately around him. The tallest tree of the forest may re- 
main unnoticed amidst the many rivals which it barely overtops, 
while the solitary oak is admired and measured by every passer 
by. But, though the unassuming Bowditch was alone in his 
greatness, we cannot admit that he was great, merely because he 
was alone; a giant, only among dwarfs; a mountain, whose 
height consists in the depression of the surrounding valleys. 
Thoroughly conversant with the highest departments of mathe- 
matical science, he took his stand among the first geometers of 
the age ; he showed himself capable of correcting their errors, 
of deciding in their disputes, and of improving their best me- 
thods ; so that many names, which are familiar to European 
ears for their eminence in science, have claims to celebrity infe- 
rior to those of Bowditch. 

The rank of a philosopher cannot be understood without a 
clear view of the various divisions and the classification of the 
scientific men, among whom he stands. We must therefore en- 
deavor to present this yiew in the case of astronomers, who are 
naturally divided into the two classes, the practical and theo- 
retical astronomers ; the observers and the geometers, besides a 
third class, which includes the critics. 

When astromomy was in its youth, it did not aspire above the 
exercise of its physical powers, and was obliged to content itself 
with the simple collecting of materials, which its matured intel- 
lect was to organize into a science. We accordingly find, that 
with the exception of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, the highest as- 
tronomers previous to the time of Copernicus, were mere obser- 
vers. With the advance of science, the level of astronomical 
greatness has risen, the observer is less respected, and though 
the improvement of instruments and the increased knowledge of 
the sources of error have given to modern observations a degree 
of accuracy which would hardly have been dreamed of at the 
time of Tycho Brahe, almost the last very distinguished name, 
which we regard as properly belonging to this, the lowest class 
of astronomers, is that of Flamsteed. So entirely, in our own 
country, has physical talent been diverted to other channels, that 
we have nearly none of this class among us; without them we 
cannot have observatories, we can never boast of American as- 
tronomy ; they are as necessary to the erecting of the temple of 
this science, to the success of the genius who would make new con- 
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quests in the heavens, as the day laborer to the building of the 
city, or the soldier to the victory of the general. 

A far higher class of practical astronomers, most of whom 
have been, likewise, remarkable for their skill and diligence as 
observers, consists of those who have labored to predict the fu- 
ture positions of the stars, without farther reference than is ab- 
solutely necessary, to the physical laws which govern their mo- 
tions. They require in their calculations, only some elementary 
branches of mathematics, and almost unaided by the theories of 
geometers, they have succeeded in building up a perfect fabric 
of empirical astronomy. ‘The founder of their science was Hip- 
parchus, who was also the greatest observer of antiquity; and 
no astronomer has contributed so much to its progress as Brad- 
ley, of whom it is said, that if all astronomy had been destroy- 
ed, his observations were enough to restore it; and it is to his 
discoveries of aberration and nutation, that the modern science 
owes its great accuracy. So pure and magnanimous was Brad- 
ley’s love of science, that he would not allow his salary to be in- 
creased, because he feared that ‘“ if the place of royal astronomer 
were worth anything, it would not longer be given to an astro- 
nomer!”” 

Another class of observers, whose observations are continual- 
ly acquiring a new and higher interest, have principally devoted 
themselves to the natural history of the heavens. ‘They have 
almost succeeded in detecting the inhabitants of the moon, and 
in penetrating the burning atmosphere of the sun; they have 
examined the surfaces of the planets and satellites, and their 
adaptation to the support of beings like ourselves; they have 
watched all the changes and varieties of the stars, have given 
physical reasons why “ one star differeth from another in glory,” 
and have followed the motions of these distant suns as they re- 
volved about each other under the influence of their mutual at- 
tractions; and finally, by their observations of the nebula, 
which seem to have been formed by the Almighty as the germs 
of future worlds, they appear to have carried us back in the 
history of our own system billions of ages beyond the period of the 
Mosaic creation. ‘The eye whose enlarged vision surpassed all 
others in the development of this grand department of astrono- 
my, was that of a musician, the elder Herschel. 

Among theoretical astronomers, Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo, may be considered as forming a class by themselves, the 
three great founders of the modern system of astronomy. Co- 
pernicus rescued the hypothesis of the earth’s motion from the 
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disputes of the schools, and introduced it permanently into the 
halls of science. Enraptured with the simplicity which was 
thus given to the theory of the universe, both Galileo and 
Kepler embraced with enthusiasm the Copernican system, and 
each, in his way, endeavored to establish it. The former, by the 
invention of the telescope, gave a new impulse to the efforts of 
the observer ; and the latter, by banishing the complicated mo- 
tions of the ancients, and discovering his three celebrated laws, 
was enabled to reform the whole of astronomy. 

By the successful efforts of these philosophers, the path was 
opened to the law of gravitation ; astronomy was ripe for the 
sickle of the geometer, and for that overflowing harvest of intel- 
Jectual power, which astonished the world from the time of 
Newton to that of Laplace. The geometer is the noblest of as- 
tronomers; the prophet of the material universe, he embraces 
in a single formula all possible motions, and by tracing a few 
mystic characters upon the sand, he can predict celestial phe- 
nomena centuries before their occurrence. The successive la- 
bors of Newton, MacLaurin, Clairaut, D’Alembert, Euler, La- 
grange, and Laplace, tower one above the other, like Alps over 
Alps; we can hardly calculate which layer of the immense pile 
required, for its erection, the greatest outlay of mental energy ; 
and we hesitate whether more to admire the comprehensive 
genius which laid its broad and deep foundations, or the sublime 
power which raised its summit highest above the clouds. 

We have now arrived at the last class of astronomers, that of 
the critics, the historians and the collectors of the scattered la- 
bors of others. In this class, nearly at its head, second only to 
Delambre, and far above some whose fame has extended across 
the Atlantic, such as Lalande the compiler and the not always 
accurate Bailly, would we inscribe the name of Bowditch. 
Bowditch and Delambre were closely allied in their scientific 
characters, and we believe that each regarded the other with 
warm admiration and the highest respect. We have often heard 
Dr. Bowditch allude to the works of Delambre, as models of 
faithful history and finished compilation, works, as he said ‘to 
which he could always refer with the greatest ease; and we 
know that Delambre was at the pains to write a favorable article 
upon Bowditch’s ‘new method of working a lunar observa- 
tion,” and he commenced his criticisms with the remark that he 
did not expect ever to have been called upon to notice anything 
new upon a subject which had been so thoroughly discussed by 
mathematicians. 
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At the very outset of his course, while yet engaged in navi- 
gation, when only twenty-five years old, and four years before 
the publication of the “Practical Navigator” under his own 
name, Bowditch gave a most remarkable proof of his critical 
acumen by detecting an important error in the Principia, which 
had escaped the penetration of the acutest geometers. ‘This 
early evidence of his peculiar talent was far above the compre- 
hension of the professor of mathematics to whom it was shown, 
and whose objections are quite worthy of the author of Web- 
ber’s mathematics. But it would be injustice to Webber to for- 
get that he was, at this time, thought to be the first mathemati- 
cian of New England, and that he looked down from his hillock 
of glory upon the arithmeticians around him, and saw not a 
single hand raised to contest his supremacy. The multitude 
must, indeed, have wondered at the head which could produce 
two octavo volumes of mathematics; and without presuming to 
inquire whence the rules for measuring hogsheads and construct- 
ing charts were derived, they must have reverenced, as a kind 
of inventor of time, the man who had written a theory of dial- 
ling, had actually constructed an erect deciining sun-dial, and 
placed upon the wall of one of the Harvard halls, called Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The remains of this dial are still preserved, con- 
verted by the sacrilegious brush of the painter into a plain piece 
of board, square and white. What must have been the aston- 
ishment ef such a man at receiving from a humble navigator, a 
pretended correction of the Principia, of that immortal work, 
whose presence upon his table was as important to the dignity of 
the professor, as its contents were inscrutable to his comprehension. 
Not less intense must have been his surprise, than would ours 
now be at a similar attack, from an equally obscure source, upon 
the accuracy of Laplace or Bowditch. He seems to have 
sneered at the audacity of the youth, and to have undertaken to 
mistify him with a letter, the intricacy of which might have 
puzzled even Newton himself, and tells plainly of the confused 
state of his mind. ‘This singular incident must be regarded as 
illustrating, less the extent of Webber’s attainments, than the su- 
periority of the young seaman to all the mathematicians of his 
country. But Webber’s letter, combined with his own native 
modesty and caution, was not without its effect upon Bowditch, 
and his correction of Newton was not, for several years, present- 
ed to the American academy, and published in their transactions. 
It is thus noticed by Mr. Pickering: 


“ The immediate occasion of examining this subject, was an at- 
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tempt made by a celebrated English mathematician, the late Mr. 
Emerson, (in the notes to a new edition of La Motte’s Translation 
of the Principia,) to prove the accuracy of two equations used in 
the case; this had also been attempted before by other commenta- 
tors on the Principia, as Gregory, Le Seur, and Jacquier; ‘and 
in none of the editions (that Dr. Bowditch used,) not even that pub- 
lished by Bishop Horsley, is any doubt of their accuracy expressed 
or even insinuated.’ Yet, the method sanctioned by these high au- 
thorities, would, as Dr. Bowditch states, always make the correc- 
tions in question double of what they ought to be.”—Pickering’s 
Eulogy, p. 27. 


The same volume contains many other instances of Bowditch’s 
singular sagacity as a critic ; and the commentary upon the Méca- 
nique Céleste establishes, most conclusively, the propriety of his 
claims to the place which we have assigned him upon the judicial 
bench of astronomy. Alternately exposing the errors of Laplace, 
and defending him from the unmerited reproaches of rival geome- 
ters, whether maintaining the importance and utility of Legen- 
dre’s elliptic integrals, which Laplace had treated with neglect — 
whether commenting upon Ivory’s new principle of hydrosta- 
tics, or Poisson’s new theory of capillary attraction, or faithfully 
exhibiting, in all their details, the profound and splendid re- 
searches of these mathematicians upon the figure and attraction 
of the earth, he has in every case dispensed justice with strict 
impartiality, without any assumption of authority, but with a 
clearness of argument, from which there can be no appeal. As 
a compiler, he is unrivalled for the skill with which he has di- 
gested various treatises into an harmonious whole; by the care 
with which he has reduced them to an uniform system of nota- 
tion, he has given them an increased value; and his vast work 
may be regarded as containing the whole science of physical 
astronomy, down to the day of its publication. 

For the science of a country, thus beginning where it must 
naturally end, with criticism — born, as it would seem, in its 
second childhood — we should, at first view, anticipate a weak 
and shrivelled growth. But the short-sightedness of such a con- 
clusion may easily be shown by a reference to the present state 
of the mathematical world. The ‘jealousy which, having once 
been kindled, may, perhaps, never be wholly smothered between 
the scientific men of England and France, has led them to pur- 
sue opposite methods of investigation; and each country has 
pertinaciously adhered to its own system, unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the merits of that employed by its rival. The French 
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have striven to abolish the use of diagrams, notwithstanding the 
obvious facility of this direct avenue to the understanding, 
through the clearest of the senses; their excessive use, as some- 
times employed by the English, tends, undoubtedly, to weaken 
the conceptive power of the mind, but we do not believe in the 
expediency of wholly rejecting them. We suspect that the most 
determined analyst of France is sometimes compelled to resort 
to them in the speculations of his study, and that he often draws 
upon his slate the triangle and the circle, which are omitted up- 
on the printed page. ‘The pride of the English, again, aroused 
at the violence with which the Fluxions and the Principia were 
opposed by the geometers of the continent, hurried them, in their 
defence of the mightiest of astronomers, the Lycurgus of the 
material world, beyond all reasonable limits: they, unwisely, 
preferred the notation of the Fluxions to that of the Calculus : 
and, contending that the synthetical dress in which Newton chose 
to present the Principia to the world, was the only appropriate 
one, decreed that all mathematical truth should be clothed in the 
same attire. The amusing obstinacy with which John Bull 
closed his eyes, and adhered to his prejudices, prevented his 
perceiving the rapid strides with which the agile Frenchman was 
advancing before him ; and now, that he is beginning to open 
them, he seems somewhat astonished, ashamed, and piqued, at 
the completeness with which he is distanced. 

The very difficulties which Dr. Bowditch experienced in ‘the 
acquisition of knowledge, were the means of his becoming fa- 
miliar with the mathematics both of France and of England; and, 
free from the restraints of national prejudice, his unclouded mind 
found it easy to select, from every source, the best methods of 
calculation and demonstration. The result is that which might 
have been expected from such an intellect, under such circum- 
stances. 'The combination which he has effected, is just in all 
its proportions, and it cannot but have a permanent and salu- 
tary influence upon the future progress of American science. 

Although we place Dr. Bowditch among the critics, we have 
no intention to deny his originality. No man, indeed, could ac- 
complish the thorough reading of the Principia, and the Méca- 
nique Céleste, with their studied brevity and frequent omissions 
of demonstration, and discover their mistakes, without some- 
thing of the inventive power required for their production. 
While he may understand and enjoy the most delicate beauties 
of Homer, and Dante, and Shakspeare, and Schiller, and not 
be, in the least, a poet; he cannot read Newton and Laplace. 
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without establishing a claim to the title of mathematician, or be 
their commentator without, in some degree, being their rival. 
But we go farther, and insist that the very eagerness and perse- 
verance with which Dr, Bowditch devoted his life to science, are 
also an argument in favor of his success; for the affections of 
the intellect, like those of the heart, must be reciprocated to be 
enduring, and the ardent love of truth cannot last long in his 
mind to whom she is never propitious. We, accordingly, find 
that Dr. Bowditch has left many proofs ofa fertile genius. Be- 
sides his method of working lunar observations, he made a neat 
application of Napier’s Rules to oblique-angled spheric trigono- 
metry, and gave a most interesting investigation of the motions 
of a pendulum suspended from two points ; and, not to notice 
his elegant solutions of problems proposed in that useful work, 
whose importance in sharpening the intellect, and opening new 
paths of analysis, none could value more highly than he did, the 
Mathematical Diary. We may add, that he anticipated La- 
place, in a singularly neat method of summing the last terms of a 
series; and the marginal notes in many of the volumes, which 
are carefully preserved in his library, prove that he had also an- 
ticipated, by several years, the eminent French geometer, Fou- 
rier, in a method of notation, much admired, and now universally 
adopted by mathematicians. 

But Dr. Bowditch was careless of his reputation; a true Ba- 
conian philosopher : ambition and love of science were, with him, 
sincerely subservient to practical utility. It was this, which led 
him to publish the Practical Navigator, and labor, with such 
assiduity, to free it from errors which might mislead the seaman, 
and expose him to danger. Jt was this which, more than any 
thing else, stimulated his efforts to elucidate the work of Laplace ; 
and never shall we forget the smile of delight which glowed in 
that face, upon which death had already set its seal, when, 
the last time that we saw him, the last time that he was at his 
place of business, an allusion was made to a young mathemati- 
cian, who had recently been enabled, through the medium of his 
translation, to master the first volume of the Mécanique Céleste. 

In regarding the astronomical science of his country, as com- 
mencing with Dr. Bowditch, we have not overlooked the name 
of Rittenhouse. The philosophical papers of this celebrated 
man do not, however, give evidence of that high mathematical 
power, which we might have expected from one who has borne 
the'reputation of being an inventor — the third, or, if all pre- 
tensions were allowed, probably not less than the hundredth, in- 
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ventor of fluxions. But our object is not to detract from the 
fame of Rittenhouse ; the energy which raised him from the 
plough to the presidency of the philosophical society, could not 
have been of a common order; and he must have deserved the 
respect which he received from the scholars of Europe, as well 
as America. He was no despicable astronomer ; but, as he has 
not, in any way, left the impress of his mind upon the science, he 
does not interfere with the claims of Bowditch. 

When we speak of Bowditch, as a solitary mathematician, we 
do not mean that he was entirely alone. He has left behind 
him those of whom the country is justly proud, and we can still 
boast of our Adrain, Nulty, Strong, and Anderson. 

If, now, we return to Dr. Bowditch’s moral character, we 
see that the same love of truth, and of doing good, which inspired 
him as a man of science, was infused into all his conduct as a 
citizen, a neighbor, and a friend. Not a single measure was ever 
advised by him, in the management of the several institutions 
with which he was connected — either the Salem or Boston 
Atheneums, the American Academy, or Harvard University, — 
whether successful or unsuccessful, praised or censured, popular 
or unpopular, that did not flow in his breast from a sole source. 
Regardless of persons, he was unwearied in his patriotic labors 
to render these institutions as useful as possible; he was ready 
to suffer the most relentless odium in his efforts to purge them 
from all enervating influences; and, though the arrow aimed at 
corruption, may sometimes have penetrated the heart of purity 
and benevolence, the bow was never drawn bythe hand of envy, 
of malice, or of selfish ambition. All who best knew him, tes- 
tify to the loftiness of the motives, which guided his whole course. 
We cannot, then, but hope that his moral, as well as his scien- 
tific, influence may be felt in the new world of geometry ; that 
the spotless integrity of his life may be adopted as a model by 
our future astronomers ; and that the serenity of the day may 
thus correspond to the purity of the dawn. 
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Art. III. — Historical Address delivered before the Philomathean 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania, November 1st, 1838. 
By Witu1am B. Rexp. Philadelphia : 1838. 


THERE is a period in the national history of our country, 
which has not yet received the full historic attention that is due 
to it. No event, perhaps, in our civic annals possesses a deeper 
interest, in consideration of its unending series of consequences, 
than the commencement of that political system which has ob- 
tained the historical designation of “the old Congress.” On the 
fifth day of September, 1774, about fifty citizens, delegates 
from ‘the several colonies and provinces in North America’’ 
met at the Carpenter’s Hall in the city of Philadelphia, and 
that meeting, it may safely be asserted, gave a tone and charac- 
ter to the whole revolutionary struggle. It was the first pualsa- 
tion of national life. Elementary as the assembly was, it must 
have revealed a sense of colonial power that left not a spot for 
the apprehension of ministerial intimidation. Apart from the 
eloquence which distinguished that session, the traditionary orato- 
ry of Patrick Henry, of John Adams, and the Rutledges, and 
that more permanent in the state papers on the journal, we can 
well conceive how mighty must have been the silent action on 
each others spirits of the presence of such men as composed that 
body. There was the stern enthusiasm of Samuel Adams, the 
man whom Mr. Galloway afterwards described from his personal 
observation, as one who “eats little, drinks little, sleeps little, 
thinks much, and is most indefatigable in the pursuit of his ob- 
ject ;” there was the vigorous native good sense of Roger Sher- 
man ; there were the refined and accomplished intellects of John 
Dickinson, of Jay, and Lee, and the Livingstons, and there was 
the tranquil energy and wisdom of George Washington. It 
need be no marvel that from the day on which these men, and 
others such as they, coming together to consult on their country’s 
welfare, looked on each others faces and heard each others words, 
the movement of the cause, which brought them there, was on- 
ward—-steady, and leading to results, it had not entered into 
their hearts to conceive. Strong as was the wisdom which cha- 
racterized that assembly, and rich as it was in the various el- 
ements that make up that imaginative sagacity, which enables a 
great mind to discover in the distance the rising tops of future 
events, we cannot imagine that all combined, could have given 
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a vision mighty enough to picture the sequel of that day’s trans- 
actions. When the finger of history is placed on the record of 
them, it may pass on till it traces their consequences in indepen- 
dence. Besides, the meeting on that fifth day of September was 
the beginning of that political combination which first led to the 
imperfectly constituted system which has been conveniently en- 
titled ‘the Revolutionary Government,” — then ill compacted 
under the Confederation — and at last taking a form and per- 
manence as the ‘‘ more perfect union,” designed and secured by 
the present Constitution. 

When we lock back from the present time to the first meet- 
ing of the old congress, there is some difficulty in fully appre- 
ciating the importance and the character of that event. A 
careless chronicler might overlook it as an epoch. Neither our 
own day, nor the high elevation of the union as now constituted, 
gives the true point of vision. ‘The contemplation of the pre- 
sent, presses too strongly on the mind to allow it at once to es- 
timate truly that period. Our thoughts are pre-occupied with 
the close political and social affinities that have gradually arisen 
from our national system — the old colonial landmarks are effa- 
ced, and we cannot now-a-days readily believe that it was any 
mighty affair for some fifty individuals to come together from 
diferent sections of the country. To judge of these things 
aright, we must seek another position. It has been well remark- 
ed, that to form a true conception of what history records, and to 
draw instruction from it, the assistance of imagination is needed. 
It is an erroneous and narrow minded opinion of the functions 
of that faculty, to suppose its chief office is to falsify. So far 
from it, the aim of all high efforts of imagination is truth. With 
regard to its connexion with historical knowledge, in order to 
form a lively idea of events that transpired earlier than the reach 
of our experience, their scenes, the characters, the thoughts and 
feelings of those who participated in them, we must carry our- 
selves out of our own day, and look on them as they were look- 
ed on by those who were contemporary. To the unimaginative 
student, the page of history is but a meagre record; he gathers 
from it nothing but lifeless memories — it is to him a cold ab- 
straction. ‘The very facts themselves, become to his mind vir- 
tually less true, because they are stripped of part of the power 
of truth; they are faintly and feebly impressed upon the under- 
standing. It is only when history is embraced by imagination, 
that it becomes a living idea, instinct with the strength and pre- 
sence of reality; it is only thus, that partial conceptions are ex- 
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panded, and the mind disabused of false impressions it often 
receives unconsciously. For it is not so much the difference 
between the use of imagination and the absence of it, as it is 
between the imagination active, though controlled and guided 
by reason, and the imagination passive, and abandoned to its 
own fitfulness and irregularities. The dullest brain that ever 
plodded along the paths of history is not safe from error, unless 
that path is illuminated by the combined lights of the understand- 
ing and imagination. ‘The most matter of fact intellect of the 
driest annalist, may find that at the very time he prides himself 
On restraining every motion of imagination, his fancy has been 
unwittingly busy. It is thus that unconsciously the past is often 
invested with the attributes of the present, and the occurrences, 
the genius of a former age, measured by a standard that was 
never intended for them. We want imagination therefore to 
make us sure of the facts — to give us the truth, and to make it 
part of our spirit. Let it not be supposed that we are maintain- 
ing that this faculty is not liable to be abused, nor that we have 
in our thoughts anything like romance or fiction illustrative of 
history. We speak of the legitimate use of imagination in the 
department of history proper. 

There are few subjects on which the mind is more exposed to 
the unperceived intrusion of erroneous notions, than the relation 
during the colonial period between the different communities 
which now make up the union. The complicated frame work 
of our system has been for about half a century acquiring 
strength and solidity, from the imperceptible processes of time ; 
there is a constant concurrence in the national legislature which 
creates a fellowship between remote sections; there are the mil- 
lion of interchanges arising from an active commercial spirit — 
the progress of the arts is speeding and facilitating intercourse 
to an extent never dreamed of — beside all such relations of a 
political and social character, we are, it is to be hoped, every 
day realizing more and more the community of our possession 
in the fame.of our ancestry and all that is glorious in our com- 
mon history. The course of events has been to supply with an 
increasing abundance the elements that make up a nation’s heart. 
But all this has a tendency to dazzle and confuse our thoughts, 
when directed to an early period of the formation of the union. 
We are apt to presume that it was brought about with little diffi- 
culty — that it was an easy result, and just what might have been 
anticipated. ‘This, ona little reflection, is perceived to be a se- 
rious misapprehension. ‘The formation of the union was a slow 
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—a laborious and reluctant process. The period of transition 
from the original state of political severalty to the present poli- 
tical combination, was a space of time not shorter than a century 
anda half. It began with the first suggestion of that little local 
coalition, styled the New England Confederacy, in 1637, and 
came down to the declaration of independence, which completed 
the union, (for Jet it be remembered that in transforming the 
states from their colonial condition, it gave independence to the 
states 7m wnion,) or if a later datebe preferred, down to the time 
when the union was confirmed and made “ more perfect” by the 
adoption of the federal constitution. During this whole period, 
the processes of combination were at work — silently, imper- 
ceptibly — seldom thought of, and never fully appreciated. It 
did not enter into the heart of man to conceive, to what great 
results every thing was tending. ‘The association of these dis- 
tinct communities was not the work of political sagacity. Ac- 
cording to our apprehensions, the mind of man had but little to 
do with it—or was at best a very subordinate agent. But is 
this a suggestion, it may be inquired, designed to disparage the 
union —a reason for doubting its expediency, and calling in 
question its value? No: when we intimate that it was not the 
product of human forethought, and political wisdom and experi- 
ence — that it cannot be traced to any premeditated plan — the 
idea of any one man, or the concert of any one body of men, 
we are very far from meaning to imply that it was a work of 
chance. ‘A wiser spirit was at work for us ;” and if there is 
one circumstance which, more than another, should impress deep- 
ly upon the heart of every thoughtful citizen of this republic 
the value of the union, it is this very fact, that it was not by the 
mind of man alone that it was wrought. The union, in truth, 
was not made, but it grew. It grew as the tree grows, as the 
forest grows. Of no political result may it be more emphatical- 
ly asserted, that God gave the increase. Let any one examine 
the colonial and revolutionary history of our country with re- 
ference to the formation of the union — let him observe how 
conflicting interests were undergoing a reconciliation — how 
discordant feelings were gradually attuning toa better harmony — 
how those who were to one another strangers, were becoming 
familiar friends — how the sentiment of brotherhood was by de- 
grees finding a place in the bosoms of the members of different 
colonies— and let him reflect too, that all this was going on as if 
it were only incidental to other events, the actors in which were 
unconscious of their tendencies, — and if he is not laboring under 
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the infidel’s malady — that ‘thick drop serene” which so fear- 
fully clouds the intellectual sight— he will perceive the hand of 
an over-ruling Providence shaping the rough hewn ends — go- 
verning and guiding the current of things towards an unthought 
of channel. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the difficulties that were over- 
come, in the establishment of a union among the colonies. We 
wish to advert to the subject only so far as is necessary to place 
the student of history in the true position to understand the im- 
portance of the convocation of the congress of 1774. At the 
present day, we have become so familiar with the recurrence 
of conventions, composed of delegates from the several sec- 
tions of the country, brought together for every variety of 
purpose — ecclesiastical and political — moral, agricultural, 
literary, and fanatical — that we are prone to take for 
granted that it was equally easy for our forefathers to join their 
heads together in council. It might, we have no doubt, be 
shown, on the contrary, that the colonies never came together, 
except when constrained to do so by a sense of common danger. 
The seeds of the union were few, and sown in no very conge- 
nial soil. It would seem as if the chief, if not the only impulse 
to any concert of action, was the security of their common safe- 
ty. The presence of a savage foe on the New England fron- 
tier, with some additional apprehensions from other neighbors, 
was the motive of that small eastern confederacy, about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, to which we have already al- 
luded; and when the danger passed away, the feeble ties which 
held those few colonies together in an imperfect league, fell away 
also. When, at another period, a war was anticipated between 
Great Britain and her colonies, on the one side, and France on 
the other, the apprehension of it, enforced, too, by sugges- 
tions and promptings from the British ministry, produced no- 
thing more than the abortive plan of the Albany congress, in 
1754. Again, when danger threatened from a new quarter — 
royalty grasping more tightly its transatlantic realm — when the 
hand of the mother country was first rudely laid on the lusty 
children that had grown up with so little of her fostering care, 
—the result was only a few weeks’ joint deliberation in the 
Stamp Act congress, at New York. Even ata later period, when 
the measures of parliament and the ministry had become very 
much the settled colonial policy of the parent country, the con- 
gress of 1774 closed its brief session with a contingent adjourn- 
ment, that left it doubtful whether the colonies would again be 
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found acting in concert. It was not until the wearied patience 
of the people was worn ont, and the outraged sense of freedom 
driven to the last resort, that the coalition of the colonies began 
to assume the aspect of permanence. ‘Then, and not till then, it 
became apparent to the philosophic eye, what had long been the 
tendency of all things touching the relation between those dis- 
tinct communities. ‘Together they had sought redress for their 
grievances —together they declared their rights— they ap- 
pealed, petitioned, remonstrated, together — and when they en- 
countered the same repulse and the same disappointment, they 
** associated” under solemn pledges — “ the sacred ties of vir- 
tue, honor, and love of country,” —for a combined, pacific 
esistance, (October 20, 1774.) At length, when all had failed, 
and they saw that the hour had come for the last appeal, they 
bowed down together in ‘“ public humiliation, fasting, and pray- 
er,” and with hearts thus strengthened, they stood prepared to 
face the common danger. It was one war to all. Blood was 
soon shed; and that blood, poured out for the common cause of 
all, was the seal of the union. 

Nor is it extraordinary, that the chief inducement to union 
should have been found in the sense of common danger ; for 
there was many an obstacle that required the hand of time to 
smooth down. ‘The great difference in the characteristics of the 
various colonists, at their first settlements, would of course long 
continue to modify aad sway the habits and feelings of their de- 
scendants. The elements of religious animosity had been 
brought to the country. The two great parties that divided Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, were not unrepresented among 
their countrymen on this side the Atlantic. ‘There was a race 
of puritans and a race of cavaliers, and it would have been 
strange if they had found much in common in their tempers of 
life. Indeed, there were, it is familiarly knowa, many causes of 
positive antipathy — religious differences — boundary disputes 
—clashing interests and jealousies. Besides, during the whole 
colonial times, there was very little, apart from the one connect- 
ing principle we have above referred to, that was calculated to 
make one colony of importance in the estimation of another. 
Whatever a colony was unable to supply its own inhabitants 
with, was obtained from the mother country. ‘This was an obvi- 
ous and necessary consequence of the policy which was restrict- 
ive on the commerce and manufactures of the colonies. It was, 
in a great measure, in accordance with the feelings of the colo- 
nists ; for old England had a place in their hearts, but what was 
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New England to Virginia, or Virginia to New England? When 
the thoughts of those who were dwelling in the different settle- 
ments in this country travelled out of the household of their re- 
spective colonies, they travelled not to the other colonies, but to 
the old country. Whatever external sympathies existed, were 
for the land of their forefathers. ‘The filial feeling still survived, 
and it gave place but slowly to the fraternal feeling. It is a fact 
not unworthy of notice, that when London experienced the cala- 
mity of the great fire, in 1666, contributions were made by the 
colonists for the relief of the sufferers. ‘There was a manifesta- 
tion of sympathy for a misfortune in England, precisely analo- 
gous to that which has been prompt in its action, when, of late 
years, similar calamities have befallen several cities of the union. 
There is quoted in Governor Hutchinson’s history of the colony 
of Massachusetts, a curious expression of the state of the popu- 
lar feeling, as it existed in the early part of the last century, not 
only towards the parent country, but in its inter-colonial rela- 
tions: it would seem that as early as 1728, some imputation of 
thoughts of independence had attached to the chief colony of 
New England, which it was deemed proper to disavow, in an ad- 
dress by a deputation to the council. The disavowal was 
couched in the following language : 


“From the universal loyalty of the people, even beyond any 
other part of his majesty’s dominions, it is absurd to imagine they 
can have thoughts of independency ; and to show the reverse, it is 
the custom for all persons coming from thence for London, though 
they and their fathers and grandfathers were born in New England, 
to say and always deem it coming ‘home,’ as naturally as if 
born in London; so that it may be said, without being ludicrous, 
that it would not be more absurd to place one of his majesty’s beef 
eaters to watch a child in the cradle, that it does not rise and cut 
his father’s throat, than to guard these infant colonies to prevent 
their shaking off the British yoke. Besides, they are so distinct 
from one another in their forms of government, in their religious 
rites, in their emulation of trade, and consequently in their affec- 
tions, that they can never be supposed to unite in so dangerous an 
enterprise.” —Hutchinson’s History, vol. 2, p. 319, note. 


Who could have conceived, that in less than half a century, a 
land so innocently loyal, should produce such men as James Otis 
and Josiah Quincy —the Adamses, and Hancock, and Warren— 
or that, with one heart and one mind, the colonies, from New- 
Hampshire to Georgia, should be found united in their « danger- 
ous enterprise.” 
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Something very like the feeling so strongly expressed in the 
passage we have just quoted, may be traced down to the period 
of the change in the colonial policy of Great Britain, that led to 
resistance. ‘‘ Home,” was the significant and endearing epithet 
which long continued to be applied to the mother country. It 
is manifest, too, both from documentary history and from private 
correspondence, how limited was the intercourse between the in- 
habitants of the different colonies. In the biographies of those 
whose movements were of sufficient consequence to be traced 
and recorded, we recollect but few instances of any thing of the 
kind. Washington, in 1756, travelled as far to the eastward as 
Boston, and in 1757 visited Philadelphia ; but both these visits 
were occasioned by peculiar demands of a public nature, con- 
nected with the French war, — the first, for the purpose of a 
personal interview with the commander-in-chief, General Shir- 
ley; the second, to attend a conference of governors and officers, 
summoned by Lord Loudoun. Mr. Quincy’s visit to the southern 
and middle colonies was, it is obvious from the record of it, an 
undertaking of quite an unusual character. No other instance 
of the kind occurs at present to our recollection, except a visit 
to Boston of two of the Philadelphia patriots — John Dickin- 
son and Joseph Reed —a few years previous to the commence- 
ment of the war. Dr. Franklin, indeed, from peculiar circum- 
stances, had a very extensive personal familiarity with many of 
the colonies. 

We have thus suggested, as they have occurred to us, a few 
of the considerations, which ought not to be overlooked, if we 
desire to form a correct historic estimate of the importance of 
the congress of 1774. Our attention has been drawn particu- 
larly to the organization of that assembly by a valuable histori- 
cal discourse, delivered before a literary society, in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, by Mr. William B. Reed, lately attorney 
general of the state of Pennsylvania. We are glad to meet 
with a disposition to break new ground in this department of 
oratory. ‘There has been such a multitude of these collegiate 
addresses, that the range of topics to which they have, appropri- 
ately hitherto, been devoted, is beginning to be exhausted. It 
appears to us that subjects more specific in their nature — histo- 
rical investigations, for instance, as in the present case— might 
be discussed with great advantage on such occasions. Innume- 
rable neglected tributaries to the general history of the country 
might thus be made available. It is gratifying, too, to meet 
with an effort to stimulate the young men of our country to some- 
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thing better than the superficial acquaintance with its history, 
with which too many are contented. In the thorough study of 
the genius, the temper, and the integrity of our heroic age, may 
be felt the best political discipline: it cannot but constitute one 
of the great moral elements of our safety. Mr. Reed approaches 
his subject with strong feeling : 


‘** None know but those who have critically examined it, how rich 
are the spoils of time which our history contains. Tew can real- 
ize its true, though unappreciated value — how much it is neglect- 
ed and how often prostituted. Yes, prostituted — for he prosti- 
tutes the classic history of this soil w ho uses it for the poor pur- 
poses of contemporary strife, or explores its treasures merely to 
find new phrases of adulation to some leader whom accident or 
faction may have raised to temporary distinction. The jewels of 
the revolution suit not the attire of the day. The armour of our 
chivalry would sink a modern ‘hero’ in the dust. The old 
puritan wanderer who travelled through Scotland to visit the 
graves of the Cameronian sufferers, was the incarnation of a noble 
sentiment — a sentiment which, where it ripens into a rule of con- 
duct, makes the pride of ancestry a virtue. Time with him had 
not weakened the memory or tradition of ‘a broken covenant and 
a persecuted kirk,’ and it was his enthusiasm to travel from 
churchyard to churchyard, seeking no other recompense than the 
consciousness that he had arrested the hand of decay, and preserved, 
till some other enthusiast might appear to renew them, the epitaphs 
of patriotism and valor. 

“ Sucha feeling of veneration, such pride of lineage, I invoke for 
the study of our “America memorials. The invocation will not 
be in vain. 

“ The pride of revolutionary ancestry — the sense that the blood 
which flows in his veins is the blood of a patriot of the revolution, 
is an heritage that no American should disdain. It is more than a 
privilege; it is ‘a sonorous memento’ of fidelity to the cause of 
republican institutions and popular sovereignty ; of the citizen’s 
loyalty to the state ; of hereditary obligation to patriotic duty, and 
unwavering confidence i in popular capacity.” pp- 6, 7. 


The subject of Mr. Reed’s discourse is ‘* the origin of the 
revolutionary union —the recorded and traditionary history of 
the acts and influences that led to the convocation of the first con- 
tinental congress, which met in Philadelphia, in the month of 
September, 1774.” Before passing to that part of the address, 
which gives it a permanent value as an historical paper, and 
which has been our particular inducement to appropriate an ar- 
ticle to it, we must quote a single passage, containing a sentiment 
which cannot be too often or too strongly impressed on the 
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popular mind. It is called forth by an allusion to the resistance 
made to the entry of the tea cargoes, shipped by the East India 
company to the principal American ports in 1773. 


‘There was in the conduct of the colonists throughout, a stern 
dignity — a resolute defiance of metropolitan power, that is wor- 
thy all admiration. Nor was it less admirable as involving but in 
a single instance, where popular endurance was too much tried, 
any overt act of violence. It is a libel on the revolution to say 
that ‘it sprang from a Boston riot.’ The ‘ Boston riot’ was 
the spasm of an agonized frame, and it is a profanation of history 
to cite it as authority for the violence of the hour, or the defiance 
of law, which the demagogues of the day may seek to excite or 
justify. Boston, in the language of one of her sons, had been so 
long ‘galled without and vexed within,’ that patience with her 
had ceased to be a virtue.”* p. 19. 


This is one of the glories of the American revolution — one 
of its characteristics that separate it immeasurably from that 
other great convu!sion in the same century, the French revolu- 
tion. Our story is free from the reproach of wanton cruelty 
and unnecessary violence; the mighty task which devolved upon 
our ancestors, was achieved not less with the gentleness than the 
fortitude of magnanimity. ‘There was the meekness inspired by 
the majesty of right, and by the moral confidence in “ the good 
old cause,” and there was a prevalent sentiment of religion 
which tempered the bitterness of the strife. There was none of 
that inhuman, brutal ferocity, which made the revolution i 
France so hideous — none of that demoniac delight of striking 
terror into every retreat of happiness — that dabbling in blood, 
it mattered little from what veins it flowed, of old men, of women, 
and children; that gloating over human gore, which even after 
the lapse of near fifty years it is appaling to contemplate as a 
mere picture of what the heart of man is capable of. Let us at 
the first symptom of lawless violence and outrage in this land, 
take heed that we keep our freedom pure from the contamination 
of unmanly cruelty. 

We proceed to that part of the address, which contains a 
thorough and satisfactory investigation of a matter of consider- 
able historical interest —the priority of action in the colonies 
respecting the first continental congress. As the passage seems 
to settle the question, it is desirable to present it entire : 

“On Tuesday, May 10th, intelligence of the port bill reached 
Boston. On the 12th, by another arrival, it was received in New 
York, and on the 17th it was first known in Philadelphia. The instant 


* Josiah Quincy, Jun. 
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and coincident action of the different communities shows how close 
was the bond of sympathy by which they were united. There 
was no pause in the expression of resentment, and at the instant 
when the beacon was fired at Boston, alight burst from every head- 
land, and showed that there were watchmen who were watching 
the coming of the common danger from one end of the continent 
to the other. I shall not intrude on the province of history by 
narrating here the action of the colonists at the various prominent 
points, but pass hastily to the remedy which was suggested and 
adopted. 

“ At Boston redress was proposed in the form of immediate agree- 
meuts of commercial non-intercourse with Great Britain and the 
West-Indies, and a special agent, Mr. Paul Revere, the father of 
one of our respectable fellow citizens, was sent southward as far 
as Philadelphia to solicit the concurrent action of the colonies. 
And here I may be allowed to correct an error that has crept into 
all the histories of the times, with respect to the first formal recom- 
mendation of the mode of redress which was adopted. I meanthe 
convocation of a General Congress. 

“ Prior to 1774, there had been many suggestions of something 
like an union of the colonies through their representatives in con- 
gress. In April, 1773, Samual Adams said— ‘Should the cor- 
respondence from Virginia produce a congress, and then an as- 
sembly of states, it would require the head of a very able minister 
to speak with so respectable a body. This, perhaps, is a mere fic- 
tion in the mind of a political enthusiast ; ministers of state are 
not apt to be disturbed with dreams.’ In April, 1774, Arthur 
Lee, writing from London, stated as his opinion, ‘that there 
ought to be a congress.’ These were private suggestions. Such 
a measure had been adopted with beneficial effect at the time of 
the stamp act, and seemed to be the only one which commended 
itself alike to the moderate and the zealous. The friend of go- 
vernment could not object, when he knew that the alternative was 
open resistance in the form of obstructions to trade. The patriot 
could not withhold his approval to a plan which, however produc- 
tive of short delay, secured concert of action and effective sympa- 
thy. Thus acceptable to all when once formally suggested, it was 
promptly acceded to, and history has thought the inquiry worth at- 
tention, to whom belongs the credit of having at this crisis formally 
revived the plan. All the elementary writers that I have consult- 
ed, as well as the most accurate biographers who have examined 
the subject, have concurred in assigning the credit of this great 
measure to our sister city of New York. The careful examina- 
tion of original papers that I have had occasion to make, satisfies 
me that this is an error, and that the plan of a congress was not 
only not first suggested in New York, but was not proposed there 
at all till the recommendation came from Philadelphia. 
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“ To neither community, however, in point of fact, does the merit 
of the first public suggestion of a congress belong. On the 17th 
May, 1774, a town meeting was held at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, called by warrant, at which Samuel Nightingale acted as 
moderator, and the following resolutions were adopted : 

“* Resolved, That this town will heartily join with the province 
of Massachusetts Bay and the other colonies, in such measures as 
shall be generally agreed on by the colonies, for the protecting 
and securing their invaluable rights and privileges, and transmit- 
ting the same to the latest posterity. 

“* Resolved, That the deputies of this town be requested to use 
their influence at the approaching session of the general assem- 
bly of this colony, for promoting a congress, as soon as may be, 
of the representatives of the general assemblies of the several 
colonies and provinces in North America, for establishing the 
firmest union, and adopting such measures as to them shall appear 
most effectual, to insure that important purpose, and to agree upon 
proper methods for executing the same.’ 

‘“‘ These resolutions, though prior to the action of New York and 
Philadelphia, were probably for a time unknown beyond the im- 
mediate neighborhood where they originated. The question, as to 
which of the two principal cities of the colonies publicly agitated 
the proposition of a congress, still remains; and the error of giv- 
ing, in this matter, New York a precedence to Philadelphia, is 
not affected by the anterior action of the town meeting at Provi- 
dence. 

“ The first meeting that was held at New York after the receipt 
of the port bill was on the 16th May, when nothing was done be- 
yond the appointment of a committee of fifty to correspond with 
the colonies. On Tuesday, 17th, the express arrived from Bos- 
ton on its way to Philadelphia. On Thursday, 19th, a second 
meeting was called to ratify the proceedings of the former meet- 
ing. At neither of these was there a suggestion made as toa con- 
gress. On Monday, the twenty-third of May, the committee of 
fifty met, and adopted the following resolution : 

“ «Ordered, that Mr. M‘Dougall, Mr. Low, Mr. Duane, and Mr. 
Jay, be a committee to prepare and report a draft of an answer to 
the Boston committee at 8 o’clock P. M., to which hour the 
grand committee then adjourned.’ 

“ At 8 o’clock the same evening (23d) the grand committee met, 
and the letter prepared by Mr. Jay, recommending a general con- 
gress, was reported and adopted. This, says his biographer, was 
the first formal suggestion of a congress for the colonies. At the 
same meeting it was ‘ Ordered, that the chairman send a copy of 
this letter to the committee at Boston, and to the committee of 
correspondence at Philadelphia, acknowledging the receipt of a 
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copy of their letter to Boston, and approving the sentiments con- 
tained in it.’ 

** But in the interval, what was doing in this, ou rstaid and peace- 
ful city, and what was the letter which the New York gentle- 
men received from Philadelphia? On the 17th or 18th of May, 
the port bill was published in the papers of Philadelphia, and on 
that, or the next day, Mr. Revere arrived from Boston. On Fri- 
day evening, May 20th, between two and three hundred of the 
most respectable inhabitants met at the City Tavern, when a com- 
mittee of correspondence was appointed.* On the 21st the com- 
mittee met and reported a letter to Boston, which was adopted, 
signed, and despatched by Mr. Revere. As I have stated, it is da- 
ted two days before the New York committee met, or Mr. Jay’s 
letter was reported, and contains the following passage, conclusive 
on this question of precedence. 

“* By what means the truly desirable circumstance of a reconci- 
liation and future harmony with our mother country, on constitu- 
tional grounds, may be obtained, is indeed a weighty question. 
Whether by the method you have suggested of a non-importation 
and non-exportation agreement, or by a general congress of de- 
puties from the different colonies, clearly to state what we con- 
ceive to be our rights, and to make a claim, or petition of them, to 
his majesty, in firm but decent and dutiful terms, so as that we may 
know by what line to conduct ourselves in future, are now the 
great points to be determined. The latter we have reason to think 
would be the most agreeable to the people of the province, and the 
first step that ought to be taken; the former may be reserved as 
our last resource should the other fail, which we trust will not be 
the case, as many wise and good men in the mother country begin 
to see the necessity of a good understanding with the colonies, 
upon the general plan of liberty as well as commerce.’ 

“ This letter, dated the twenty-first, was received and acknow- 
ledged at New York on the twenty-third, and on its receipt was 
the formal suggestion of a congress made by Mr. Jay in his letter 
to Boston.” pp. 21—27. 

The important proposition to be deduced from the chapter in 
our history, i, that the movement of the different colonies to a 
general congress was simultaneous, or nearly so. It is of much 
greater interest to establish this, than to show that any one colo- 
ny acted in the matter as a leader to the others. But this very 
consideration, so far from diminishing, confirms the necessity of 
ascertaining, distinctly and accurately, the precise dates when 


* It consisted of John Dickinson, William Smith, Edward Penington, Joseph 
Fox, John Nixon, John M. Nesbit, Samuel Howell, Thomas Mifilin, Joseph 
Reed, Thomas Wharton, Jun., Benjamin Marshall, Thomas Barclay, George 
Clymer, Charles Thomson, Jeremiah Warder, Jun., John Cox, John Gibson, and 
Thomas Penros:. 
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each colony adopted its resolution in favor of acongress. There 
can be little doubt that the idea of an assembly of delegates 
from the different colonies had become a popular sentiment 
early in 1774. It is rather singular that so much looseness 
should have crept into the various histories and biographies in 
the references to the colonial proceedings. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in the Life of Washington, in describing the events in Vir- 
ginia at this crisis, speaks of a previous popular movement in 
New York and Boston. Judge Story, in the historical sketch of 
the revolution, prefixed to his commentaries, traces the assemb- 
ling of the congress of 1774 to the recommendation of Massa- 
chusetts. ‘The meeting in Philadelphia appears to have escaped 
even the keen sighted and indefatigable research of Mr. Sparks, 
to whom far more than to any other is American history indebt- 
ed: in his biography of Gouverneur Morris, countenance is given 
to the belief that the town meeting in New York was the first public 
assemblage that promulgated the proposal for a general con- 
gress. ‘The record of the popular meeting in Philadelphia has 
been probably the more liable to neglect, from the circumstance 
that, rich as that city was in men distinguished for their share in 
the revolution, the biography of the Philadelphia patriots has 
thus far been unaccomplished. An opportunity of more accu- 
rately and conveniently examining this period of American his- 
tory has been recently furmshed by the publication of the folio 
volume of ‘ American Archives,” compiled under the authority 
of congress, by Nathan St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force. 
This volume affords all the materials requisite to establish the dates 
of the colonial proceedings. The subject seems for the first time 
to have been presented with strict accuracy in the passage we 
have quoted from Mr. Reed’s discourse, whose scrutiny is di- 
rected chiefly to the examination of the statement which has 
been so generally adopted, that New York was entitled to the 
merit of precedence on the occasion in question. The subject 
is very fairly discussed by him, and the claim of Philadelphia 
maintained without any disposition to detract from the prompt 
and independent action of the other colonies. In following out 
the investigation, we have compiled from the “ Archives” a brief 
summary of the earliest dates in which in each colony the sub- 
ject of a general congress was acted upon by any public as- 
semblage : 
By a town meeting at Providence, Rhode Island, May 17, 
[1774. 
By the committee of a town meeting, Philadelphia, May 21. 
NO. VIII.—VOL. Iv. 43 
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By the committee of a town meeting, New York, May 23. 

By the members of the dissolved house of burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, and others, at Williamsburg, May 27. 

By a county meeting, Baltimore, May 31. 

By a town meeting, Norwich, Connecticut, June 6. 

By acounty meeting, Newark, New Jersey, June 11. 

By the Massachusetts house of representatives, June 17; and 
by a Fanueil Hall town meeting, on the same day. 

By acounty meeting at New Castle, Delaware, June 29. 

By the committee of correspondence of New Hampshire, 
Portsmouth, July 6. 

By a general province meeting at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, July 6, 7, and 8. 

By a district meeting at Wilmington, North Carolina, July 
21. 

A comparison of these dates, which we believe will be found 
correct, will at once show how strong was the instinct of union 
which at this period pervaded the country, and how prompt the 
colonies were in adopting that principle of combination, which 
served as the direct antagonist to the policy of the British min- 
istry, designed as it was by confining its obnoxious measures to 
one colony, todiminish the probability of a wnited resistance. 
In looking at these dates, it should also be remembered, that the 
colonial action in some instances was independent of that of an 
earlier date in other colonies. In Virginia, the recommendation 
of the congress was adopted two days before the intelligence was 
received of a similar measure several days earlier both in Phila- 
delphia and New York. It appears also, from a letter from Rich- 
ard Henry Lee to Samuel Adams, that as early as May 25, 
Mr. Lee had prepared a resolution in the assembly of Virginia, 
recommendatory of a general congress, which he was prevailed 
on not to offer. The recommendation adopted in Virginia, dif- 
fered from the rest in this important particular, that it alone 
contemplated congress as a permanent body, to meet annually, 
With reference to the dates we have cited above, it should be 
added, that there is a manifest reason why Massachusetts was 
not as much in the van in this movement, as on other occasions 
in the early periods of the revolutionary contest. The immedi- 
ate cause of the call of the congress, was a parliamentary mea- 
sure that, in its direct operation, affected that colony alone, and it 
was not therefore for her to say how far it was incumbent on the 
other colonies to make common cause with her. The storm of 
the revolution broke upon her soil, but it was not for her to be 
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foremost in calling the rest of the country to the rescue. There 
was a propriety in her forbearance in urging this measure until 
the other colonies proclaimed their readiness for a combined re- 
sistance. Accordingly, there was, we believe, no action in Mas- 
sachusetts, respecting a general congress, until the plan was 
sufficiently matured for her to appoint her delegates. 

The question of priority in the respective colonial movements 
that led to the first continental congress, is discussed in Mr. 
Reed’s discourse with a view to correct what he appears to con- 
sider the only error that has prevailed among writers who have 
touched the subject, namely, the attributing the first suggestion 
to the town meeting in New York. He has overlooked, or deem- 
ed it not worth while to refute, another claim, which seems to us 
to come with a more formidable authority, because more posi- 
tively asserted, and sustained with a considerable display of ac- 
curacy and of evidence. The first proposition for a general 
congress is most unequivocally advanced for Virginia, by Mr. 
Jefferson. In the autobiographical memoir of that distinguish- 
ed statesman, the narrative given by him of the events immedi- 
ately anterior to the meeting of the congress, it is plainly im- 
plied that the measure was bronght about by the other colonies 
according to the recommendation made by Virginia, and thus 
the impression is lefi, that that colony was the leader in the 
movement.* But in the document appended to the memoir, 
‘‘on the instructions given to the first delegation of Virginia to 
congress, in August, 1774,” it is distinctly asserted.t Now this 
is the evidence of a contemporary — prepared as a contribution 
to history, and intended for its guidance. It is therefore entitled 
to grave and careful examination, That we may accomplish 
this the more eflectually, let us quote from the last mentioned 
document the passages which contain Mr, Jefferson’s narra- 
tion: 


“ The legislature of Virginia happened to be in session, in Wil- 
liamsburg, when news was received of the passage by the British 
parliament, of the Boston port bill, which wasto take effect on the 
first day of June, then eusuing. The house of burgesses, there- 
fore, passed a resolution, recommending to their fellow citizens, 
that that day should be set apart for fasting and prayer to the Su- 
preme Being, imploring him to avert the calamities then threat- 
ening us, and to give us one heart and one mind to oppose every 
invasion of our liberties. The next day, May the 20th, 1774, the 
governor dissolved us. We immediately repaired to a room in 


* Jefferson’s Writings, vol. 1. p. 6. t+ Ibid, vol. 1, p. 102. 
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the Raleigh tavern, about one hundred paces distant from the 
capitol, formed ourselves into a meeting, Peyton Randolph in the 
chair, and came to resolutions declaring that an attack on one co- 
lony to enforce arbitrary acts ought to be considered as an attack 
on all, and to be opposed by the united wisdom of all. We there- 
fore appointed a committee of correspondence to address letters to 
the speakers of the several houses of representatives of the colo- 
nies, proposing the appointment of deputies from each, to meet 
annually in a general congress, to deliberate on their common in- 
terests, and on the measures to be pursued in common. .... 

“Mr. Marshall, in his history of General Washington, chapter 
3, speaking of this proposition for committees of correspondence, 
and for a general congress, says, ‘this measure had already been 
proposed in town meeting, in Boston ;’ and some pages before, he 
had said, that ‘at a session of the general court of Massachusetts, 
in September, 1770, that court, in pursuance of a favorite idea of 
uniting all the colonies in one system of measures, elected a com- 
mittee of correspondence, to communicate with such committees 
as might be appointed by the other colonies.’ This is an error. 
The committee of correspondence, elected by Massachusetts, were 
expressly for a correspondence among the several towns of that 
province only. Besides the text of their proceedings, his own 
note x proves this. The first proposition for a general correspond- 
ence between the several states, and for a general congress, was 
made by our meeting of May, 1774. Botta, copying Marshall, has 
repeated his error, and so it will be handed on from copyist to co- 
pyist, ad infinitum.”’* 

Here we have a narrative very positive in its assertions, to 
all appearance perfectly distinct and precise, and from the so- 
licitude manifested for the correction of what are spoken of as 
historical errors, one might imagine, of unexceptionable accu- 
racy. Itis just such a document as, considering its origin, 
might be almost implicitly followed as most excellent authority. 
But the events narrated by Mr. Jefferson are matters of record, 
and it is scarcely conceivable how much error and confusion he 
has accumulated in a small space. ‘This may be shown by the 
record. ‘There need be no difficulty in ascertaining the truth, 
The only difficulty is in dealing with such a tangled knot. 
Perhaps it cannot be more conveniently done than by pointing 
out the mistakes in their regular succession in the paragraphs 
we have quoted: 

It was not on “the next day” after the obnoxious resolution, 
that the governor dissolved the house. 


* Jefferson’s Writings, vol. 1. pp. 100, 1, 2. 
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The day of the dissolution was not * May twentieth,” but 
May twenty-sixth, a circumstance of some consideration in a 
question of priority. 

They did not “ immediately repair to a room in the Raleigh 
tavern :” that meeting was on the twenty-seventh of May, ano- 
ther date affecting the question of priority. 

They did not * appoint a committee of correspondence.” 

The correspondence was not to be addressed ‘ to the speakers 
of the several houses of representatives of the colonies.” 

Marshall’s Life of Washington is inaccurately quoted.* 

The origin of the committee of correspondence, and the 
origin of the general congress, here confounded together by 
Mr. Jeflerson, are two totally distinct subjects. Mr. Jefferson’s 
own biographer, Professor Tucker, has shown that Marshall’s 
statement regarding the committee of correspondence is correct : 
that system of intercourse having been instituted by Massachu- 
setts in 1770, and by Virginia in 1773; so that when Mr. Jef- 
ferson speaks of “ the first proposition for a general correspond- 
ence between the several states,” it is erroneous, both in regard 
to Massachusetts and to Virginia. But the origin of those 
committees has nothing to do with the period Mr. Jefferson’s 
narrative purports to describe. It is indeed difficult to divine 
what he meant, when he says that ‘the first proposition for a 
general correspondence between the several states, and fora 
general congress, was made by our (Virginia) meeting, of May, 
1774.” 

To close this singular list, ‘ the first proposition for a general 
congress” was not made by Virginia. 

It may be asked, do we mean to charge upon the memory of 
Mr. Jefierson an intention to deceive, in these premises? No: 
there were too many means of defeating such a purpose, if it had 
been entertained. But we do not see how it is possible to es- 
cape this conclusion, and this it is our meaning most distinctly 
to maintain, that there was a frailty in the mind of Mr. Jefferson, 


* The passage in Marshall’s Washington is as follows: speaking of the pro- 
ceedings of the members of the dissolved house of burgesses, in Virginia, “ they 
therefore recommended to the committee of correspondence to communicate with 
the several committees of the other provinces, on the expediency of appointing 
deputies from the different colonies, to meet annually in general congress, and to 
deliberate on those general measures, which the united interests of America might 
from time to time render necessary. This measure had already been proposed in 
town meetings in New York and Boston.”—vol. 2. p. 162. ch. iii. 1st ed. 

This is, in the main, correct, —the only error being the omission of the town 
meeting at Philadelphia, and the insertion of Boston, where, we believe, there was 
no such meeting. 
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which made him heedless of truth. Upon what other principle 
can ij be explained, that such rash inaccuracies are so boldly 
propounded by him? It may be urged, that some of these are 
unimportant ; admitting them to be so, which all of them are 
not, was it not, when he was assuming to set other historians 
rizht — was it not morally binding upon him to cling closely, 
precisely, to the truth himself? It may be suggested that the 
confusion and errors in the narrative, are such as might natu- 
rally be expected, after the lapse of some years: granting them 
to be so, that is a strong reason why they should never have 
been committed. How can it be reconciled with fidelity to 
truth, that with no other assurance than a frail memory, asser- 
tions so peremptory should have been hazarded, when a refer- 
ence to almost any document of the times, would have guided 
him safely? A still more extraordinary instance of this charac- 
teristic heedlessness of truth, occurs in another passage in the 
same document. It relates to the writer’s participation in the 
convention of Virginia delegates, at Williamsburgh, August, 
1774: 

“‘ Before I left home, to attend the convention, I prepared what 
I thought might be given, an instruction to the delegates who should 
be appointed to attend the general congress proposed. They were 
drawn in haste, with a number of blanks, with some uncertainties 
and inaccuracies of historical facts, which I neglected at the mo- 
ment, kuowing they could be readily corrected at the meeting. I 
set out on my journey, but was taken sick on the road, and was 
unable to proceed. I therefore sent on by express, two copies, one 
under cover to Patrick Henry, the other to Peyton Randolph, who 
I knew would be inthe chair of the convention. Of the former, no 
more was ever heard or known. Mr. Henry probably thought it 
too bold, as a first measure, as the majority of the members did. 
On the other copy being laid on the table of the convention, by 
Peyton Randolph, as the proposition of a member who was pre- 
vented from attendance by sickness on the road, tamer sentiments 
were preferred, and, I believed, wisely preferred ; the leap I pro- 
posed being too long, as yet, for the mass of our citizens. The dis- 
tance between these, and the instructions actually adopted, is of 
some curiosity, however, as it shows the inequality of pace with 
which we moved, and the prudence required to keep front and rear 
together. My creed had been formed on unsheathing the sword at 
Lexington.’”* 

This convention met on August Ist, and adjourned on August 
6th, 1774. The instructions drafted by Mr. Jefferson must 
have been prepared before the first of these dates; we may pre- 


* Jefferson’s Writings, vol. 1. p. 101. 
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sume in the month of July, 1774. It is, we believe, a pretty 
well established historical fact, that the ** unsheathing the sword 
at Lexington, took place on April 19th, 1775. Was poetic 
license ever more venturesome in committing an anachronism ? 
We find Mr. Jefferson distinctly asseverating, in an historical 
document too, that before the Ist of August, 1774, he had 
formed his ‘+ creed” on an event which did not take place until 
about nine months afterwards — and that event so prominent in 
history as the commencement of hostilities: What must have 
been the condition of a mind that could thus trifle with truth ? 

We have gone into this examination, because we deem it due 
to history, that Mr. Jefferson’s credibility as an historical witness 
should be scrutinized fearlessly. It is not a question of political 
doctrine or opinion, but purely of fact. ‘There was every pre- 
sumption calculated to elevate the authority of Mr. Jefierson’s 
testimony. His life was peculiarly a public one —he was a 
man of Jetters — of no inconsiderable philosophical pretensions : 
so that he was regarded as familiar with his country’s history, 
not only by personal experience, but by habits of study. Ac- 
cordingly, he was consulted — he was appealed to — he was so- 
licited for information. There was every thing that was calcu- 
lated to impress upon him, if he had been susceptible of such 
impressions, the conviction that it became him, as much as it ever 
became any man, to take heed to the truth. Are we mistaken, 
in asserting that wherever there has been occasion to put his re- 
cords to the test, they have been found poisoned with error. 
Our attention has been accidentally drawn to his evidence re- 
specting transactions in which he himself participated, and after 
the brief exposition we have given of that evidence, who would 
be so weakly credulous as to put his trust in such a witness? If 
any one doubt that exposition, let him take the historical docu- 
ments — the authentic record —and all the frenzy or all the folly 
of political prejudice or partizanship, can make no more of them 
than the trath. Between that truth and the testimony which Mr. 
Jefferson bequeathed for the instruction of his countrymen, so- 
phistry may vainly task itself to discover any very close consan- 
guinity. 

There can, we think, be little doubt that there was in the con- 
stitution of Mr. Jefferson’s mind a carelessness of accuracy — 
an indifference to truth — that grievously detracts from his cre- 
dibility. We can discover no other solution for such a series of 
erroneous statements as those we have adverted to. Beside his 
habitual inaccuracy, there is another point of view in which the 
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merit of his historical testimony must be regarded. In the dis- 
course, which is made the subject of this article, there is the fol- 
lowing passage, touching the state of feeling immediately exci- 
ted in Virginia, by the intelligence of the Boston port bill: 

“On the 24th of May, the house of burgesses was in session. 
The news of the port bill arrived on that, or the day before. A 
resolution was introduced and adopted, fixing the first of June as a 
day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. The book of precedents, 
to which the Virginia 7 faithful subjects’ had recourse, was one of 
evil omen to royal authority. ‘No example of such a solemnity,’ 
says Mr. J efferson, ‘had existed since the days of our distresses in 
the war of ’55, since which a new generation had grown up. 
With the help of Rushworth, whom we rummaged over for the 
revolutionary precedents and forms of the puritans of those days, 
preserved by him, we cooked up a resolution, somewhat modern- 
ising the phrases, for appointing the first of June, on which the 
port bill was to commence, for a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer, to implore Heaven to avert from us the evils of civil war, 
and to inspire us with firmness in support of our rights, and to turn 
the hearts of the king and parliament to moderation and justice.’ 

“May we not suppose, that among the thick-coming fancies that 
floated through the minds of Henry and his associates, were more 
than one of separation — violent, bloody separation — and inde- 

endence. What a picture for the hand of art to trace would be 
Patrick Henry, poring over the pages of Rushworth, and catching 
the spirit of Pym, of Vane and Hampden, from its illuminated re- 
cord! The volume which told the tale of long endured wrong, 
and slow resentment ; of a monarchy strongly guarded by the pre- 
judices of the age, sustained by the hierarchy, the nobility, and the 
soldiery, trampling on popular rights and popular feelings. It told 
the tale of arbitrary taxation and its issue; narrated the rise, the 
progress, and the triumph of popular feeling thus defied — of a 
single individual starting from an humble sphere, and wresting from 
the high hand of authority the sceptre and the crown — it told of 
a parliament, sovereign in itself, and proud in its disregard of the 
dissolving and proroguing power of the throne — it told of the aus- 
tere tribunal that brought to its bar successively all the oppressors 
of the people, the haughty and misguided Laud, the traitor Went- 
worth ; and, finally, passed the stern decree that sent Charles Stuart 
to a bloody doom, which pity can scarcely pronounce unmerited. 
This was the volume from which the patriots of Virginia learned 
their lessons of loyalty and submission.”—pp. 33-35. 

This is an eloquent and finely conceived passage, but we 
should be glad to inquire, why, when the writer began to pre- 
sent to his imagination this transaction — the turning over the 
pages of Rushworth — as a fit subject for the hand of art to 
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depict, — why he puts out of the picture the individual who fur- 
nished the narrative, and gave the materials of the picture, — 
and why he substitutes another in his place? Why does ima- 
gination choose Patrick Henry rather than Thomas Jefferson ? 
Was there something deliberate and premeditated in the selec- 
tion, or was it an instinct of good taste? We cannot conjecture 
which: one is as probable, we suppose, as the other. This, 
however, is certain, — that Mr. Jeflerson has so told that story, 
that all the imagination in the world could not array the part he 
bore in it with a shadow of moral dignity. Is there not a lurk- 
ing scoff beneath the surface of his language that betrays what 
a heartless business —what a farce—so far as he was con- 
cerned, was the resolution for a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. All the inspiration of art, could extract the materials 
of but a sorry picture from Mr. Jefferson’s description of him- 
self, on that occasion, ‘‘ cooking up” the solemn act. 

We have had the curiosity to turn to Professor Tucker’s Life 
of President Jeflerson, to see what view is taken by him of this 
transaction. The biographer, after quoting Mr. Jefferson’s nar- 
rative, adds: 

“Mr. Jefferson’s account of this procedure conveys the idea 
that the order or resolution was prepared in a somewhat different 
spirit from that in which it was expected to be read ; but such dis- 
crepancy will be commonly found, wherever the aid of religion is in- 
voked to serve a political purpose.”’—Tucker’s Life of Jefferson, 
vol. 1, p. 56. 

That so far as Mr. Jefferson participated in it, the resolution was 
prepared in a different spirit from that in which it was expected 
to be received, we fully agree ; but we cannot pass without re- 
mark the general observation thrown out, by way of palliation, 
by Professor ‘Tucker, and which we have italicised in the quota- 
tion. Now when that pretty periphrasis is compressed into one 
word of plain English, what is that one word but hypocrisy. 
No ingenuity of interpretation can transmute it into any other 
meaning. We cannot resist the conviction, that the dust of all 
the words employed by the biographer to express quite a simple 
thought, is thrown up to blind the reader’s mind to the perception 
of that thought, because the thought is at once revolting and 
degrading. Disguise as you may, it comes at last to this— 
insincerity and hypocrisy. But in his speedy devising of weak 
apologies, has not Professor ‘Tucker allowed himself to be tempt- 
ed asteptoo far? Is it possible that by his own words he confused 
his own mind tothe idea that is swaddled in them? Or did he 
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reflect upon what must be the inevitable application of his senti- 
ment? We have been accustomed to believe that our revolution- 
ary contest was distinguished fora strong feeling of piety, that 
sincerely dwelt in the hearts of the people, and especially of 
many who were prominent in the transactions of that time. The 
religious service on the first of June, 1774, in Virginia, was 
followed by a long series of similar measures ; and are we to be 
told that, because one individual played the hypocrite, according 
to his own avowal, and his biographer’s comment, there “ such 
discrepancy is commonly found, wherever the aid of religion is 
invoked to serve a political purpose?’ What, is the opprobrium 
of one man’s malady to be taken off by contaminating those 
who are pure? Our annals are full of invocations of religion 
for the aid of political purposes, precisely similar to that in Vir- 
ginia — not a shade of distinction can be drawn between them ; 
and is an American writer to rise up and proclaim to the world 
that there is “commonly” this “ discrepancy,” as it is called, 
in such invocations? Are we to be told that many of them, or 
even one of them, is insincere? Is the memory of Mr. Jefierson 
so sacred, that it must be defended — no, not defended, but pal- 
liated by the sacrifice of the integrity of so many others. From 
the beginning of the revolution to its termination, the nation — 
both the leaders and the great body of the people — clang close- 
ly to their faith, Whether the divine countenance seemed to 
frown upon them in the pillar of cloud, or to shine upon them in 
the pillar of fire, they ceased not to look up to it for guidance 
and protection. There was not a period of despondency, in 
which they did not bow down, and, as we believe, in spite of 
any suggestion of * discrepancy,” in perfect sincerity, in fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer. There was not an instance of signal 
success crowning their arms, in which with equal sincerity and 
fervor they did not pour out their hearts in thanksgiving. In 
the season of defeat and in the season of victory, religion was 
invoked, and it is a disloyal, an unfilial act, for any American 
to insinuate that the hearts of those who prompted the invoca- 
tions were not in the appeals — that there was “a discrepancy” 
between the feeling which suggested the invocation and that 
with which it was expected to be employed. ° 

Mr. Jeflerson’s account of the preparation of the resolve for 
a day of humiliation and prayer is exceptionable in its tone, but 
it brings reproach upon no one but himself. Professor Tucker’s 
gloss upon it is far worse, because it is a half uttered insult to 
the memory of so many who are illustrious in our history. His 
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remark either means little or nothing, or it cannot be separated 
from this offensive application. We are not disposed to repress 
our indignation, until we have shown how rash and unworthy 
was the insinuation. The religious sentiment which operated 
on the revolution would be, as has been well remarked, a theme 
of great interest. Without proposing to enter upon it, let us 
merely look at the journals of the old congress to see how 
strong spoken a piety is there recorded. The voice of prayer 
was the solemn preparative to the deliberations of that body of 
statesmen. How frequent from that assembly went forth the 
warning to remind the people to consecrate to God the nation’s 
anguish and the nation’s joy, may be seen from the quick recur- 
rence of their recommendations of a general religious rite, 
either of prayer or of praise, throughout the land. We shall give 
something more than our own statement to establish this. ‘The 
journal of each day of the succeeding dates, records an invoca- 
tion of religion : 

June 12, 1775, for a day of public humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer. 

March 16, 1776, for a similar service. 

December 11, 1776, for the same. 

November |, 1777, for a day of thanksgiving. 

March 7, 1778, for a day of fasting and prayer. 

November 17, 1778, for a day of thanksgiving. 

March 20, 1779, for a day of fasting and prayer. 

October 20, 1779, for aday of thanksgiving. 

March 11, 1780, for a day of fasting and prayer. 

October 18, 1780, for a day of thanksgiving. 

March 20, 1781, fora day of fasting and prayer. 

October 24, 1781, a thanksgiving by the members of con- 
gress. 

October 26, 1781, for a day of thanksgiving. 

March 19, 1782, for a day of fasting and prayer. 

October 11, 1782, for a day of thanksgiving. 

October 18, 1783, for the same. 

It is not only by the frequency of such acts during a period 
of about eight years, that the devotional feeling which then pre- 
dominated is proved, but by the fervor with which it was ex- 
pressed. We select almost at random from these dates, o.1e 
entry, as a specimen of the deep piety that came from the hearts 
of the public men of that age : 


“ March 16,1776. Mr. W. Livingston, pursuant to leave grant- 
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ed, brought in a resolution for appointing a fast, which being taken 
into consideration, was agreed to, as follows : 


“In times of impending calamity and distress, when the liber- 
ties of America are imminently endangered by the secret machi- 
nations and open assaults of an insidious and vindictive adminis- 
tration, it becomes the indispensable duty of these hitherto free 
and happy colonies, with true penitence of heart, and the most 
reverent devotion, publicly to acknowledge the overruling provi- 
dence of God; to confess and deplore our offences against him ; 
and to supplicate his interposition for averting the threatened dan- 
ger, and prospering our strenuous efforts in the cause of freedom, 
virtue, and posterity : 

“ The congress, therefore, considering the warlike preparations 
of the British ministry to subvert our invaluable rights and _privi- 
leges, and to reduce us by fire and sword, by the savages of the 
wilderness, and our own domestics, to the most abject and igno- 
minious bondage; desirous, at the same time, to have people of all 
ranks and degrees duly impressed with a solemn sense of God’s 
superintending providence, and of their duty devoutly to rely in 
all their lawful enterprises on his aid and direction, do earnestly 
recommend that Friday, the seventeenth day of May next, be ob- 
served by the said colonies as a day of humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer; that we may, with united hearts, confess and bewail our 
manifold sins and transgressions, and by a sincere repentance and 
amendment of life appease his righteous displeasure, and through 
the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, obtain his pardon and 
forgiveness ; humbly imploring his assistance to frustrate the cruel 
purposes of our unnatural enemies; and by inclining their hearts 
to justice and benevolence, prevent the further effusion of kindred 
blood. But if continuing deaf to the voice of reason and human- 
ity, and inflexibly bent on desolation and war, they constrain us to 
repel their hostile invasions by open resistance, that it may please 
the Lord of hosts, the God of armies, to animate our officers and 
soldiers with invincible fortitude, to guard and protect them in the 
day of battle, and to crown the continental arms, by sea and land, 
with victory and success. Earnestly beseeching him to bless our 
civil rulers, and the representatives of the people, in their several 
assemblies and conventions; to preserve and strengthen their 
union ; to inspire them with an ardent, disinterested love of their 
country ; to give wisdom and stability to their councils, and direct 
them to the most efficacious measures for establishing the rights of 
America on the most honorable and permanent basis ; that he 
would be graciously pleased to bless all his people in these colo- 
nies with health and plenty, and grant that a spirit of incorruptible 
patriotism, and of pure undefiled religion, may universally prevail ; 
and this continent be speedily restored to the blessings of peace 
and liberty, and enabled to transmit them inviolate to the latest 
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posterity. And it is recommended to christians of all denomina- 
tions, to assemble for public worship, and abstain from servile la- 
bor on the said day.’’* 


This prayer and others like it were uttered — they went up to 
heaven and were heard; and now when we behold how much 
the effectual fervent prayers of those righteous men have availed, 
does it become any of us— that posterity for whose good the 
solemn supplication was conceived — to insinuate that such in- 
vocations are commonly insincere? Let any take those jour- 
nals, and read the recorded acts of adoration we have pointed 
to, and which are identical in their purport with the Virginia 
resolution, and if there is a spark of filial patriotism or of reli- 
gious sensibility in his heart, it will kindle with a just and gene- 
rous indignation at the aspersion on the single minded sincerity 
of those measures — at the hint of dissimulation insinuated in 
these equivocal phrases about “ religion invoked to serve a po- 
litical purpose,” and the ‘‘ commonly found discrepancy.” 


To resume the consideration of Mr. Jeflerson’s credibility as 
an historical witness : the second reason for questioning the value 
of his testimony, to which we were about to advert, after noti- 
cing his habitual inaccuracy, is, that a vein of detraction and dis- 
paragement runs through all his writings. Mr. Jefferson was in 
all respects what was aptly styled by the ancients “a minute 
philosopher,” one of that “sect which” (according to Bishop 
Berkeley’s description) ‘diminish all the most valuable things, 
the thoughts, views, and hopes of men; all the knowledge, no- 
tions, and theories of the mind, they reduce to sense ; human na- 
ture they contract and degrade to the narrow, low standard, of 
animal life, and assign us only a small pittance of time, instead 
of immortality.” This spirit is engrained in Mr. Jeflerson’s 
writings — it would be hard to discover in them an elevated view 
of any subject he touches. We know of no other production 
that derogates a tithe as much from the integrity of the revolu 
tionary age. There is a black thread of malevolence that seem~ 
to be woven into all that he records. It is his delight to pers 
petuate all the smal] talk and gossiping that were retailed to him- 
and if he discovered any decaying slander, it is pitiable to con, 
template the pains he took to stuff and preserve it in his histori- 
cal museum. The frailties and foibles of his cotemporaries, 
which, even if they existed as he describes them, should have 
been allowed to die their natural death, form the staple of his 


* Journals of Congress, vol. 2. p. 90. 
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contributions to the history of his country. The characters of 
his contemporaries — their motives and feelings — are wantonly 
disparaged by him, while some were living and others were in 
their graves — it mattered little which. The alternative is conse- 
quently presented of an idolatrous faith in Mr. Jefferson’s au- 
thority, at the sacrifice of the fame of some of the most eminent 
men in our annals, or the abandonment of that authority as un- 
worthy of confidence. This may be decided on by a few speci- 
mens ; passing by all the exaggerated criminations of Alexander 
Hamilton’s political opinions, General Knox was “a fool and a 
babbler,” — John Jay “avaricious and corrupt’— John Dickin- 
son timid— Richard Henry Lee “ vague and frothy” — Mar- 
shall an unfaithfal partizan historian — General Harry Lee a 
slanderous intriguer — that honest-hearted foreigner, Baron 
Steuben, a conspirator against the republican institutions of his 
adopted country — Patrick Henry “lazy,” and so on and so 
on. But worse injury than all this is attempted to be done to 
that priceless patrimony, the fame of our ancestry, — for the 
name of Washington is not suffered to gounscathed, and the de- 
traction is more insidious, because the poison is mixed up with 
eulogy and panegyric. ‘The solemn impression of the match- 
less character of that being, that we have derived from all his 
actions, and all his words, and all his writings, is assaulted by 
what meets the eye on the pages of Mr. Jefferson’s writings. 
Washington is described by him as liable to fits of passion, in 
which he could not command himself — as impaired in his mind 
before he retired from public life — as destitute of that confidence 
in the capacity of the people for self-government, which is a re- 
publican’s great virtue —as the dupe of unprincipled counsel- 
lors — as a vulgar, passionate, and profane swearer — and as 
an unbeliever, and by inevitable consequence, an accomplished 
hypocrite, for during his whole life he was scrupulous in the dis- 
charge of overt acts of Christian belief. On two occasions has 
Mr. Jefferson recorded, as coming from the lips of George 
Washington, the language of petulant profanity — an angry 
and irreverent oath ;— one of these, a wretched piece of gossip, 
taken at second or third hand, that hearsay evidence, of which 
Mr. Jefferson was so unscrupulously in the habit of making re- 
gistry, his biographer, Professor Tucker, has thought proper to 
transfer to his work to enliven its pages, and thus to aid in the 
circulation of it. On this matter, we have but one question to 
ask, and that we ask confidently, — is there any other work with 
the smallest pretensions to character, that records any thing of 
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the same description? Where is there any other memorial of 
Washington’s oaths? The bold imputation of religious dis- 
simulation — the insincerity of his Christian faith — rests chiefly 
upon a preposterous story, registered by Mr. Jefferson, as a 
communication from Dr. Rush, in language the most offensive : 
fortunately, it came to light early enough to receive the explicit 
and recorded contradiction of two venerable men, who had it in 
their power to know that it was wholly without foundation; we 
mean the late Bishop White, and the Reverend Dr. Ashbel 
Green, an eminent presbyterian divine, still surviving. But 
nothing can be farther from our intention, than to enter into any 
vindication of the memory of Washington from such aspersions. 
The truth of his fame is, by the force of example, a great source 
of moral strength to us at home — it is the cause of honor to the 
American name abroad: when the imagination of a great Eng- 
lish poet turns to this country, he looks upon it as the land 
“ Where Washington hath left 
His awful memory 
A light for after times !” 

When Mr. Jefierson recorded, what we doubt not were slan- 
ders on that memory, and when his biographer was tempted to 
repeat any one of them, where was their Virginia feeling, that 
either of them could thus allow himself to be ‘a witness against 
his neighbor without cause?” When the former registered the 
silly tattle, and the latter gave renewed circulation to it, we shall 
express ourselves very mildly, when we say, that there was ma- 
nifested by neither any extraordinary sensibility to the moral 
worth of a patriot’s good name. 

We have cited the injurious allusions to Washington’s cha- 
racter, not for the purpose of refutation, but as illustration of the 
fallaciousness of Mr. Jefferson’s historical testimony. It is our 
delight to cling to a belief in which we have been trained, that 
never was the strife for freedom waged with purer or more sin- 
gle-hearted impulses, than in the revolution. In Mr. Jetierson’s 
writings there is much that would divorce us from that belief, 
and that reason, alone, may awaken distrust in his authority, 
How striking, even in this respect alone, the contrast between 
them and that most glorious monument ever raised to individual 
virtue and integrity — “‘ the Writings of Washington!” How 
lamentable the contrast between the Jabors that devolved on 
their respective biographers — the one striving to bring every 
thought, word, and writing, into the clear, broad light of day, 
— the other screening and excusing, palliating, extenuating, 
and apologizing. 
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WE have reached our first national jubilee—in a few days our 
young republic will have completed a half century of its exist- 
ence. The work before us, is therefore well timed. Its purpose 
is to honor the illustrious men who have contributed to our 
rising greatness, and it should remind us to examine the pages 
of our infant history, and see if the deeds they record betoken a 
noble or a degenerate race. We know that the final decision of 
this question belongs not to us; other nations and other ages are 
to make it, and we do not fear to trust them with it; it belongs, 
however, to ourselves of the present age to collect and transmit 
the evidence upon which the judgment must be founded. We 
owe it to’our own glory —the heroes, who lived before Aga- 
memnon, says the great Roman lyric poet, passed into oblivion 
for want of a recording pen; and ours may become alike inglo- 
rious, if we neglect to perpetuate their fame. We owe it also to 
humanity ; we ventured upon the first grand experiment of self- 
government, and succeeding generations are the rightful heirs to 
its instructive lessons. 

In view of the great overturn which has been made in the 
constitution of society in modern times, it seems to us no boast- 
ing, no magnifying of our importance, to say, that as eventful as 
is the period in which we live, its grandest events have been 
unfolded in our own history. It opens an entirely new volume 
in the annals of mankind ; it discloses a revolution mightier than 
the change of a dynasty, or the dethronement of a race, or the 
transfer of dominion from Roman to Goth and Gaul;—a 
change in human opinions —a dethronement of principles, that 
had been fixed by a long line of hereditary succession ; a transfer 
of dominion, from one to all. Physical force, however great, 
has always its limits; moral action, on the other hand, is infi- 
nite ; no empire ever was universal, and none ever will be, ex- 
cept the empire of thought, —that readily finds a way, where 
neither Roman, nor Gallic, nor Muscovite legions could ever 
force one. ‘This, and other like considerations, lead us to regard 
the events of our own history as so much more momentous 
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than those of other nations; for, although, they may have less 
dramatic interest, they involve incalculably greater con- 
sequences. 

Our greatness is no longer wholly prospective ; we have now 
a glorious past, and it is time for us to value and venerate it. 
Until recently, we have been justly reproached with neglecting 
the memory of our great men and great deeds; we seemed, 
either to despise glory, or to despise the common means of per- 
petuating it, and to trust tradition with transmitting the story of 
our birth, growth, and struggle for independence — we had few 
monuments, or statues, or historic paintings and portraits, and 
but little written history. In many respects, this reproach is now 
no longer just; a spirit of research has been awakened in the 
country, which promises to make our recorded history faithful 
and complete. Although many are now co-operating in this 
great object, the credit of imparting the first impulse belongs to 
a single individual. ‘To have been entrusted with the manu- 
scripts and the fame of the most exalted and disinterested of 
patriots, and most faultless of men, is a noble destiny; and to 
have executed the trust in a manner worthy of the sublime sim- 
plicity of the subject, is a glorious immortality. Great as is this 
honor, it has been fairly and fully earned by the learned, and 
faithful, and able historian, to whose talents and labors we owe 
the life and correspondence of Washington.—Palmam, qui meruit ' 

Serat. 

We should take pride in completing the list of the fellow- 
laborers of Mr. Sparks, in the rich field of American history, 
and in specifying the many highly valuable additions that have 
been made to it, within a few years, as it is a department of lite- 
rature which we have most successfully cultivated, and in which 
we have rapidly advanced, but it would turn’us too widely aside 
from our proper subject, which now claims attention, 

The National Portrait Gallery presents itself to the American 
public, with unusually strong claims to notice and favor. It is 
the greatest enterprise of the kind ever undertaken in our land ; 
it is truly national, and its value and importance will be con- 
tinually increasing with the age of our republic. It illustrates 
our history from the beginning of the revolution to the present 
time, in a series of biographical sketches, drawn by able hands, 
accompanied with portraits of the subjects of the biography, 
from the pencil and graver of the most skilful artists. We have 
here the lives and features of the greater part of the men most 
distinguished in our country, during the period which it em- 
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braces—the heroes, who fought our battles by land and sea,— 
the framers of our constitution and laws,— the heads of our 
government, — the promoters of science, literature, and arts, — 
the great and good, who in any way have contributed to make 
us a name and a praise among the nations of the earth. The 
difficulties that must have attended the execution of such a work, 
may be easily imagined, when we advert to the peculiar circum- 
stances of our country — its vast extent— its division into so 
many independent states — its want of a point of centralization ; 
and, therefore, of a national protomothck, in which to collect 
and preserve the imagines of the illustrious ; these considerations 
present a few of the many obstacles, which its conductors must 
have had to encounter, and call forth a tribute of commendation 
to their perseverance and spirit of patriotic pride, evinced in so 
successfully overcoming them. A minute examination of these 
volumes has shown us these difficulties so clearly, that it disarms 
our criticism, and takes from us the power to cavil at slight im- 
perfections; especially, as we find the general design so fully 
and faithfully carried out. 


Ubi plura nitent ....... non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, 


The first question that naturally arises is — has justice been 
done? Doesthe collection include all who were entitled to the 
honor, or has private, or local, or party prejudice, influenced the 
choice, and admitted or excluded according to its arbitrary dic- 
tates. Every person, no doubt, will search for some honored 
and favorite name, and complain at not finding it, but it should 
be remembered that the judgment of individual partiality is 
sometimes erroneous, and that it is not possible for any work of 
this description to be absolutely complete. After all is done, it 
can only be a selection, and if that is just and judicious, every 
reasonable expectation is answered. Certainly we miss many 
names from the tablet, whose right to be inscribed upon it, is un- 
questionable, and we find a few there, which the inscription will 
never save from merited oblivion ; but we can suppose other 
reasons for these cases of incorrect omission and admission, than 
that of unfairness in the principle of assigning the honor. The 
intentions of the conductors of the work were, we Jearn, in 
some instances defeated by the inability to procure a portrait or 
a suitable biographical notice of an individual, whom they wish- 
ed to include in the collection. Party feeling had evidently no 
influence in the allotment of a place in the Gallery, for we find 
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the leaders of the opposing phalanxes indiscriminately admitted 
to it. The same impartiality is extended to the great territorial 
divisions of the country, giving no fair ground of complaint 
either to north or south or west. The thirteen original states 
necessarily fill up a larger part of the collection than those since 
added to the union, as much of its history relates to a period in 
which the latter had no existence ; this is the only local differ- 
ence observable. A doubt of another kind may arise in the 
minds of some, —that if the work is to be taken as an estimate of 


our national glory, too large a portion of it is made to depend . 


upon military and naval command, and official station general- 
ly ; but it must be recollected that the revolution was our first 
great theatre of action, that our proudest laurels have been won 
on the ocean, and that there was a time, when almost every man 
of great merit and talent was called into the service of the state. 
But for these reasons, we might complain of the scanty justice 
shown to professional and literary eminence, which though not 
slighted, is not so fully honored as would otherwise be its due, 
The clergy especially might cry out against the justice of that 
decree, which in awarding a high distinction to so large a num- 
ber, acknowledges but two of their learned order as worthy of 
receiving it, and we should join them in the appeal. It would 
also have been well to have taken a greater number of the emi- 
nent men of the mercantile profession, for surely in our country 
none are more deserving of honor. Commerce is the main- 
spring of our activity and enterprise; it has founded and filled 
up our cities, dug our canals, laid down our railroads, endowed 
our colleges, hospitals, and other charities, paid off our public 
debt, and rolled its enriching wave along the whole extent of our 
vast coast, setting upward to the sources of our mighty rivers, 
overflowing and depositing its golden sands upon the wide sur- 
face of our territory from the Atlantic to the roots of the 
Rocky Mountains. Its great operations always require pru- 
dence, sagacity, and foresight, and sometimes develop extraordi- 
nary cleverness. It has produced a class of men, inferior to 
none in general intelligence, and among them many of superior 
ability, and several of real genius. Were it, fit so to do, we 
could write down the names of men in our country, who by 
their unaided industry and talent have become renowned among 
the honorable merchants of the earth, and entitled themselves by 
deeds of benevolence and public munificence to be ranked with 
the Heriots, Greshams, and Medicis of the old world. In no 
country, not even England, have arts and letters received so 
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much of the fostering care of this class of society as in ours, 
and nowhere are arts and letters so much bound to repay the 
obligation ; we regret, therefore, that this principle was not dis- 
tinctly recognised in filling up the National Portrait Gallery of 
distinguished Americans. 

Having given our views of the plan of this publication, and 
of the principles on which it has been conducted, we proceed to 
consider its merits as a work of art and a record of bistory. To 
do justice to it in the former respect, we must first give a few 
thoughts to the difficulties which attend the execution of such 
an enterprise, in a country in which the arts have made as little 
progress as they have in ours. Among these difficulties, the 
want of good portraits to engrave from, the remoteness of some 
from the place of publication, the unwillingness of the possessors 
of others to trust them in the hands of the engraver, and the 
small number of artists capable of successfully transferring the 
likeness and spirit of a fine portrait from the canvass to the cop- 
per plate, will naturally suggest themselves. But there was 
another and a greater obstacle in the way of making ita highly 
finished work of art; its cost must have been too great to receive 
a sufficiently extensive patronage, to remunerate the publishers 
for the expenses incurred by them. Encouragement of the 
fine arts has not kept pace with our progress in other things ; in 
all that appertains to them, we are not only inferior to older 
countries, as it is natural we should be, but we are also far be- 
low our own standard of general advancement. There is, 
however, nothing peculiarly American in this, as is sometimes al- 
leged ; it has been so with all nations, and we should form a me- 
morable exception in the history of our race, were we thus ear-~ 
ly to reach a high degree of cultivation in them. They area 
luxury of the taste intellectual, which is rarely found among 
any people, untilevery other taste has been gratified. Equipa- 
ges, furniture, dress, feasting, are all before them. How soon 
they may have arisen in Egypt, where they were cradled, we 
have no means of determining; but we know they did.not reach 
the height of their glory in Greece, until centuries after its set- 
tlement, when a pgpular citizen and statesman in its leading state 
obtained the control of the public treasury, and applied it to the 
embellishment of his native city; they contributed nothing to 
the greatness of Rome, until nearly the end of its consular pe- 
riod, and were at no time a spontaneous production in that 
mighty empire, but like its mythology, which nurtured them, 
were transplanted to it from its more refined neighbors. 
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At the pillage of Corinth, the Consul Mummius showed himself 
so ignorant of them, as to suppose that, if the perfect models of 
grace and beauty, which he was then plundering, should be de- 
stroyed in transportation, they might easily be replaced by the 
common artisans of his own half barbarous capital ; nor was it 
until more than a century after this abduction of the marble di- 
vinities of Greece, when the Roman taste had been formed and 
refined by their inspiring presence, that a knowledge of the arts 
became general among them. Were we to extend the inquiry 
to modern nations, we should find it equally true, when applied 
to them, that the arts came in with the later advances of civiliza- 
tion; a fact too universally known and acknowledged to require 
proof, and we advert to it solely to establish our position, that 
we are not singular in this sign of barbarism. 

But our having conceded, that zesthetic culture has not as yet 
received any considerable encouragement from the American peo- 
ple, i is not to be taken as an acknowl ledgment that they are wanting 
in adaptation or talent for it. We believ e, on the other hand, that 
a natural talent for the arts is characteristic of them, as is fully 
shown by the great number of distinguished artists which the 
country has produced, notwithstanding the many circumstances 
unfavorable to its development. In many instances, it has been 
seen to burst forth in some obscure inland village, in which not 
a piece of sculpture or painting, better than a barber’s block, 
or a tavern sign, existed, to awaken it. There is no civilized 
land, in which early impressions, produced by surrounding ob- 
jects, can have Jess influence in creating this taste, than in ours. 
In every other country, public and private collections of the mas- 
ter works of art, are found, to form and nurture it; and in most 
of them, admissions to the former is free, and their benefits thus 
extended to the multitude. But we have nothing of the kind, 
except in a few of the great cities, and these are generally mea- 
gre affairs, open but a month or two in the year, and then only 
tu those who come with a silver ticket. And, if in spite of this 
waste to the artist’s eye, new and extraordinary talent in the arts 
is continually called forth among us, have we not a right to think 
that they will, one day, be as successfully cultivated here, as 
they ever were in their favorite abodes, on either side of the 
Adriatic — if without a Louvre, a Pitti, or a Vatican gallery, we 
have produced painters and sculptors, unsurpassed by any of the 
present age, may we not believe, that when the like shall be 
formed in all our principal cities, we shall produce others, un- 
surpassed by any, of any age? 
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Moreover, as yet, we know not how much of this talent be- 
longs to us; it is possessed by many, who dare not cultivate it 
—there is an ancient and common prejudice, that denies the 
respectability of the artist’s vocation: knowing nothing of the 
infinite forms in which genius can speak forth its inspirations, it 
sees no difference between the occupations of a stone-mason and 
a Thorwaldsen, a sign painter and an Allston ; it stigmatizes, as 
the follower of a low art, him, who gives life to the marble and 
canvass, and at the same time, receives with honor those who are 
employed in far less intellectual and elevated pursuits. The 
influence of this prejudice directs a great deal of talent from the 
arts, into other channels, or restricts it to the exercise of the fruit- 
less labors of an amateur. That it is not so everywhere, we 
know from the example of the late amiable and excellent princess 
of France, who did not deem it beneath her princely dignity to use 
the sculptor’s chisel, and who has left many proofs of her fine tal- 
ent for the art, particularly in the beautiful statue of Joan of Arc, 
which forms one of the most interesting objects of the gallery of 
Versailles; and we know it, also, from the honors which have 
always been heaped upon artists of distinction, in all lands but 
our own. 

And, then, there is another prejudice of a different kind — an 
anti-every-thing-American, especially American-paintings-and- 
statues prejudice. ‘This produces a diversion still more injuri- 
ous than the former: it diverts patronage from native to foreign 
artists, fills the country with the refuse pictures of the lumber- 
rooms of dealers abroad, and imposes ordinary copies upon us 
for originals of great masters, and thus both misapplies the mo- 
ney expended upon works of art, and introduces among us false 
standards of taste. We do not profess to have any of that vio- 
lent patriotic spirit, which prefers an ordinary book, or picture, 
or statue, if it is but American, to a good one of either, from 
abroad ; still, where the merits are equal, our preferences are 
decidedly for the home production. We reverence a master- 
work, come’ from where it may, and to that degree, that we 
would gladly see all that we are to expend upon the arts for ten 
years to come, appropriated to the single object of obtaining a few 
first rate paintings from Italy— such as Raphael’s transfiguration, 
Domenichino or Corregio’s St. Jerome, Daniel di Volterra’s 
Descent from the Cross, Titian’s Assumption, or any ten of the 
fifty finest pictures in Europe; but for such a consummation, or 
any thing like it, we must await another barbarian irruption, 
and in the mean while, we would keep our money at home. 
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To these discouragements of the arts in this country, must be 
added indifference and neglect, which have been still more fatal 
to their progress. Overlooking their highest, that is, their zesth- 
etic influence, we have undervalued their importance, and thought 
but little about them. Instead of regarding them as means of 
intellectual and moral culture, and sources of pure and refined 
pleasure, we have classed them with objects designed only to 
delight the eye, and serve as agreeable decorations of an apart- 
ment, like the annuals and show books which lie unread upon 
centre-tables. But were we to be familiar with their higher cre- 
ations, and dwell continually in their presence, a true Grecian 
sentiment of admiration for the beautiful would become a living 
principle within us, and we should honor the arts, as they were 
honored in the land in which they were first brought to perfec- 
tion. Human genius in no way exercises its power with such 
instantaneous and irresistible force, as in the productions of the 
artist. The highest inspirations of poetry, and the loftiest flights 
of eloquence, are slow in stirring the strong emotions of the 
soul, compared with the electric flashes which dart into it from 
the marble and the canvass. It is the difference between thought 
and language, between the velocity of light and of sound, be- 
tween the arrival of the lightning’s glare and the thunder’s peal. 
There may have been those, who could listen unmoved to Ho- 
mer’s sublime description of Olympian Jove, but none, we think, 
ever looked unawed upon the grander image, in the sculptured 
epic of Phidias. It may be said, that we are referring to an age 
of miracles in the arts, an age of thoughts, and opinions, and 
institutions, altogether unlike our own ; that the admiration they 
then called forth, can no more be reproduced, than the fabulous 
belief, the idolatrous worship, and the social state, which com- 
bined to give it being ; — and it may be said, in reply, that the 
true and the beautiful are eternal, that they change only in their 
visible manifestations, that they have never lost their power over 
the human mind, under any variety of material forms in which 
genius has presented them, whether it be in the simple outline of 
Retsch, in the exquisite finish of Italian painting, or in the bold 
and graceful relief of Grecian sculpture. There is, then, no 
reason why it should not be reproduced; and as it harmonises 
with the great system of the westward course of light of every 
kind, we may fancy that our land, in no very distant day, is des- 
tined to add to its present glory of having given an unparalleled 
impulse to the useful arts, that of giving a complete resuscita- 
tion to the fine arts. We have already seen, that we have no 
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inaptitude, and no want of talent, for them; our skies are as 
bright, and our climate almost as genial, as those of either land, 
in which they were nurtured ; we have, therefore, only to create 
a general impression of their value, and show the grace, and 
charm, and iiterest, they would infuse into our present prosaic 
life, to make the want of them felt, and call forth a determination 
to supply it. It is a trait of American character, both national 
and individual, to resolve upon accomplishing whatever appears 
proper to be undertaken, and it furnishes a ready answer to all 
imputations upon us of inferiority, that the country has proved 
itself equal to any emergency, and never given up a proposed 
object from want of power to attain it. On this fact, we build 
our hopes, that when the public taste for the arts shall be more 
fully formed, public spirit will be aroused in their favor, and a 
generous patronage be bestowed upon them. The history of 
the progress we have hitherto made in all similar matters, fully 
justifies such an expectation, and it is necessary only to compare 
our condition in science, letters, and the means of education, at 
the beginning of the half century just closing, with that in which 
we now are, in these respects, to be satisfied of the correctness 
of the assertion. In the first half of this period, our situation 
was such as almost necessarily to direct all talent to practical 
uses ; in the latter half, notwithstanding the spirit of the age has 
been more and more constantly tending the same way, our pure- 
ly intellectual development has increased in a bigh geometrical 
ratio. It is manifest, even in the arts, although less so than in 
other things; the improving character of the public exhibitions of 
paintings in the principal cities, the increased number, ability, 
and taste of our artists, the greater demand and higher remunera- 
tion for works of art, are all proofs of it; and so far as applies to 
this city, the successful effort recently made here to form an 
“* Association for the encouragement of the Fine Arts in the 
United States,” is a strong additional one. Mr. Herring, one 
of the conductors of the “ National Portrait Gallery,” was the 
projector of this plan for calling public attention to this subject, 
which is in substance an annual subscription of five dollars, to be 
applied to the purchase of the productions of native artists, and 
these are to form a gallery, open to subscribers and their families ; 
the pictures are to be given once a year, by lot, to the members 
of the association. The zeal of the gentleman just named, and 
the general confidence in his faithful execution of the plan, se- 
cured its success; and its favorable influence upon the arts, both 
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here and throughout the country, may be confidently pre- 
dicted. 

We bring these rambling remarks on the fine arts to a close, 
with a short account of their progress, and of the means now pur- 
sued for cultivating them in the United States. In Boston, the 
Atheneum devotes a considerable sum annually to their encour- 
agement, greater, we believe, than is regularly appropriated to 
this purpose in any other of our cities. It owns a few pretty 
good original pictures of the old masters, and several respecta- 
ble ones of our own artists, and annually collects some hundreds, 
both foreign and native, for exhibition during summer and part 
of autumn, ina large and suitable gallery, built by its proprie- 
tors, a few years since, for that purpose. It owns, also, some 
original busts, a statue or two, and plaster casts of many of the 
most celebrated antiques. Its library is rich in books of engra- 
vings, and similar works of art. We reluctantly say any thing 
unfavorable of an institution which has been such a noble pio- 
neer in promoting learning and taste, and which is by far the 
first of its kind in the country, but we cannot suppress our 
opinion, that it has left undone one thing, which it ought, 
above all others, to have done. Not two miles from its 
own site, there lives an artist, whose works, at no distant pe- 
riod, gold will not buy; within a few years this same artist has 
painted several pictures, any one of which, in our estimate, is 
worth more than all the old masters in its collection. ‘To these 
glories of the art, the stranger has no access, except by the kind 
indulgence of the private owners of them. Would it not have 
been the best use of its means, for that institution to have applied 
them to the purchase of these choicest creations of the pencil of 
the first artist of the age, an American too, and a near neighbor 
— would it not have gloried and triumph in all future time, at 
finding the visiter mistake these exquisitely finished Rosalies and 
Beatrices, and Roman ladies and Spanish girls, and lovely land- 
scapes, for Titians, Domenichinos, and Claudes, as well he might 
do, without any discredit to his connoisseurship. We doubt 
not that if the institution should now bargain for all Mr. Allston’s 
pictures as long as he lives, at his own price, it would be a far 
better investment of their funds, than any it could make; and 
that if, moreover, he should live as long as his own favorite mas- 
ter of the Venetian school, and a thousand years beside, which 
God grant he may, there would be no one of that generous 
spirited association, whose prayer for him would not still be 

Serus in ccelum redeas. 
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Should an American school of painting ever be formed, it 
will certainly acknowledge Mr. Allston as its head; to Boston 
therefore, must be assigned the superiority in this branch of the 
arts, as it possesses the larger portion of his chef d’ wuvres, but 
entirely in private hands, one or at most two belonging to any 
one individual. We covet them above all things, but not for 
ourselves ; we want such poetic inspirations to be brought under 
the public eye, where they mightrefine, purify, and elevate a na- 
tion ; and yet, as gladly as we should see this, we would not disturb 
their rightful possessors of their enjoyment of them, for we 
know they must be to them like delightful visions whenever 
they meet the eye. In fact they seem more like visions than 
realities, and in those musing, dreamy moods, into which every 
man occasionally falls, when the mind can hold communion 
with nothing earthly, nor any thing material, the pictures we 
have named are just suited to his thoughts, for they are almost 
too spiritual to be called things of sense. 

There is another artist of, though not in Boston, who cannot 
be omitted. The national reputation in another branch of the 
arts is in his hands; to him has been committed as honorable a 
work as the sculptor’s art was ever employed upon, and we have 
no fear that it will discredit either the subject, the country, or 
the artist. ‘The same chisel, that knew how to present in marble 
the exquisitely beautiful picture, that the poet formed of the love- 
Jiness that lingered round the lifeless Medora, will not fail to 
present the form and attitude and features of the father of his 
country, with the stamp of majestic grandeur which were im- 
pressed upon them by the Creator. There are several beautiful 
works of Mr. Greenough in different parts of the country ; we 
know not that his native city possesses any except busts, and 
other pieces of family sculpture ; we believe the Atheneum has 
nothing of bis but busts. 

Boston has many artists of merit, besides those we have 
named ; several portrait painters of established reputation, and 
some of historical subjects and landscapes, who have had great 
favor with the public, besides many excellent engravers — but 
this latter branch of the art, in our country, is thus far chiefly 
confined to engravings for books, and in all which relates to 
them, both illustration and letter press, that city stands pre-emi- 
nent. She is distinguished, also, for love of, and taste in the 
arts, of which there are honorable proofs in the houses of most 
of her opulent citizens; nowhere throughout the land are they 
more liberally encouraged, and with no place have they more 
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endearing associations. She has given birth to, or fostered, 
several of the most renowned artists the country has produced. 
Copley was hers by birth right, and so is Greenough; Stewart 
and Newton were hers by adoption, and there is one other whose 
name need not to be written, 





Quem fertur magis omnibus unum 
Coluisse, 





but they all rank with the illustrious of their times. 

In this beautiful metropolis of the east, there are but few 
pieces of sculpture of sufficient importance to be mentioned ; 
busts, copies, and casts of antiques, are the principal objects of 
statuary, that have been collected there. But let no one who 
Visits it, neglect to see the fine specimen of the great English 
sculptor’s art, which stands on the lower floor of the state bouse. 
It is Washington by Chantrey, andalthough we do not claim for 
it any great resemblance to the original either in features or ex- 
pression of countenance, we venture to pronounce it a grand 
work of art, of exceeding grace, presenting the justest concep- 
tion of Washington’s sublime character in person, altitude, and 
posture. 

In our own good city of New York, notwithstanding the ab- 
sorbing interests of business and ceaseless enterprise, and the ex- 
acting demands they make on the time of every one, the fine 
arts have not been forgotten. Early in the present century an 
association was formed ‘for their encapragement, bearing at first 
the name of the New York, and afterwards, of the Aimerican 
Academy of Fine Arts. This institution owed its origin to the 
active exertions of Chancellor Livingston, his brother the late 
Edward Livingston, and a few other prominent men of that time, 
and soon enrolled among its members a large number of lovers 
and patrons of the arts. Through the influence of the chancellor, 
then our minister in France, it was patronised by the first consul, 
who made many valuable presents to it of diflerent works of art, 
and granted it every facility in obtaining copies of antique busts 
and statues. In a short time it acquired a more valuable col- 
lection of such objects, than exists anywhere else in the country, 
that might have been made of great use to the young artist, had 
the academy possessed suitablerooms in which they might be ar- 
ranged and studied. But as it had not this accommodation, nor 
the means of making important additions to the original collec- 
tion, the interest in it subsided, and it was destined to languish 
for want of support—the fate of every similar institution among 
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us, which is not endowed with a suflicient productive fund. In 
1817 the venerable Trumbull was placed at its head, who con- 
tinued to preside over it for nearly twenty years ; but neither the 
weight of his character, nor his zeal in its cause, could restore its 
Vitality, or continue it in active operation. It is buried, though 
not dead. ‘This oblivion is undeserved, and we do not believe 
that in this enlightened city, where every meritorious object 
finds encouragement, this oblivion would be suffered to rest 
upon it, were it generally known what great treasures are thus 
lost to the arts — the fine busts of Napoleon and Josephine, by 
Canova, and the splendid portrait of West by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, would alone call it from its sepulchre. Its history 
furnishes another illustration of the often observed peculiarity 
in our character, that reverence for what has long existed is not 
one of its recognised principles; so insatiable is our love of no- 
velty, that it would lead us, if we could, to destroy and remodel 
the great globe which we inhabit; and by the operation of 
this principle, scarcely anything is carried through to perfection, 
all grand results being defeated by unceasingly dividing and 
diverting the means which, if kept together, would produce 
them. 

In accordance with this passion, a new association, for nearly 
the same purpose, was formed in 1825, which converted the tem- 
porary lethargy under which the American Academy of Arts 
was suffering, into an universal and settled paralysis. The last 
formed institution took the name of the National Academy of 
Design, claiming, as the name imports, the character of a school 
of arts, properly so called. It is composed almost entirely of 
practical artists, a certain number of whom give instruction in 
the various branches of the arts, and in the sciences, upon which 
they more or less depend. The plan is an unquestionable im- 
provement upon that of the older institution, which aimed chiefly 
at collecting models and works of art, and itis only to be regretted, 
that the means and efforts of the two could not have been united. 
It is not wise in men, who have passed the period of vigorous 
exertion, obstinately to resist the improvements which time in- 
troduces, nor becoming in young aspirants to insist upon eflacing 
all that has been done before their day. The National Academy 
of Design is now in successful operation: it provides lectures 
and other instruction in the arts, for students in this profession ; 
and this, if done with fidelity and skill, is the most efficient 
way of forming well educated and able artists. If, however, 
they are wanting in models, and the other necessary means of 
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forming the taste and illustrating the principles of the art, as 
we believe is the fact, they can effect but little. They have 
some fine rooms for the exhibition of paintings, in which are an- 
nually exhibited, under their direction, such works of i rt as they 
judge proper to admit; this affords artists a good opportunity 
of bringing their works before the public, and we should hope 
that there is no ground for the complaints often made against 
the Academy, of favoritism and want of fairness in their deci- 
sions, as to the admission and arrangement of the pictures of 
those who are not members of it. ‘The purpose itself is so good, 
that no part of its benefit should be lost, by injustice in the 
manner of executing it. 

We have already spoken of the still more recent institution, 
now known as “The Apollo Association for the promotion of the 
Fine Arts in the United States,” the object of which is sufficiently 
distinct from that of the others, so as in no wise to interfere with 
either, but rather to be serviceable to both. If it operates as a 
new encouragement to the native artist, according to its inten- 
tions, and as it seems it must, it will directly promote the com- 
mon cause, and we see in it no occasion for jealousies on either 
side. 

Besides these united efforts in this city for the encouragement 
of the arts, much has been done by private patronage. Were 
it allowable to introduce the names of individuals, honorable 
mention might be made of many, who have shown great taste 
and liberality in promoting this object ; and of this number there 
is one, now no longer among the living, whom it may be no vio- 
lation of propriety to name, but who is so well known as a Me- 
cenas of the arts, that an allusion to him would suffice, without 
the aid of a name ;—all must understand that we are referring 
to the late Luman Reed, Esquire, the truly munificent patron of 
American artists, particularly of that pre-eminently distinguished 
one, whose splendid productions are the richest ornament of his 
fine gallery. Mr. Reed’s collection was arranged in commodi- 
ous apartments, well disposed for being lighted, and exclusively 
appropriated to this purpose. Besides his, there is in the city 
another fine and spacious saloon, built expressly for a picture 
gallery, and every way admirably adapted to that use, which 
contains some choice paintings ; and there are also several valu- 
able collections, and a great number of good single pictures, in 
the houses of the amateurs and patrons of the arts. New York, 
therefore, is clearly not destitute of taste for this most refined of 
all pleasures not purely intellectual. And if what we have al- 
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ready stated be insufficient to prove it, we have abundant con- 
firmation in the number and talent of her artists, and in the en- 
couragement they receive. No city in the union can compare 
with this, making the requisite allowance also for its greater 
population, in the number of artists of every description. In 
that department of the art, at the head of which stands Mr. Cole, 
who may be said to have formed a school of his own, by 
his wonderful combination of the allegorical and the epic 
in landscape, there are several of uncommon excellence ; nearest 
and sometimes not far removed is Mr. Weir, who has a fine eye 
for nature, and for imitating its loveliest hues ; and were we to 
go on with the list, the next name to be added would be that of 
Mr. Doughty. As a painter of comic pieces, Mr. W. S. Mount 
reminds one strongly of Ostade and Jan Steen, the latter of 
whom he sometimes fully equals. In portrait painting, there 
are too many to be enumerated, and among them Mr. Inman is 
so pre-eminent, that in assigning to him the first rank, we but 
give utterance to the general opinion, and after him the highly 
meritorious are so numerous, that it would be invidious to say 
who are the preferred. Painting on ivory has rarely been car- 
ried to higher perfection by any artist in this country or Europe, 
than in some of the miniatures of Miss Hall; for beautiful finish 
and delicacy of coloring, she ranks in the same class with Mal- 
bone and Isabey; although first, she is not alone—there are 
others, who would be thought great if referred to any other 
standard. In engraving, Mr. A. B. Durand has no rival in 
America; of him, and of the other engravers, we shall say more, 
when we treat of the Heads in the Portrait Gallery. 

It is a striking fact, illustrative of the difference in the degree 
of attention paid in our country, to painting and sculpture, that 
while the former has here been cultivated to the extent we have 
just seen, and produced so many and such eminent artists in all 
branches of the art, the latter has been almost entirely neglected. 
Mr. Frazee is, we believe, the only sculptor in this great city, 
capable of executing any piece of statuary of higher order, than 
a Galen’s head for an apotheck, or a figure of grief for a grave 
stone, and we know not of his having attempted any very grand 
work of art. We have seen several fine busts by him, and some 
bas-reliefs for architectural ornament, so well executed, that had 
they been imported from Italy, they would have been exceed- 
ingly admired. From what he has already done, we may fairly 
expect some lasting monument of his genius, for to that charac- 
ter he is entitled by the extraordinary skill he has acquired in this 
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enchanting art, by his own unaided intuition. The remark just 
made, as to the small number of sculptors, is equally true of 
pieces of statuary; there are few to be seen here, — scarcely 
half a dozen of real merit. It is difficult to explain, why this 
should be the least cultivated of the imitative arts; it would 
seem to require less creative talent, and less combination of 
powers, than painting — there is no coloring, no chiar-oscuro, 
and no composition except in groups, and yet with all its 
simplicity, human genius has rarely been displayed upon it, ex- 
cept in Greece and Italy. It is its simplicity which constitutes 
its beauty ; and perhaps, too, the same character constitutes its 
difficulty. 

These few observations, upon the state of the arts in this city, 
must be taken as they were intended, a mere glance at the great 
subject, and that only at their present condition; had it been a 
historical one, we should have spoken fully of Dunlap, Van- 
derlyn, Jarvis, Morse, and many others, who have contributed 
in various ways to their establishment and advancement here. 

Before directing our views southward, we must return for a 
moment to the precious collection of the Trumbull paintings, at 
New Haven. Precious, indeed, it is in every sense — precious 
as a graphic history of the deeds of noble daring, achieved by 
the heroes of the revolution — precious as a collection of fine 
paintings, and precious as a monument of our early progress in 
the arts, and of the extraordinary talent of one of our most illus- 
trious compatriots, whose ‘ sword, pen, and pencil,” have all at 
times been faithfully and earnestly taken up for the honor of his 
country. It also gives occasion to pay a passing tribute to the 
genius of Mr. Augur, whose history furnishes an instance of the 
spontaneous development of talent for the plastic art, unaided 
by instruction or even by models of taste, almost as remarkable 
as that of Canova; and also to Mr. W. G. Wall, the successful 
painter of American landscape, who has made his residence in 
one of the spots best suited for studying its beauties. New Ha- 
ven is a druidical city, changing oaks for elms, where learning is 
worshipped under long avenues of majestic trees, and where 
everything but the college buildings is so beautiful and tasteful, 
that the arts may naturally be expected one day to have a favor- 
ite seat there. 

Philadelphia has been honored with the distinctive appella- 
tion of the American Athens, the patron of the arts, and the 
standard of taste. She is certainly beautiful, and altogether 
lovely, and deserves, we doubt not, all that was ever said or 
thought in her praise. But in so far as the arts are concerned, 
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she probably owes much of her reputation to being associated 
with the great names of West and Leslie, and to the impression 
produced by her outward adorning ; for, in matters of architec- 
ture, she was early in advance of her sister cities, and had many 
edifices of fair and comely proportions, while the rest had no- 
thing but deformities, that ought not so much as to be named 
among us, proving that our architects, in former days, were fond 
of exhibiting a monstrosity, that, like the new court-house in 
Boston, 
seses turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem, mulier formosa superne. 


This exhibition of superior taste has justified the application 
to her of the epithet, which belongs to the Tuscan capital, 
among the cities of Italy — Philadelphia, da leila, she is of 
right, and none can take it from her. For the encouragement 
of the ether arts, we know not that she is entitled to more credit 
than the emporium of letters, the emporium of commerce, the 
monumental city, or the fair queen of the south. She made the 
earliest attempt to form an association for their cultivation, but 
without success. Mr. Peale’s School of Arts, and his Columbi- 
anum, which were undertaken in 1791 and 1794, were but em- 
bryos, and it was not until three years after the example had 
been given in New York, that an Academy of Fine Arts was 
finally established there. This gave rise to the same quarrels 
between the patrons of the arts and the artists as have existed 
here, and produced some of the same disastrous consequences. 
This institution, however, provided itself with an appropriate 
building, for the safe keeping of its collections, in which it has 
had many good exhibitions, and for a time kept up a proper 
school of instruction for the benefit of young artists; and during 
the same period, “ the Society of Artists of the United States,” 
a rival institution, had another school under their direction ; 
unfortunately, they were so managed as to be of mutual disad- 
vantage, and to result in the dissolution of both. ‘The Acade- 
my of Fine Arts still exists, and has in its collection many valu- 
able objects of art, but it has not that direct influence in pro- 
moting the purpose for which it was instituted, as might fairly 
be expected of it, in a city where all circumstances are as 
favorable as they are there. It abounds in talent, taste, re- 
finement, public spirit, and all the moving principles of pro- 
gress, — we see not, then, why any thing intended for the im- 
provement of mankind should languish there. Many artists of 
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celebrity were natives of this city, and a still greater number 
have been nurtured in it. At the present time, it is most distin- 
guished as the residence of Mr. Sully, who is probably equal, if 
not superior, to any portrait painter living, and rarely has the 
human face appeared more divine, than when traced by his pen- 
cil. His success is said to have been great in the honorable mis- 
sion for which he went abroad, but we believe as yet few eyes 
have been permitted to look upon his image of the royal per- 
sonage; we doubt not he has done full justice to the beautiful 
queen of the isles, — particularly beautiful, as the Greeks would 
say, as to her feet, — and beautiful in every way she will appear, 
if the artist’s pencil could make her so ; for female loveliness was 
never more happily drawn on canvass, not even by Sir Thomas 
himself, than it has been in some portraits by Mr. Sully. 

When the Count Survilliers came to this country, he brought 
with him a valuable collection of paintings of the old masters, 
many of which were lost at the time his house at Bordenton was 
destroyed by fire, but not all. Some fine ones have been pre-~ 
sented by him to his friends in Philadelphia, and the residue of 
his collection will probably be placed there, as it is to be his fu- 
ture residence. Many other individuals of the city were owners 
of choice*pictures, and it is likely, therefore, hereafter to possess 
a greater number of valuable ones of European masters than 
any other in the country. The Pennsylvania Hospital has 
West’s celebrated picture of the ‘ healing in the temple,” pre- 
sented by himself; and it is well for the arts, that the real father 
of them in this country, should have left it one of the finest 
works of his pencil. We know not that many of the great 
works of Leslie are owned in Philadelphia, but he is doubtless 
duly honored by the city which may fairly claim him as her own. 
The Academy of Fine Arts has one, and there are several beau- 
tiful copies, by bis sister, of others, in private hands. 

Philadelphia is no less deficient than New York, in sculptors, 
and not much better furnished with statuary. Both cities have 
Washington squares, but neither has yet raised a statue in 
honor of his memory. Statues and fountains are the very things 
which are wanting to complete the embellishments of the ele- 
gant metropolis of the key-stone state; were these added to its 
graceful architecture, it would present the happiest union any 
where to be seen, of European taste, with American neatness, 
propriety, freshness, comfort, and ease. And this taste cannot 
be wanting there, for it has been decidedly manifested by seve- 
ral individuals in the selection of some beautiful objects of the 
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art — among them a master work of ‘Thorwaldsen, the greatest 
sculptor now living, or that has lived since the days of Michael 
Angelo. 

In Baltimore, an attempt has recently been made to establish 
an academy of fine arts, but whether its prospects indicate a 
permanent existence, or an early death, we are unable to state. 
In connexion with it, a periodical, of a kind hitherto unknown in 
this country, has recently made its appearance, bearing the 
name of “the American Quarterly Review of the Fine Arts.” 
If awork of this character could command sufficient support to 
enable it to illustrate the history of the arts with fine engravings, 
it would be an admirable means of awakening a more general 
attention to them ; but the one here referred to cannot intend to 
embrace that object, as its subscription price sufficiently indicates. 
In the way of individual patronage, Baltimore has contributed 
a full share to the encouragement of the arts— the largest and 
most valuable collection of paintings in this country, is the pro- 
perty of a gentleman of fortune and taste in that city, who 
has not learnt by the most familiar acquaintance with all] that is 
beautiful and splendid abroad, to despise the productions of 
American genius ; he is proud to point to his Allston’s, his Stu- 
art’s, his Cole’s, his Newton’s, his Mount’s, and his Sually’s, 
among his chef d’ oeuvres of N. Poussin, Van Dyke, Velas- 
ques, Ruysdael, Salvator Rosa, Teniers, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. ‘The same gentleman is also the possessor of the exqui- 
sitely beautiful Medora, whom the sculptor has chiseled as the 
poet portrayed her, 


ite aie So still and fair 
That death with gentler aspect withers there. 
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With the white shroud, and each extended tress, 
Long — fair — but spread in utter lifelessness, 


and destined, we think, to an immortality coeval with the poem 
from which it is taken. He, however, is not the only person 
there, whom the arts have wooed and won, though none have 
equalled him in strength of affection ; a fondness for them is a 
characteristic of the city, of which they have given unequivocal 
proof in the classic and noble monument they have erected to 
Washington. The effect of this majestic column is grand, in- 
finitely grander than could be imagined, by one who has not 
seen it, towering sublimely above the surrounding objects, with 
the colossal statue of the venerated patriot upon its summit, under 
whose guardianship the city seems to repose at its base. Asso- 
ciations and all combined, we scarcely know a more imposing 
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monument in the world; as it is seen at the end of the long 
streets, which centre at this point, it gives a perfect Italian air 
to the vista, and calls to mind the lofty columas of ‘Trajan and 
Antoninus, and the obelisks of Rome. In a turbulent city, 
how delightful it must be to live beneath the shadow of such a 
monument ; an appeal to it could not fail to quiet the violence of 
a populace in their moments of greatest rage. 

Those who do not perfectly understand the principles of our 
government, might expect to see the fine arts flourishing under 
its protection, in the national capital. And so they are, so far 
as they serve to illustrate our history and perpetuate the remem- 
brance of great events and renowned public men. ‘The story 
of our early exploits, and of those most instrumental in achieving 
them, is to be told in the rotunda of the capitol, with all the elo- 
quence that painting and sculpture can impart to it; and pro- 
bably at some future day, the walls of the whole edifice will be 
appropriated to its continuation, in the same manner. However 
desirable it might seem, that the government might pass this 
limit, and become the direct patron and protector of the arts, 
and establish at Washington a grand national Glyptothek and 
Pinacothek, in which the choicest productions of native genius 
should be exhibited and preserved, it isso manifestly beyond the 
constitutional powers committed to it, that no American, what- 
ever may be his enthusiasm for them, and his opinion of their 
beneficial influence upon the national character, would be in 
favor of such a measure. In the district of Columbia, as every- 
where else in the country, their direct encouragement must de- 
pend upon individual and associated effort, but indirectly the in- 
fluence of the government upon them must be highly favor- 
able, as is seen by the number of artists it assembles. Wash- 
ington is the permanent residence of Mr. C. B. King, a por- 
trait painter of high character, and of Mr. J. G. Chapman, whose 
beautiful pencil is chiefly devoted to painting scenes and sites 
associated with our history. Mr. Chapman is a Virginian, born 
in the neighboring city of Alexandria. During the session of 
congress, many other artists reside in the capital. 

In the more southern states, there are few cities of sufficient 
size to allow of associations being formed for the promotion of 
the fine arts ; but were we able to collect the facts in regard to 
their cultivation by individuals, we could surely show that they 
have not been neglected there. It has been always understood 
that there are many fine old paintings scattered throughout Vir- 
ginia, among the ancient families for which it is distinguished ; 
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and the same is likely to be true of the corresponding class in 
North Varolina, for there is no situation in which they would be 
of more value, than in the dwellings of the planters, ofien re- 
mote from each other, and from the enjoyments of social life. 
Virginia was the earliest to show her reverence for Washington, 
in decreeing to him a statue to be placed in hercapitol. Sculp- 
tors, at that time, were not to be found in the country, and it 
was necessary tosend abroad, for an artist to execute the work. 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Jefferson, then in France, were author- 
ized to engage one, competent to such an undertaking, to come 
out to America for the purpose. They engaged Houdon, who 
came over at the close of the year 1785, and soon after set him- 
self about making a bust of the great patriot, and taking the 
measures of his person necessary to secure accuracy in the size 
and proportions. ‘This was done at Mount Vernon, and was the 
first bust taken of him; that which had been ordered by con- 
gress in 1783, failed of being completed, by an accident which 
befel the cast, which had been made in plaster, on the face ; as 
the artist, Mr. Wright, was removing it from the face, it fell to 
the ground and broke in pieces; Washington being unwilling 
to submit to the unpleasant operation a second time, the attempt 
was abandoned. Houdon’s statue was finished in 1789; its 
costume is modern, being the military dress which he wore as 
commander-in-chief. Historically, it is of great value ; and as 
a likeness, it is thought by many to be more correct than any 
ever taken of him in marble. Caracci’s bust is vastly superior 
as a work of art, and is also esteemed by artists as a better like- 
ness; but neither, in that respect, compares with Stuart’s original 
portrait, now in the Atheneum at Boston. To North Carolina 
belongs the honor of erecting the second monument of this 
kind, to the memory of this great man; the chisel of Canova 
was engaged by the state, for this purpose, which brought forth 
from the marble a truly noble creation, a grand work of art, in 
all the grace and dignity of ancient costume, but not the hero 
of the American revolution. Had it been as perfect as a like- 
ness, as it was beautiful asa piece of sculpture, its destruction, 
which was occasioned by the burning of the capitol of that state, 
would have called forth a lamentation throughout the land, that 
would never have ceased. But Canova had never seen Wash- 
ington, nor was he furnished with the best means of forming 
correct ideas of his features'and expression ; it was not strange, 
therefore, that his statue of him should have been more ideal 
than resembling. 

As this splendid work of art is now perished and gone for- 
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ever, it is but a just tribute to the public spirit of the State 
which ordered it, and to the memory of its great sculptor, to 
keep up the association between him and our country’s hero, 
in every way we can, and on that account, we introduce here a 
description of the lost monument, which united him to us, from 
the life of him, by Moses. 


“ In this fine composition, Canova has not only maintained the dig- 
nity of his subject, but warmed by admiration of the amiable qua- 
lities of the illustrious man, has also infused into this statue an ex- 
pression of the gentleness and benevolence, which attempered his 
severer virtues. 

“The hero is sitting with an air of noble simplicity, on an el- 
egant seat, raised on a double square base. Nothing can surpass 
the dignity of the attitude, or the living air of meditation, which it 
breathes, and the grandeur of the style, the force and freedom of 
the execution, the close and animated resemblance to the original, 
all conspire to place this statue in the highest rank of art. The 
fine tunic which he wears, is seen only at the knee, being covered 
by an ample ornamented cuirass ; above which, is a magnificent 
mantle, fastened by a clasp, on the right shoulder, and flowing 
down behind, in majestic folds. Beneath his right foot, which is 
extended forward, is a parazonium sheathed, and a sceptre, signi- 
fying that the successful termination of the war, and the establish- 
ment of the laws, hed rendered them now useless. 

“The hero is in the act of writing on a tablet, held in his left 
hand, and resting on the thigh, which is slightly raised, for its sup- 
port. From the following words, already inscribed, we learn the 
subject which occupies his mind: ‘George Washington, to the 
people of the United States :— Friends, and fellow citizens.’ In 
his right hand, he holds the pen with a suspended air, as if 
anxiously meditating on the laws fitted to promote the happiness 
of his country; a border of the mantle, raised to the tablet by the 
hand, which supports it, gives a fine effect to this graceful and de- 
corous action. In his noble countenance, the sculptor has finely 
portrayed all his great and amiable qualities, inspiring the behold- 
er with mingled sensations of affection and veneration. This 
statue is ouly in a slight degree larger than life; his robust form 
corresponding with his active and vigorous mind, 

“If to this great man a worthy career was not wanting, or the 
means of acquiring the truest and most lasting glory, neither has 
he been less fortunate after death, when by the genius of so sublime 
an artist, he appears again among his admiring countrymen in this 
dear and venerable}form ; not as a soldier, though not inferior to 
the greatest generals, but in his loftier and more benevolent char- 
acter, of ‘the virtuous citizen, and enlightened lawgiver.” 


In South Carolina, the fine arts have ever found a spirit con- 
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genial to their cultivation ; it came thither with «he early inhabit- 
ants, from the land of their birth, many of whom were in that 
condition of life which is best able to cherish it. In the 
younger generations, it was kept up by the foreign education 
that numbers of them continued to receive. In the mansions 
and princely halls, speaking colonially, which abounded in and 
about Charleston, paintings and statues, particularly the former, 
were acommon decoration: we believe it would be no unphi- 
losophical deduction to attribute considerable influence to 
this circumstance, in producing that high refinement of man- 
ners and taste, for which the inhabitants of the southern capital 
are distinguished. But speculation apart, the arts owe much to 
this delightful city —it was the birth place of Mr. Allston; of 
Mr. C. Fraser, the early master of Sully, himself one of the 
most pleasing artists, and most accomplished gentlemen in the 
land; of Mr. J.S. Cogdell, who, amidst the cares and duties of 
public and professional life, has devoted much of his time and 
fortune to the sister arts of painting and sculpture, and evinced 
no common talentin both; of Mr. R. Mills, whose genius is im- 
mortalized in the noble Washington monument at Baltimore, 
and in the mighty and massive pile on Bunker Hill, and to 
whom almost every city in the union owes some of its finest 
specimens of architecture. It also offered a more generous pa- 
tronage to the genius of Malbone, and preserves a greater num- 
ber of his delicately colored and elaborately finished miniatures, 
than any other city in the country. A few years since, it had a 
flourishing academy of arts, now, we fear, no longer in exist- 
ence, and certainly not in active operation. The taste of mo- 
dern amateurs, has added a great many beautiful works of art, 
to the collections of former days, and in no city of its size, in 
our land, are there more of these beautiful embellishments of 
polished life. 

We have seen many indications of the same spirit in Savan- 
nah, but the city is not large enough to exhibit many demon- 
strations of a public taste for the arts, or create associations for 
their encouragement. We remember, however, to have seen 
there a large collection of paintings, the property of a gentle- 
man of fortune, and to have observed, that such things were not 
an unusual ornament of private dwellings; we saw, also, some 
specimens of promising talent, of a young artist, but whether 
he has pursued his favorite vocation, or been won from it to 
some other, more directly on the high road to honor and fortune, 
we are unable to say. 
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St. Augustine, and the other old Spanish settlements in Flo- 
rida, must have cultivated the arts, for they are inseparable from 
the faith professed there, but no particulars respecting them have 
come to our knowledge. We know that the same is true of 
New Orleans, having seen in the studios of artists both at home 
and abroad, many fine pieces of painting and sculpture, ordered 
by gentlemen resident there; the finest, if not the only copy in 
this country, of the beautiful statue of the great Athenian ora- 
tor in the braccio nuove of the Vatican, is among their treasures. 
One of its inhabitants, Mr. John Linton, has been as munificent 
a patron of the arts, as they have ever found in the United 
States, and there must be many others of a similar taste in that 
city, as artists of distinction have always found their account in 
Visiting it. 

In the vast and magnificent region of the west, it would be 
unreasonable, as yet, to expect that any great advance should 
have been made in the arts, which mark the later stages of civil- 
ization and refinement, where so much remains to be done for 
the more essential wants andcomforts. But itisaregion, where 
the genius of civilization, in every other form, strides on in 
seven league boots, and it cannot therefore be long before this 
must be added to the rest. Some of its older states have 
already given promise of what may hereafter be expected from 
the mighty empire which it seems destined to form. W. E. 
West, the painter of the beautiful portrait of Lord Byron, by 
many thought the finest and best portrait of that great poet 
ever painted, was raised, though not born, in Kentucky ; Jewett 
and Corwaine, both eminent in the arts, were natives of it ; and 
Power, a young sculptor of extraordinary promise, is also a 
Buckskin. 'The sublime character which nature has impressed 
upon al] her works in that wonderful country, combined with 
the unparalleled advantages which it enjoys for the most per- 
fect development of all the powers of man, must operate at 
least as favorably for the imitative arts, as for every other ex- 
ercise of talent; hence we do not deem it a very bold prediction 
to say, that long before the close of the present century, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville, and Lexington, and St. Louis, and 
other cities, which have not yet even a lithographic existence, 
will have their great architects, and sculptors, and painters, and 
their famous schools of art, and iake the place in the new world, 
which Rome, and Florence, and Naples, and Venice, and Bo- 
logna, have held in the old. 

We have taken this rapid survey of the condition of the arts 
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in this country, and of the efforts made to promote them, partly 
in the hope of awakening public attention to the subject, and 
partly in that of calling forth a fuller and more correct account 
from some one competent, by his practical knowledge, to give 
it. We think we have said enough, to show that they are only 
in their infancy among us, and at the same time, to prove that 
we are far from being indifferent to them. We have now to 
take this view as the basis of our remarks upon the engravings 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

For a perfectly successful execution of such a work, there 
should have been a complete collection of finely painted and 
faithful portraits, to be drawn and engraved from ; a sufficient 
number of skilful and practised engravers, and careful print- 
ers, to take the impressions ; and lastly, sufficient patronage to 
effect all that could be done by money. 

As to the first requisite, we have already stated, in general 
terms, the difficulties presented by it. ‘The portraits engraved 
from, are by fifty different hands, and of various degrees of ex- 
cellence, as will readily be inferred from the number, and still 
more distinctly, from the names of the artists, which form a 
series, from the highest in the art, down to those entirely with- 
outaname. It begins with Copley, B. West, Stuart, ‘Trum- 
bull, Sully, Leslie, Newton, Inman, Vanderlyn, Jarvis, Alex- 
ander, Harding, Ingham, Jewett, King, and so on through the 
list. In a dozen cases nothing more than a miniature could be 
obtained; in some, very imperfect sketches, and for General 
Marion, it was necessary to send to London, and copy his por- 
trait from a historical painting, by Stothard, of the battle of 
Eutaw Springs, in which this gallant officer acted a conspicuous 
part. ‘These few facts show that it was no slight task to bring 
together the materials from which these heads were to be en- 
graved. 

Twenty-four engravers were employed upon this work, em- 
bracing a greater part of the higher talent in the art. Nine- 
teen of the heads were engraved by A. B. Durand, everywhere 
known as the engraver of Trumbull’s great picture of the De- 
claration of Independence, and confessedly the first in his pro- 
fession in this country, but exceedingly unequal in the specimens 
here given of his skill — we should rank his engravings of Mr. 
Charles Carrol and General Gates among the highest exhibi- 
tions of his art ; that of Washington from Trumbull, somewhat 
inferior ; next, those of Governor Shelby, Colonel ‘Trumbull 
and General Brown ; the residue not equal to many others in 
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the Gallery. There are fifteen by T. B. Welch, and all excel- 
lent, although not all equally good; those of Franklin from 
Martin’s portrait, Colonel Pickering, Bishop White, Mr. Lau- 
rens, and General G. R. Clark, rarely surpassed by any engraver ; 
and those of Mr. Calhoun, General Hayne, and Governor 
Cass, often surpassed by himself. Mr. lt. W. Dodson has 
seven: that of Simon Kenton, one of those intrepid, iron-faced 
pioneers of the west, is almost as much as the burin can do in 
giving life and character to a print, and had he not done this, 
we might have said the same of his Franklin from a miniature, 
of his Commodore Dale, General Harrison, Doctors Rush and 
Physic, but not of his General J. Williams, which last is greatly 
inferior. Mr. Prudhomme engraved nine; of these, Generals 
Wayne and Morgan, and Colonel Howard, are fine, Doctor T. 
R. Beck, General H. Lee, and Mrs. Madison, not so good ; he 
has not done justice to General Hamilton’s noble head, but 
the engraving is from a miniature, which explains it. Mr. 
Ames’s bright, expressive, eloquent countenance, has lost all its 
fire, although drawn from Stuart’s fine portrait, and the sunny, 
intelligent, sparkling countenance of Doctor J. W. Francis, al- 
though perfectly well engraved, is as demure as that of a specu- 
lator in up-town lots since the crisis. Mr. J.B. Longacre’s pen- 
cil painted twelve of the original portraits, and bis burin en- 
graved twenty-four of the heads for the gallery; that of Mr. 
Webster, from a portrait by himself, is the worst of his twenty- 
four, and that of Mr. Wirt, also from one of his own portraits, 
the best, except, perhaps, Judge Chase, which is admirable ; he 
had for the most part fine heads to draw, and in general he has 
done himself and his subjects justice ; President Adams, Doctor 
Wistar, Judge F. Hopkinson, General Pickens, Doctor Ritten- 
house, P. Jones, Mr. N. Biddle, General Macomb, and Daniel 
Boone, are engraved ina style that would do credit to any 
work of art. Of the remaining engravings, thirteen are by E. 
Wellmore, ten by J. B. Forrest, eleven by G. Parker, four each 
by T. Kelly, S. H.Gimber, G. Storm, and E. Mackenzie, three 
each by J. Paradise, W. G. Armstrong, and J. Gross, two each 
by E. Scriven, T. Illman, H. Meyer, and W. A. Wilmer, and 
single ones by T. Wilmot, M. J. Danforth, J. Thompson, and 
W. Humphreys. We cannot here specify the merits of each 
individual artist ; we must restrict ourselves tothe general obser- 
vation, that there is no really bad work in the whole collection ; 
the more closely the engravings are examined, the better they 
appear; in many instances, the impressions are not well taken, 
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and the engravers suffer for the faults of the printer. We have 
said that a work of this description might be executed in a higher 
style in Europe, knowing the greater facilities there enjoyed for 
the execution of it; in point of fact, however, it would be difli- 
cult to name a collection so large, better, or even as well done. 
Birch’s heads of illustrious persons are certainly superior, but 
the engravings are of a much larger size, and therefore show to 
far greater advantage; and the same may be said of the splen- 
did engravings by Raphael Morghen of the Quattro Poeti, Boc- 
cacio and da Vinci ; with such master works of the graver they 
are not to be compared ; on the other hand, they are much supe- 
rior to the large collections which have been made in France of 
their “ galleries des grandes hommes.” Let any person skilled 
in the art carefully examine these strong, bold, masterly delinea- 
tions, and we are sure that they will agree with us, in thinking 
that the conductors of the work have raised a noble monument 
both to the fame of the artists they have employed, and to their 
country’s honor. 

We have spoken of these volumes more particularly as a work 
of art, because that appeared to us their distinctive character, 
and not because we consider them unimportant as historical me- 
moirs ; the written portraits, in our opinion, are as beautifully 
touched and as deep lined, as the engraved ; and we should have 
very imperfectly performed our labor, were we to dismiss them 
without farther remark. When we began this article, we in- 
tended to devote a large portion of its allotted space to events 
in our history, which the reading of these lives had presented to 
our minds with new beauty and freshness; but we have been 
insensibly drawn aside from our path, and wandered so widely, 
that on returning to it, we find our day nigh spent, and much of 
our journey unaccomplished. ‘l'o its end, however, we must 
come, but too rapidly, we fear, to give our readers a correct 
idea of the pleasant and interesting objects which lie on the way 
side. 

The letter-press of ‘‘ the National Portrait Gallery,”’ consists 
entirely of biographical sketches, of which there are one hun- 
dred and forty-four. Reducing them to classes, we have the 
eight presidents and two of the vice-presidents of the United 
States, a few of the signers of the declaration of independence, 
the principal general officers in service during the revolution and 
since, several naval commanders, three of the first four chief justi~ 
ces and some of the associate justices of the supreme court, a very 
liberal selection from the secretaries of departments, and a due 
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proportion of senators in congress, foreign ambassadors, and 
other public functionaries. The number of those not embraced 
in either of these categories is twenty-four — eight of whom are 
renowned as physicians, two as divines, twelve in science, letters, 
or arts, and two as lovers of the forest, the chase, and all the 
wild sports of uncivilized life. 

It is a more difficult task to write a short biographical sketch, 
than an elaborate life; the fewer the marks in the outline, the 
more nicely they must be drawn to produce a_ resemblance. 
Few would undertake to portray the character of Washington, 
and give the leading circumstances of his eventful life, in the 
short compass of twenty-four octavo pages, and it requires an 
able pen to do it successfully ; such an one mast have been em- 
ployed on the sketch here given: it is just, discriminating, ani- 
mated, and highly interesting, and written in a style of chaste- 
ness and simplicity, exactly suited to the subject ; we have never 
seen his beautiful story so well told in so few pages. But it 
seems to us, that there is one view of his character which is no 
where presented in a sufliciently strong light, and that is, its per- 
fectly harmonious development. As commander of the American 
revolutionary army, it is of far less consequence to the interests of 
humanity, to prove him to have been a grand captain, than to 
be able to hold him up as a model of a conqueror in the holy 
cause of freedom ; as such he should go down to all future ages, 
and his perfect consistency, as the representative of a great prin- 
ciple, is infinitely more important to mankind, than the issue of 
any single conflict between oppressors and oppressed. The de- 
velopment of a faultless hero, in the character of Washington, 
may therefore be considered as the grandest result of the Ame- 
rican revolution. And the same is true of him, in his exercise 
of the civil power — placed at the head of a free people by their 
unanimous voice, we find him an equally perfect pattern in the 
administration of a delegated authority — the champion and ex- 
pounder of a new political faith, he was in himself the exact im- 
personation of its genuine principles, and, therefore, the most 
glorious result of our republican institutions. 

But we must leave reflections and come to facts. The sketch- 
es of Washington’s successors are generally well drawn, though 
none so well as his. ‘That of the elder Adams is too minute in 
some of its details, for such a purpose, and occasionally manifests 
a greater degree of sensitiveness than ought to appear in a his- 
torical document: otherwise, it is admirably written, and spark- 
ling with the scintillations of genius. Mr. Jeflerson’s discovers 
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something of the partiality of a strong political admirer, but it 
is extremely well done, and as fair as any view ever given of his 
character, by an adherent of his faith. A more universal assent 
will be given to the view taken of Mr. Madison’s character: for 
although his biographer is also evidently a political friend, and 
even a warm partisan, there is comparatively little debatable 
ground connected with the subject, and the hearts, if not the 
opinions of all, will be with him. A few pages, and they are so 
beautiful that every one will find them too few, are devoted to 
J. Q. Adams; he has lived long and much, and volumes will be 
required to contain his history, The notices of Presidents Monroe 
and General Jackson, are the most meagre, and, on all accounts, 
the least valuable. That of Mr. Van Buren was written before 
he was placed at the head of the nation, and therefore not here 
a subject of remark. 

In examining the Portrait Gallery as a work of art, we 
found abundant proof that its conductors had spared neither 
pains nor expense to give it the highest character in that respect ; 
and a careful reading of the biographies requires us to extend 
the remark to its literary merits. They are too numerous to 
admit of individual comment; we can only designate a few of 
the most remarkable, either on account of their subject, or of 
the style in which they are written — these we shall notice in the 

_ order in which they stand in the volumes. 

The sketch of Colonel Pickering, is one of the most beautiful 
in the collection, and not far from the head of the highest class. 
It is such a character as he would be willing to have inscribed 
upon his tomb stone, as he once said of one of his own lofty 
sentiments— it is a noble defence of an uncorrupt and incor- 
ruptible patriot. We love to honor such a man, and we can- 
not do it more effectually, than by expressing our full concur- 
rence in the character, which his biographer has given him, 
from the concluding part of which, we make a short extract: 


“Colonel Pickering was a sincere, thorough, and consistent re- 
publican, in his principles, habits, feelings, and manners. He ap- 
preciated the value of his own rights, and was ever as ready to 
protect the rights of others as his own. Reason and revelation 
both taught him, that we are all of one blood, brethren and equals. 
The bible was the object of his habitual study and meditation, and 
the religion, which he had examined and professed in his early 
manhood, received his obedience and support through a long life, 
and was found an all-sufficient source of comfort, resignation, peace, 
and satisfaction, on the bed of death. The memory and example 
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of such a man, are among the most precious possessions of his 
countrymen. His name will be more and more honored, as the 
lapse of time removes him from the shadow of those clouds of er- 
ror, prejudice, and passion, which always encompasses the passing 
generation. Even now the youthful scholar, as he gazes on the 
noble features of Timothy Pickering, while exploring the history 
of the American revolution, proudly acknowledges and ardent] 
admires an assemblage of private and civic virtues which Plutarch 
would have rejoiced to commemorate. As he thinks of the venera- 
ble patriot bending over his plough, and literally earning his bread 
by the sweat of his face, the image of Cincinnatus, the greet Ro- 
man, rises before him; and whenhe considers his unsullied and 
unassailable integrity, truth, and justice, Aristides the good Athe- 
nian seems to be in his presence. But when he contemplates in 
his single character their virtues combined, and the whole adorn- 
ed, illuminated, and hallowed by the bright and heavenly radiance 
of the gospel, he exclaims, ‘ cedite Romani... . cedite Graii.’”’ 


Of the same class of patriots was the late chief justice of the 
supreme court of the United States, and he,too, bas found a biog- 
rapher, capable of justly estimating and recording his transcend- 
ent worth. Nolanguage could be more forcible, just and beau- 
tiful, than that in which he finishes his sketch of the great ex- 
pounder of our constitutional laws: 


“Ambition never seduced him from his principles, nor popular 
clamor deterred him from the strict performance of duty. Amid 
the extravagances of party spirit he stood with a calm and steady 
inflexibility, neither bending to the pressure of adversity, nor 
bounding with the elasticity of success. He lived as such a man 
should live, (and yet how few deserve the commendation,) by and 
with his principles. Whatever changes of opinion occurred in the 
course of his long life, were gradual and slow; the results of genius 
acting upon large materials, and of judgment matured by the lessons 
of experience. If we were tempted to sayin one word, what it 
was in which Chief Justice Marshall excelled other men, we 
would say, in wisdom ; in the union of that virtue which has ripen- 
ed under the hardy discipline of principles, with that knowledge, 
which has constantly sifted and refined its old treasures, and as con- 
stantly gathered new. The constitution, since its adoption, owes 
more to him, than to any other single mind, for its true interpreta- 
tion and vindication. Whether it lives or perishes, his exposition 
of its principles will be an enduring monument to his fame, as long 
as solid reasoning, profound analysis, and sober views of govern- 
ment, shall invite the leisure, or command the attention of states- 
men and jurists.” 


The biography of Mr. Clay isnot such a view of the cha- 
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racter of this great statesman, as should be given of him, in a 
work of this importance ; his eloquent speeches, and his eminent 
public services, would have furnished rich materials for a fine 
life. Far more justice is done to the great statesman, who, with 
him, holds divided empire over the affections of more than half 
the nation. Indeed the sketch of Mr. Webster may be taken as 
a model; it is succinct and highly graphic; not a line, not a 
word is thrown away, and in point of language, it is a beautiful 
specimen of pure classic English. In Mr. Wirt, a good writer 
would have found a fine subject for his pen, and we wonder 
much to see such a meagre notice of him here. The present 
secretary of war had a better fortune ; his life, which has been 
so full of action, incident, and interest, exposed to various dan- 
gers in the service of his country, and wholly devoted to the ad- 
vancement of her honor, iselaborately and elegantly portrayed ; 
in the pen which did it, we clearly recognise the polished style 
and the masterly power of Mr. Walsh, the late learned editor of 
the National Gazette. Thesketch of Mr. Josiah S. Johnston, so 
universally beloved for his amiable character and moral virtues, 
and so highly respected for his talents and political integrity, is 
in every respect a happy one. That of Mr. Edward Livings- 
ton, known throughout our country for the great variety of 
services he has rendered it, and throughout the civilized world 
for his admirable system of criminal jurisprudence, is just and 
appropriate. That of Dr. S. L. Mitchill, the early pioneer, 
who went ahead and cleared the way for the progress of the 
natural sciences in our country, deserves praise, as a well digest- 
ed, impartial account of this truly remarkable man, written with 
great terseness and elegance. 

Most of the other worthies introduced into this volume, are 
either revolutionary heroes, or later military and naval com- 
manders, or persons renowned in letters or the arts, whom we 
are compelled to pass over in silence, because any notice of them 
beyond a bare mention of their names, would open too wide a 
field of remark now to be entered upon. We therefore hasten 
to the next. 

In the second volume, there are fewer highly finished sketch- 
es than in the first. Franklin’s, which is first in order of place, 
is not first in order of merit — it is certainly no apotheosis of him, 
and therein it accords with the views of many, who doubt if he 
deserved one; but it is proper to suspend opinion upon the 
doubtful points of his character, until it has gone through the 
scrutiny of the faithful historian who is now engaged upon his 
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biography, to whose report we may confidently trust without 
fear of error. Of Mr. Jefferson’s we have already spoken. 
John Jay’s is from the pen of Mr. Herring, one of the conduc- 
tor’s of the work, and is one of the best of a large number which 
he wrote for it, many of which are excellent, but none so good 
as Washington’s. No man can go down to posterity with a 
more spotless reputation than Mr. Jay; but he is a patriot whom 
many have not dared to praise. Mr. Herring, however, is not 
among the timid ones, who fear to render homage to Aristides, 
because he was exposed to the ostracism of party violence. He 
has summed up his character in a few but expressive words, 
which none can gainsay — “ John Jay never departed from the 
strictest rule of right, and the patriot and the christian may 
equally point to him with admiration and applause.” A juster 
encomium was never pronounced. The eloquent Virginian 
Orator deserved a more eloquent biographer, than he has found 
in the author who sketched the short life of him, in the Portrait 
Gallery; but Patrick Henry is a subject that eluded the grasp 
of even Mr. Wirt’s gigantic mind. Alexander Hamilton, in ma- 
ny respects the most remarkable man of the remarkable period 
in which he lived, we need not say, could not be depicted in a 
memoir of fourteen pages; and although we see in it the traces 
of a mind fully capable of comprehending and setting forth the 
grandeur of bis own transcendent genius, we see with no less 
clearness, that he had undertaken a task impossible in its very 
nature, 

Few, if any of the biographies, are more beautifully written 
than that of Judge Ewing, of New Jersey ; and few, among 
the many distinguished men, whose lives are given, appear to 
have had a more exalted character than it assigns to him : 


“In youth and early manhood, he was an active and ardent po- 
litician, and entertaining at all times clear and decided convictions 
on public measures, and political subjects, he acted upon them 
through life, in the exercise of his right of suffrage, and frankly 
avowed them whenever the occasion demanded. His political 
views and opinions were those of Washington and Marshall. He 
admired the institutions of the country; believed they were 
adapted to its present condition; fitted to secure its happiness and 
prosperity, and to protect the enjoyment of liberty; and resting 
upon safe grounds, that it was not wise to change them. Always 
decided and firm as a politician, he was at no time intemperate or 
intolerant; nor was he of any party in his friendships, or in his of- 
fice. His unanimous re-appointment, in 1831, when he differed 
from the prevailing party in opinion, testifies to the correctness of 
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this observation. And that which was done then, would have been 
found true in any state of political feeling. No party would have 
ventured to break his hold on the station which he occupied ; 
which was not less that of office, than of control in the affec- 
tions of his fellow citizens. 

“‘ He always contemned the fallacy, that public and official merit 
may safely be sought, and public interests be safely confided, to 
those who disregard the duties and obligations of morality and 
justice. He had an elevated standard, both for public and private 
virtue ; and this standard was erected by the religious, moral, and 
philosophical creed which he had adopted. It rested in the reve- 
lation of a law, as the source and test of virtue. In that revelation 
he had unwavering faith, for he had applied to it every principle of 
legal and philosophical investigation, and found it sustained by the 
highest and strongest evidence, amounting to demonstration. ‘ De- 
siring to be himself nothing better, nor nobler than man, he was 
content to be nothing less ;’ but it was not man in ruin, but in his 
best estate, as redeemed by the blood, and purified by the grace of 
his redeemer; and he acted, and lived, and labored, to make his 
fellow men see and feel their own interests, in aspiring to the 
same elevation.” 


The sketches of Governor Brooks, of Massachusetts, and 
of Colonel John Eager Howard, of Maryland, both dis- 
tinguished as gallant officers of the revolution, and Vice Pre- 
sident Calhoun, are all entitled to especial notice for their 
beauty as literary compositions, and for their fidelity as his- 
torical memoirs; that of Mrs. Van Ness, of Washington, is 
particularly interesting as a picture of female loveliness and 
excellence of an uncommon order. In the same volume 
we find Governor De Witt Clinton, the far-seeing, fearless, 
and public spirited projector of the grandest scheme of inland 
water communication that ever united distant seas, Mr. James 
A. Bayard, and Governor Hayne, both renowned among our 
greatest statesmen and most eloquent orators, Chancellor Kent 
and Judge Gaston, no less renowned as learned jurists and in- 
flexible judges, Commodores Preble and Perry, pre-eminently 
great in a band of chosen heroes, Drs. Hosack and Wistar, for 
a long while at the head of their profession in the two largest 
cities of the union. But to the fame of all these, there must be 
nobler monuments erected, than the biographies here given. 
The strange story of Daniel Boone is pleasantly told, and the 
extraordinary character of the creature fairly entitles him to a 
place in the collection ; but we confess it seems a little dispro- 
portionate, to allot to him a dozen pages or more, and only half 
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or Jess than half the number to Charles Carrol, Judge Shippen, 
Dr. Dwight, Joel Barlow, Mr. J. F. Cooper, General Warren, 
General Otho Williams, Colonel Barber, David Rittenhouse, 
and others of the same note. We should hope, that it is not to 
be taken as an acknowledgment, that it is more praiseworthy to 
desert society, than to devote life to its interests and advance- 
ment. After having made this remark, it may seem somewhat 
inconsistent in us to devote more time to him, here ; there is, 
however, in the fine sketch of him, contained in this volume, so 
characteristic an incident of his early life, we risk the charge, 
and give it entire. 


“Inthe immediate neighborhood of his father’s new settlement, 
another adventurer, named Bryan, soon made his appearance, and 
planted himself upon a beautiful spot, washed on one side by a 
lovely mountain stream, near which had been the favorite hunting 
ground of the young sportsman. Ona certain evening, Boone 
engaged a friend to meet him at this spot, for the purpose of en- 
gaging ina ‘fire hunt.’ In this wild sport, one of the parties usual- 
ly rides through the forest with a pine torch borne on high, which, 
shedding a glaring light through the gloomy precincts, so dazzles 
the eyes of the deer, that the other party, who is on foot, shoots 
the game between the eyes, while the bewildered animal is staring 
at the blaze. Boone’s companion was to bear the torch, and ac- 
cordingly appeared upon the field and commenced the usual round. 
They had not proceeded far, when Boone gave the concerted sig- 
nal to keep the light stationary. The horseman obeyed, and wait- 
ed in momentary expectation of hearing the sharp and fatal report 
of his friend’s rifle. Not hearing it, however, he turned his horse 
to ascertain the cause of the unwonted delay, when he saw his 
friend drop his rifle, and set off in pursuit of some shadowy object, 
over bush and briar, fence and field. 

“ When Boone gave the signal to his friend, he indeed saw the 
flame of the torch reflected by a pair of brilliant eyes, and he im- 
mediately cocked his gun, and brought it to his eye ; but instead 
of standing stupified by the light, to be shot at, the supposed fawn 
wheeled precipitately and fled. During this unusual movement, 
Boone caught a glimpse of the flowing folds of a petticoat — drop- 
ped his rifle, and made chase after his game. So intent had been 
his interest in the pursuit, that he was little less surprised than his 
new neighbor, Mr. Bryan, when he found himself standing in the 
doorway, having driven the object of his chase into her father’s 
arms. 

“‘Boone’s embarrassment and surprise may easily be imagined, 
when he saw the consternation of the father, and the panting form 
of his beautiful daughter, who had scarcely turned her sixteenth 
summer, and whose lustrous ringlets were flying about her face, 
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neck, and palpitating bosom, in the richest contrast of light and 
shade. Strange as it may appear of our hardy backwoodsman, he 
became agitated in his turn; with all the stern and rugged qualities 
of his nature, he was taken captive at first sight by a maiden’s 
charms. And what was not less strange, the blushing Hebe, who 
had run into her father’s arms, declaring that she was pursued by a 
panther, now perceived, that he was not such a frightful animal, as 
her first impression in the dark had led her to suppose. 

“Indeed, Boone was at this time in the first flush of youthful 
vigor; his person straight and well proportioned — countenance 
manly and prepossessing, and the whole appearance of the man 
presenting such a hero to the eye of the unsophisticated girl, as 
her imagination was likely to create in that remote and secluded 
scene. In shortthey loved mutually, and Miss Rebecca Bryan, in 
a very short time, became: Mrs. Boone.” 


This event took place in 1768. His adventurous spirit soon 
moved him to direct his steps beyond the Alleghanies, and to 
rove amidst the wilds of those regions, patiently and courage- 
ously enduring all the privations, hardships, and toils, attendant 
upon such a life. Five years after, when he had found a spot 
which pleased him for a home, he returned to his former resi- 
dence for Mrs. Boone, who trusted herself to his protection, and 
returned with him to the wilderness. ‘The chosen spot was near 
the river Kentucky, then so completely desolate, that Mrs. 
Boone and her daughter were the first of her race and sex that 
had ever stood upon its banks. In such a solitude, their only 
solace must have been the society of each other, and it is evi- 
dent that so long as he had that of his wife, he wanted no other. 
She shared his hardships and sympathised in his tastes; when in 
a few years Kentucky had become too crowded, and he needed 
more elbow-room, they sought together another wilderness in the 
‘“‘far west.” But at length the wilderness became too solitary, 
even for this lover of the desert; in 1813, the companion of his 
life was removed from him to another world, and he was com- 
pelled to quit his lonely abode, and seek comfort in his afiliction 
in the family of his son, with whom he spent his few remaining 
years, occasionally amusing himself with his favorite trapping, 
until his own death, which happened in 1818, at the advanced 
age of eighty-four. 

One of the most delightful sketches in the third volume, is that 
of John Dickinson, the well known author of the Farmer’s Let- 
ters, and the Letters of Fabius in Defence of the Constitution of 
the United States, and one of the few patriots, for such he un- 
questionably was, who opposed the declaration of independence, 
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in the discussion in congress, previous to July 4,1776. The 
author, by his whole after course of life, shows most satisfacto- 
rily that Mr. Dickinson was induced neither by personal fears, 
nor hope of reward, to take the part he did, but entirely from a 
belief ‘‘ that it was a premature measure, and that the country 
was not prepared to sustain it.” He is one of the men that 
ought to be reproduced, and we therefore present him to our 
readers in the language of his biographer. ‘ Mr. Dickinson 
deserves to be ranked among the most distinguished men of the 
age in which he lived. Whether we consider the extent of his 
participation in producing the revolutionary war, and in urging it 
to a prosperous termination, the steadiness of purpose which di- 
rected his path, the inflexible spirit with which he adhered to 
the cause amidst the numerous discouragements which beset 
his career, the lustre which his admirable compositions shed 
upon his country, his accomplishments as a scholar, the purity 
of his character, and his elevation as an orator and statesman, 
an exalted station must be assigned to him in the highest rank of 
our illustrious countrymen. It is, however, chiefly in his labors 
as an author that his greatest merit consists. His writings are 
conspicuous for energy, perspicuity, and simplicity of style, and 
often rise to impassioned eloquence. His sentiments were as 
pure as they were exalted, and a rich vein of benevolent feeling 
pervades every production of his pen. His devotion to the 
cause of human freedom teems in every page. And in private 
life, he was conspicuous for the dignity and simplicity of his 
manners, the benevolence of his disposition, the purity of his 
morals, and his veneration for religion.” And next to his, is 
another choice literary bijou, a four page sketch of Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of * the declaration, and one of the earliest 
assailants of oppressive power with the weapons of ridicule and 
wit, which no man ever wielded more murderously. In 1774, 
he published his “ Pretty Story,” pouring out a volley of this 
kind against ‘the unjust and oppressive pretensions of England,” 
and in defence “ of the unalienable rights of the colonies, which 
pamphlet was widely circulated, and believed to have had a pre- 
vailing influence on public opinion and feeling. During the con- 
test, he was never idle with his pen, but seized on every occasion 
to expose by argument or hold up to ridicule and scorn the shal- 
low pretences, the oppressive claims, and wanton cruelties of the 
enemy.” There was one character in his wit, which we cannot 
pass unnoticed. ‘It was mild and elegant, and infused cheer- 
fulness and a species of delicate joy, rather than mirth, into the 
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hearts of all who heard it. His empire over the attention and 
passions of his company was not purchased at the expense of 
innocence. A person who has passed many delightful hours in 
his society, declares with pleasure, that he never heard him use 
a profane expression, nor utter a word that would have made a 
‘lady blush, or have clouded her countenance with a look of dis- 
approbation.” One other great occasion demanded the aid of 
Mr. Hopkinson’s pen, and this was the defence of that charter 
which was to unite the states by a firm and Jasting bond. ‘“ The 
History of a New Roof” was produced; ‘a performance” 
says the writer before quoted, “ which for wit, humor, and good 
sense, must last as long as the citizens of America continue to 
admire and to be happy under their present constitution.” 


“There was an extraordinary variety and versatility,” says the 
sketch, ‘ in the genius and acquirements of Mr. Hopkinson. The 
poetry, although not of the highest order, was smooth and in good 
taste, and full of feeling. If it does not command the admiration of 
the critic, it touches the heart of the kind. He was a musician of a 
high grade in his performance on the harpsicord, and composed 
some songs, which were well received. He was well versed in 
mathematics, mechanics, philosophy, and chemistry. As asatirical 
writer, in its best sense, he had no superior in our country, and 
some of his pieces will bear a comparison with those of the most 
celebrated wits. His ‘specimen of a collegiate examination,’ 
and his ‘letters on whitewashing,’ have been published in England 
as the productions of their own distinguished writers.” 


Such a man was Francis Hopkinson. This, and the short notice 
of Judge Shippen, evidently from the same pen, are as beautiful 
scraps of biography as are to be found in our language. 

Fortunately for our readers, there is a limit which we cannot 
pass ; we find our interest in the work increasing as we go on, 
and we should weary the most patient of them, were we to con- 
tinue much longer. This volume is particularly rich in matter. 
We have here admirably drawn sketches of Doctors Rush and 
Ramsay, ofa great number of revolutionary officers, of command- 
ers in our navy, of eminent statesmen, and of great public bene- 
factors ; but it would be useless to let our eyes wander over the 
whole thickly studded vault, it is better to fix them for a moment 
upon two or three single stars. We care not so much to wor- 
ship those which are now in the ascendant, as to point out the 
pure and radiant brightness of some that beamed upon our ear- 
lier days. Of these, none shone with a more transcendant bril- 
liancy than Mr. Ames ; it was our happy lot to be near him, and 
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look upon him as our “ cynosure.” He was too pure a states- 
man to escape abuse, and,too disinterested a patriot to be believed 
honest by demagogues. We cannot refrain from again express- 
ing our admiration of the independence of the conductors of the 
National Gallery, for daring to do justice to men who have been 
misunderstood and reviled as he has; strange, that a man in 
whose breast love of country was more than a sentiment—a 
burning passion— should have been charged with undue attach- 
ment to a foreign land; that one who would have surrendered 
life at any moment to preserve our republican institutions, should 
have been charged with a hankering after monarchy. This 
man was Fister Ames, and these facts are proved by the confi- 
dential correspondence with his bosom friends which time has 
brought to light, and so-he is portrayed by his able biographer. 
It would be unjust to compare the short sketch here given of him 
with the more elaborate and elegant memoir by Doctor Kirk- 
land, which is one of the most beautiful productions of that 
gentleman’s classic pen. The name that follows that of Mr. 
Ames, in this volume, is Rufus King, and it could not have a 
more appropriate place; they were fast, unchanging, unsuspect- 
ing friends, and in every way worthy of each other’s confidence. 
It may be that there were questions upon which their opinions 
differed, but they were nevertheless friends ; honest men and 
true, are not suspicious of base motives in others; these men 
could have looked into each other’s hearts, and then looked at 
each other ful] in the face ; and now that the country has looked 
deep into the hearts of both, they have both sunk deep into the 
hearts of their country. 

The fourth volume of this work, which recently appeared, 
after an intermission of two years in the publication, is in no 
respect inferior to any of the preceding. In addition to the 
lives of the first and second president Adams, of which we 
have before spoken, we have an excellent one of Samuel Adams, 
‘the proscribed ;” of General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, whose glory is recorded on many a page of 
our history: he was among the noblest of the noble spirits of 
our heroic age, and we cannot pass him by without a short 
transcript from the beautiful sketch here given of him: 

“‘ General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was one of that race or 
order of men, who are now nearly if not quite extinct in South 
Carolina. He lived at that fortunate period, when a classical and 
highly-finished education was deemed indispensable, not only for 
him who had his own fortune to build up, but also for him who 
had a fortune to spend. The direct trade between the mother 
country and the province, created by the valuable staple products 
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cf rice and indigo, put it into the power of the planters of South 
Carolina to send their sons to England, with remarkable facility. 
In proportion, therefore, to population and extent of territory, the 
number of her young men educated in the English universities far 
exceeded that of any other of the colonies. Thus, at the very 
commencement of our disputes with the mother country, she pos- 
sessed a band of learned, intelligent, and accomplished gentlemen, 
fit either for the council or the field, and whose knowledge of the 
true principles of constitutional liberty, gave that high tone to pub- 
lic sentiment, which mainly contributed to bear the people trium- 
phant through that terrible period, which was truly and emphati- 
cally said to have ‘ tried men’s souls.’ Among those patriotic men, 
the subject of this memoir stood in the very first rank...... 

“If the eye, as has been beautifully said, be the mirror of the 
soul, in his might have been clearly read courage, benevolence, ho- 
nor, truth; and indeed all these were predominate qualities, illus- 
trated in him. No man ever enjoyed in a higher degree the con- 
fidence of his fellow-creatures. His acknowledged gallantry of 
spirit — his disdain of all selfish, narrow, and dishonorable con- 
duct —his public and private munificence — his readiness at all 
times to maintain the common weal, and those great principles of 
constitutional liberty, for which he had fought and suffered so much, 
endeared him to all men; and during the bitter conflicts of party, 
like the bright impenetrable helmet of Minerva, preserved his head 
from every hostile touch” 

We have already named, as presiding judges of the supreme 
court of the United States, two of the greatest and purest men 
our country has produced; we have here a third, altogether 
worthy of the honor of being ranked with them, and higher 
praise we could not bestow upon him: this man was Chief Jus- 
tice Ellsworth. The sketch of his character, in this volume, is 
not what it should be; but imperfect as it is, it may serve to give 
some idea of his great intellectual powers and his uncommon 
moral integrity, and in our degenerate times no opportunity 
must be lost, of recurring to the models of patriotism presented 
in the history of our nobler age: 


“« The structure of his mind,’ says his biographer, ‘ was lofty 
and well balanced. His eloquence rested on the basis of the rea- 
soning power. It aimed not to dazzle, but to convince. It has 
been pronounced deficient in the graces of imagination. But the 
devotion with which he embraced that majestic and severe science, 
which takes cognizance of man in his capacity of ‘impeding or 
being impeded,’ which demands dexterity to untwist the spider 
web of invention, strength to strike and wisdom to arrest those 
ideas of justice, which come ‘ only as the lightning flash amid the 
storm of human passions,’ scarcely comports with the play of fancy or 
the luxury of leisure. The department of imagination was, there- 
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fore, in him uncultivated. Though accustomed, like the laborer, 
to split the ‘ unwedgeable and knotty oak,’ he could not stoop to 
trim the vine or to train the flower. In his mind, the sentiment of 
the beautiful was overpowered by combinations derived from the 
useful and the just. But the ¢ruth that philosophy seeks, and the 
faith that Christianity imposes, held ever their high places in his 
soul. 

“ We perceive in him a predominance of those virtues which 
give permanence to republics, indefatigable industry, opposition to 
luxury and extravagance, contempt of show and pretension, inflexi- 
ble integrity, respect for men of degree, love of country, and fear 
of God. His was the intellectual and moral power, that would 
have arrested heterogeneous and fluctuating particles, and settled 
them into order and durability.” 

Then follows some fine sketches of Chancellor Living- 
ston, eminently distinguished as a scholar, orator, statesman, 
and diplomate, and held in grateful remembrance by bis country 
for his important services in extending its boundaries to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and for the aid he afforded in proving the practica- 
bleness of its navigation by steam; and of Mr. Everett, the pre- 
sent governor of Massachusetts, who unites in so remarkable a 
manner the rare qualities of the profound scholar and the great 
statesman ; and of Mr. Nicholas Biddle, who is another proof 
that the highest literary attainments are not incompatible with 
the most thorough knowledge of other subjects of a very different 
nature. ‘T'o these are added, interesting notices of John Rut- 
ledge, the eloquent orator of South Carolina; of Henry Lau- 
rens, the eminent merchant of the same state, no less dear to 
his country for the proofs of his fidelity to her during his im- 
prisonment in the tower of London, than for-his services in presi- 
ding over her councils; of the brave Montgomery ; the intrepid 
General G. R. Clark; the high minded Habersham ; of Luther 
Martin, the great jurisconsult of Maryland; and of John 
Randolph, the brilliant Virginia orator. For a great number of 
others no less eminent, we mnst ‘refer to the work itself; our ob- 
ject has been primarily to direct attention to it as a production of 
great importance to literature and the arts, and point out some 
few of the most striking of its generally well drawn sketches of 
the lives of our great men. 

Professional and general science and letters in like manner 
present their successful votaries to this temple of fame, to re- 
ceive their laurels — sprigs of asclepias are handed to Doctors 
Physic and Francis, and places assigned to them by the side of 
Hippocrates, and Galen, and Avicenna, and the founders of 
the medical school of Salernum. Say sits down by the side of 
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Aristotle, and Pliny, and Linnaeus, and Cuvier—and Bowditch 
becomes a star of the first magnitude, in the new constellation 
La Place. 

We have named but a few only, of the long list of distinguish- 
ed Americans, whose portraits are delineated, and whose lives 
are sketched in the volumes we have been examining ; it would 
have been impossible to notice all; our great aim was to call at- 
tention chiefly to those, who remain to us only in the influenee 
which their illustrious deeds and characters have had upon their 
own, and are to have upon all future ages. We have said but 
little, therefore, of many individuals, who occupy a large place 
in our country’s:annals. Had the field been Jess immense, we 
could have gathered from it a richer harvest, with comparatively 
little labor to ourselves, and far more satisfaction to our readers. 

It may appear to some that too much time and space have 
been bestowed upon the work that we have had under review, 
but it can only appear so to those who are ignorant of its im- 
portance and value. Beside its great excellence as a work of 
art, it is admirably designed to cherish in our youth the prin- 
ciples of true American patriotism, to lead them to reflect on_ 
the generous devotedness of the men, who were ready to sacri- 
fice every thing to resist oppression, and then crowned their la- 
bors, by securing union and strength to the country to which 
they had given freedom. In this view, we acknowledge that 
the object is but partially accomplished ; there is many a niche in 
our temple of honor, which remains to be filled, and we doubt 
not that the conductors of the work will perceive and supply 
the deficiency, and it is evident that none could better effect so 
desirable an object. 

We close with again referrigg to the suggestion with which 
we began. Fifty years ago, within a few days, the American 
people bound themselves to each other by a solemn compact to 
form but one nation. Washington, in consenting to be placed 
at its head, gave the strongest possible guaranty, that the com- 
pact could be carried into successful execution; his oath to sup- 
port the constitution of the United States was, in other words, an 
oath of allegiance to the people who had formed it and received 
it as the charter of their union. ‘This solemn ceremony took 
place in our own good city. Let any one who would judge 
rightly of the blessings which have flowed from this magna 
charta, and the happy union established by it, call to mind what 
New York and our country then were, and then look, and see 
what New York and our country now are. 
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Art. V.—Select Minor Poems, translated from the German of 
Goethe and Schiller, with notes, by Joun 8. Dwicut. Bos- 
ton: 1839. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 439. 


Tue German, of all the languages of modern Europe, is 
the most favorable to poetic composition. Its noble and beau- 
tiful structure may be almost said to lend a new charm to the 
wonderful conceptions of Shakspeare’s mind ; and the sublime 
thoughts of Milton may be recast in this mould, without losing 
any of their original grandeur. But great as are its facilities 
for the creations of the epic and dramatic muse, .it is in the lyric 
that it displays beauties which distinguish it from all languages. 
Rich in rhymes, adapting itself to every measure ; susceptible 
of the most graceful and various inversions and combinations ; 
the greatest lyric poet of the world might wish that it had been 
his mother tongue. Unlike our ownstrongly expressive, though 
inflexible language, it seems to invite to versification; and 
whereas, in English, poetry is made, in German, it appears to 
make itself. The great works of Schiller and Goethe are be- 
coming every day more and more universally known. The 
historic compositions of the one, and the romances of the other, 
have been widely circulated, and translations of Egmont, Maria 
Stuart, Don Carlos, Wilhelm Tell, and others, have from time 
to time enriched our dramatic literature. The translation of 
their lyric poems presented a more difficult, yet not less desira- 
ble labor ; difficult, because the English language is not always 
suited to their measures, rhymes, words, and thoughts ; and desi- 
rable, in that they are more characteristic of the spirit of Ger- 
man poetry, than any of their other productions. 

Poetry fills in the world of thought the same place as flowers 
in the physical universe. Every clime has its own peculiar 
plants ; the brilliant productions of the tropic refuse to bloom 
amidst the ice and snows of the bleak north, while the pale and 
modest flowers of that region will droop and die in a more luxu- 
riant soil, and beneath a warmer sky. But in the herbal, the 
splendid cactus, and the meek violet which unfolds itself in the 
brief Siberian summer, may alike be preserved; and though the 
hues of the one, and the scented breath of the other, are lost in 
the process, yet they retain enough of their form and color to 
reveal their nature to those who otherwise would scarcely have 
been aware of their existence. The universal mind has likewise 
its clime and soil ; the spirits of the south and of the north are 
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as unlike as the flowers of the torrid and of the frigid zones ; but 
in the same manner their thoughts, originally moulded in differ- 
ent languages, may be made known to each other, though with the 
loss of much of their own freshness and beauty. ‘Translations 
are, after all, but pressed flowers; yet they may unfold to us 
much that is new in the infinite variety of the thoughts of the 
human mind ; and they may create in us a desire to visit the re- 
gions whence they came, and there to pluck the blossoms for 
ourselves. 

Of such flowers, Mr. Dwight has here presented us with a rich 
and beautiful bouquet. Among anumber of smooth and flowing 
versions, our attention was first arrested by a new one of the 
“Song of the Bell,” the finest lyric existing in any modern lan- 
guage, and perhaps the happiest of Schiller’s compositions. Mag- 
nificent as are his dramas, we think that they contain nothing more 
unique, more faultless, than this beautiful poem of human life, 
from its commencement to its close. The helpless infant, ‘* borne 
in the arms of slumber mild,” the wayward boy, the lover, the hus- 
band, and the father, as they succeed each other, are all drawn 
therein with a master hand. The future and the past, the bright 
hopes and confidence of youth, and the wisdom of age are 
vividly contrasted with each other, yet so as to remind us that 
each in its time is equally natural and necessary ; and the dreams 
and realities, the promise and fulfilment, the joys and sorrows of 
a whole existence, are embodied in verse which surely promises 
to be immortal. The measure, too, varies constantly with the 
scenes described, as the tones of the bell itself changing express 
the nature of the event which calls them forth. It first relates 
to us, in a soft and slow cadence, the birth of the child, his 
growth, his wanderings, his return to the paternal mansion, and 
his love. ‘The measure becomes more brisk and animated as it 
tells us of the joyous peal of the wedding bells, and as the cares 
of married life, the farmer’s toil, and the untiring industry of the 
thrifty housewife, succeed to the dream of youthful love. 


“The passion is fled, 

Yet love must endure ; 

The blossom is dead, 

The fruit must mature ; 

The husband must forth 

Into bustling life, 

Into labor and strife ; 

He must plant, he must reap, 
He must gather and keep ; 


~ 
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Must dare all, and bear all, 

And let no drop fall ; 

Must plot and contrive, 

A fortune to hive. 
So rivers of plenty flow into his hand, 
His barns are o’er crammed with the fruits of the land ; 
His rooms are made wide, his dwellings expand. 


And, busily moving, 

The modest young wife, 
The mother so loving, 
With her children, all life, 
Looks round over all, 

In her circle so small, 
Teaching the girls, 

And warning the boys, 
The quarrelsome churls ; 
While her hand she employs 
Increasing the gains 
With her orderly pains. 


Neat, savory chests, with her treasures are full, 
The snowy white cotton, the soft glossy wool ; 
And she smooths the bright skeins, while the spindle is 


turning ; 


Thus with taste and with beauty, her labor adorning.” 


The scene of the conflagration, is described by a number of 
short quick lines, which follow each other in rapid succession, 
like the ringing strokes of the fire bell ; and these again change 
to the slow, heavy, funeral toll, as we listen to the dirge of the 
departed wife and mother. 


“Ah! it is the wife, the dearest, 
’Tis the mother, ever nearest ; 
Night’s dark king, with eager hand, 
Tore her from his warm embrace ; 

From her childrens’ blooming band, 

From each loving, trusting face. 
Each sweet babe, upon her breast, 
With fond love she had carressed. 
Ah! now home’s endearing band 

Is dissolved forever there ; 

She, hath fled to shadow land — 
She, whose sunny smile did cheer ; 
Vanished her benignant face, 
Vanished from the earth forever ; 
Stranger’s form may fill her place, 

Love may never warm it — never !” 
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This beautiful conception has inspired two kindred minds 
with ideas scarcely less beautiful. The sister arts of music and 
of design, have translated it, each into her respective language ; 
and who can Jook at the masterly illustrations of Retzsch, or lis- 
ten to the full, rich melody of Romberg, without wishing ear- 
nestly, almost painfully, that Schiller might have the happiness 
of knowing that his spirit has been thus echoed, thus reflected ? 

But this volume contains many others which merit equally our 
attention. We were glad to find there our old favorites, the 
Dignity of Woman, the Sehnsucht, and the Ideal, looking so 
well in their new dress. ‘There is also a good translation of that 
exquisite poem, ‘the Artist,” in which Schiller traces the pro- 
gress of art, from its rude origin, to its most perfect develop- 
ment, and tells us how the imitation of real, lead to the creation 
of ideal beauty, till it became something more than nature — the 
embodiment of all that is exalted in the soul of man, with all 
that is lovely in the external world. He calls art, Urania, the 
benevolent genius, who, when man was forsaken by all the im- 
mortals, still lingered around his path, to 


“ Paint in loveliest, fascinating light, 
Elysium on his prison wall ;” 


and concludes, by thus addressing her children : 


“O’er all the thousand winding ways, 
Of rich variety, 
Meet ye at last with glad embrace 
Round the high throne of unity ! 
As into seven softer hues 
Shivers the silvery beam of light ; 
As all the seven rainbow hues 
Run back into the dazzling white ; 
So round the swimming eyes of youth, 
With all your glancing witcheries play ; 
So flow into one bond of truth, 
Into one stream of perfect day.” 


We have given specimens of the translations of these poems, 
because they seemed to us more happily selected, and better ex- 
ecuted than any of the others. That of the bell especially de- 
serves commendation ; it preserves, in a great degree, both the 
meaning, and the measure of the original. Another version of 
the same, by an elegant scholar of Boston, exhibits great skill in 
its perfectly successful adaptation, in language and measure, to 
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the music composed by Romberg, for the Glocke Lied. This 


last is not found in the collection. 

We cannot say as much for the translations from Goethe, 
given us in this volume. We are aware of the extreme diffi- 
culty of rendering his poems into English, without destroying 
the gracefulness which forms their distinguishing characteristic. 
Yet we have seen much better versions of some of them, than 
these. The best is, perhaps, that of the “ Vanitas! vanitatum 
vanitas !” a song, which expresses in a few stanzas the amount 
of Goethe’s philosophy,—a philosophy admirably illustrated 
by his life. Well might he have said of himself, 


“Ich hab’ mein Sach auf Nichts gestellt, 
Tuchhe ! 
Drum ist’s so wohl mir in der Welt, 


Iuchhe !” 


Goethe was no lover of men; though he took a good-hu- 
mored view of their foibles, and contented himself with laugh- 
ing, or sometimes with sneering at them. Faust lacks the bit- 
terness of Manfred, but they differ in this only, that the one 
breathes of indifference, the other of hatred. He was satisfied 
with the world, because it had placed him on its highest throne, 
and paid him the homage which he demanded: but in other cir- 
cumstances, under the influence of unjust ridicule, or unde- 
served censure, he would have become the most implacable of 
misanthropes, a very Byron. 

But to return to Mr. Dwight’s translations, we think that he 
has been least successful in the two gems of the whole collec- 
tion, viz.: the “* Neue Liebe, neues Leben,” and the “ Blumlein 
wunderschén,” of which the first appears to us very stiff, and the 
second very inaccurate. We have seen elsewhere excellent 
translations of both of these poems, one of which we shall com- 
pare with Mr. Dwight’s version, for the benefit of our readers, 
and first the unpublished version : 


“NEW LIFE, NEW LIFE. 


Heart, my heart, what late befell thee ? 
What oppresses thee so sore ? 

What unwonted pulses swell thee ? 
Strange! I know thee now no more. 
Gone ’s the joy, which thee delighted, 
Gone ’s the grief, which thee benighted, 
Gone thy cheerful, active mind — 
Whence, ah, whence ’s the change I find ? 
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Does the bloom of youth and beauty, 
And that lovely graceful form, 

That sweet mien of truth and duty, 
Chain thee with resistless arm ? 
Finding that I’m spell-bound nigh her, 
Would I man myself and fly her, 

My steps, resisted all in vain, 

To her presence lead again. 


With this little magic fetter, 

Which no earthly force can part, 
Spite my struggles not to let her, 
Has this fairy bound my heart ; 

In her circle sylph-enchanted, 

I must ever captive be, 

Ah! what change to me, unwonted, 
Love, sweet Love, oh set me free !” 


Mr. Dwight’s version : 


Heart, my heart, O why this sadness ? 
What doth weigh in thee so sore ? 
Changed so from thy wonted gladness, 

That I scarcely know thee more. 
Gone is all which thou held dearest, 
Gone the care which thou kept nearest, 

Gone thy toils and after-bliss, 

Ah! how could ’st come to this! 


Binds thee here her bloom so youthful — 
That divine and lovely form, — 

That sweet look, so good and truthful, 
With its all-subduing charm ? 

If I swear no more to see her, 

If I man myself and flee her, 
In a moment more, alack! 

Straight to her I hie me back. 


She with magic net enfolds me, 
That defies my utmost skill ; 
Lovely, wanton maid — she holds me — 
Holds me fast, against my will. 
In her magic ring, who finds him, 
After all her ways must mind him. 
Ah! how great the change to me! 
Love, when wilt thou set me free ! 


The former has certainly the merit of the strictest fidelity, and 
yet preserves all the naiveté and simplicity of the original. 
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We would gladly give here the translation of the  Flow’ret 
wondrous fair,” had we space for its insertion. 

Some of the others are much better, — among them the Wan- 
derer, the Magician’s Apprentice, and the Metamorphosis of the 
Plants. We cannot, however, complain of the selection, as it 
comprises some of the most exquisite of Goethe’s lighter produc- 
tions ; and, first among the ballads, as it should be, is Mignon’s 
Longing. What can we say of it. Is it not above all praise ? 
Not so, the translation. 

We feel, however, that we are much indebted to Mr. Dwight, 
both for his design, and for the manner in which it has been execu- 
ted. He says truly of these lighter pieces, that ‘‘ they are the 
most genuine things the poet does; and if they win you to their 
mood, and haunt you long, you feel that you know him.” A 
closer acquaintance with the two greatest bards of Germany, 
would not fail to influence most favorably the literature, and es- 
pecially the poetry of the day. 

From the specimens in this volume, though few in num- 
ber, we may learn enough of these great spirits, to insti- 
tute some comparison between them, or at least we may infer 
that their lives, and the results of those lives, differed widely 
and essentially. Goethe lived in the open air, in his garden, in 
constant communion with all that is bright and lovely in nature ; 
while Schiller, in his hours of composition, secluded himself 
even from the light of day. Goethe derived his inspiration 
from the world around him, from flowers, the summer sky, or 
the smile of beauty; Schiller found his, in the workings of his 
own restless brain. Hence, their difference in the choice of 
subjects, and the manner of treating them. Goethe’s pieces are 
generally suggested by something which he has seen, heard, en- 
joyed, or suffered. Schiller’s have a far less personal bearing, 
and the theme is more frequently borrowed from history, mytho- 
logy, or the legends of his own country. Goethe describes and 
analyses his own feelings with the coolness and minuteness of 
an anatomist; Schiller is carried away by what he knows to be 
the feelings of others. Goethe was an artist; Schiller, an en- 
thusiast. Goethe wrote partly for fame, partly for the pleasure 
of writing; Schiller for the love of his art. His pages glow 
with impassioned feeling ; those of Goethe teem with beautiful 
and ingenious conceits. He gives us his thoughts in their most 
concentrated form, while Goethe has the art of amplifying his, 
and of displaying them to the greatest possible advantage. 
The one pours forth his whole soul, as it were, in a torrent, the 
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other measures his out slowly, drop by drop. Goethe, however, 
from the eagerness with which he sought, and the facility with 
which he received impressions, attained a wider range of thought 
than Schiller, and though he has neither his intensity nor his 
power, yet in variety of style, in playfulness, in flexibility of 
mind, he is far his superior. Schiller could rarely unbend to 
sportiveness, and though we may here and there catch glimpses 
of a gayer mood, the smile passes in a moment away, as if it 
feared to disturb the repose of those majestic features. Goethe, 
though endowed with a more joyous temperament, had likewise 
his melancholy moments, and some of his poems were obvious- 
ly written under the influence of great depression ; but Schiller’s 
sadness is of a more noble character. He mourns the crimes 
and misfortunes of his fellow men, or the departed glories of 
his own soul; while the subject of Goethe’s lament is general- 
ly the absence, the cruelty, or the loss of one of his thousand 
loves. In this respect, his writings betray an unpardonable 
levity, and an entire misappreciation of that sentiment which 
Schiller looked upon as the beacon star of life, but which was, 
for him, the amusement of an hour, and the regret of a day. 

We know not to which of the two, posterity will award the 
palm. Goethe, as having occupied the largest space, was, du- 
ring his life time, placed first in rank ; perhaps a wiser age will 
reverse this decision. ‘The children of another generation will 
see, that though Goethe was possessed of a more extended and 
universal intelligence, Schiller’s was the nobler and higher na- 
ture. The one loved to hover amidst the sweets of a terrestrial 
paradise ; the flight of the other, was ever upwards. The ideal 
of Goethe was an earth-born being; that of Schiller, was a 
spirit of heaven. ‘The one is a throned giant, who, from his 
commanding eminence, can stoop occasionally to the follies and 
vices of men; while the other, resembles a colossal statue, 
placed in a lofiy niche, whence it observes the movements, and 
hears the voice of the multitude below, but cannot descend to 
sully its purity, by mingling with them. 

In the royal vault, at Weimar, amidst the dust of kings and 
princes, repose the bodies of both; and, as in life they were 
friends, and not rivals, so, in death, are they laid side by side. 
Upon the iron coffin of each, rests the poets’ sacred crown of 
triumph; but the laurels of the one are fanned by the breath of 
admiration, while the wreath of the other is watered with the 
tears of gratitude and love. 

Which will survive ? 
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Art. V.—1. Report of the Meetings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Held at several places in Great 
Britain and Ireland, from 1830 to 1838. 


2. Proceedings of several Gentlemen belonging to Boston, Salem, 
and the University of Cambridge, met November 1, 1838, to con- 
sult on the expediency of forming an institution to be called ** The 
American Institution for the Cultivation of Science,” and pub- 
lished by order of the Committee of Correspondence, John C. 
Warren, Chairman. 


In 1822, some thirty German naturalists assembled around 
the celebrated Oken, not less known for the accuracy and 
elegance of his works in natural history, than for the bold theo- 
ries which they sometimes contain. This small association of 
men, all devoted to science, all influenced by the desire of uni- 
ting the numerous states of Germany into a single nation, at least 
in a scientific, if not in a political point of view, came together 
at Leipsic. Whether Professor Oken, and his associates, who 
most warmly adopted his ideas from the beginning, may have 
imagined that this fusion of scientific interests in Germany might 
have a happy influence upon the political condition of the coun- 
try, is a question which it is not our object to examine. If the 
originator of this plan cherished the desire of consolidating the 
small states of his country, and of breaking up the numerous 
frontiers, which give to its map the appearance of a draught- 
board, he took care effectually to conceal it, and to appeal to his 
compatriots only in their character as naturalists. This small 
body of men of science, which the circular of Professor Oken 
called together in the famed and opulent city of Leipsic, re- 
solved themselves into a society, which took the name of “ the 
Congress of Naturalists,” and adopted certain rules for their 
government. The most distinctive features in the constitution 
of the association were, that its chief object was declared to be 
to afford an opportunity to the cultivators of natural science or 
medicine, in Germany, to become personally acquainted with 
each other, and that every person who had written upon natural 
science or medicine, was admissible as a member, and all who 
were devoted to either, might attend its meetings. In other 
respects, its organization was like that of similar associations — 
it had the usual officers, and its meetings were to be annual. 

If, at the beginning, the ‘“‘ Congress of Naturalists” bore the 
marks of a union so feeble as to lead to a common belief, that 
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it would not long hold together, so much greater was the asto- 
nishment, when it was soon seen to develop itself with great 
strength. With each returning anniversary, the number of its 
assembled members increased, and every year, new streams 
poured their tribute of facts and experiments into this just formed 
sea of science. 

In the number of its most celebrated meetings, the most re- 
markable is that which was held at Berlin, in the year 1828. 
Mr. Von Humboldt, chamberlain of the King of Prussia, and 
one of the most renowned and most respected philosophers of 
the present age, had been elected president for the session. The 
evening in which he received the society at his house, the king 
and several members of the royal family honored the meeting 
with their attendance. No stronger proof could be given of the 
high estimation in which the most distinguished philosopher of 
Germany, and the most celebrated traveller in the world, was 
held by his sovereign, nor of the desire of this enlightened 
prince to favor with his protection the progress of the sciences, 
and to confer honor upon the men who cultivate them. 

Mr. Von Humboldt opened the congress in presence of a 
Jarge number of the court, with a discourse full of nobleness and 
dignity, in which he did not degrade himself with flattering, either 
the assembly, which had conferred upon him the honor of the 
presidency, nor the sovereign power which was listening to him 
with a thousand ears. We introduce a short extract from his 
address, to show that the society continued true to its original 
purpose : 

“* The chief object of this assembly,’ said he, ‘ does not consist, 
as in other societies, whose sphere is more limited, in the mutual 
interchange of treatises, or in innumerable memoirs destined to be 
printed in some general collection, — it is to bring those person- 
ally together, who are engaged in the same field of science — it is 
the immediate, and therefore the more obvious interchange of ideas, 
whether they present themselves as facts, opinions, or doubts. It 
is the foundation of a friendly intercourse, which throws light upon 
science, adds cheerfulness to life, and gives patience and ameuity 
to manners.’ ” 

At this period of its existence, the German scientific congress 
no longer consisted, as at its beginning, exclusively of natural- 
ists and physicians, but all whose labors were directed to the so- 
lution of any question of natural philosophy, and had written 
upon. any subject therewith connected, had the right of mem- 
bership. 

Before quitting this subject, we must again refer to the 
principles upon which this association was organized, and ga- 
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ther from them, if we can, the design in which it was origin- 
ally formed, by Professor Oken, and first assembled on the 
classic soil of the city of Leipsic. This design, as it is ex- 
pressed in the article of its constitution, of which we have given 
the substance, is so unpretending and so limited, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, that it could have given birth to an institution, 
which in a few years reached so remarkable a development. But 
if a glance is cast upon the political organization of Germany, 
it will be understood how fruitful in consequences might be this as- 
sembling of a few men who, in the different states, devoted 
themselves to researches of the same kind. Probably in no 
country are the men of science so indiscriminately scattered 
upon every point of its surface, and throughout all its towns, 
small as well as great, as in Germany. Let any one call to 
mind the names best known in science and letters there, and he 
will find, that the men who bear them, are dispersed in every 
part through its whole limits, from south to north, and from 
east to west. Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Gottingen, Munich, 
Giessen, Leipsic, and a multitude of other cities, justly boast of 
their philosophers of the first rank. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that before the establishment of 
the scientific congress, the German philosophers of the diferent 
states knew each other by their writings; but they oftener knew 
each other far better by the severe criticisms which were direct- 
ed against each other. The attempt, therefore, by means of 
bringing together the persons of different opinions, to give them 
an opportunity of explaining their differences, without having 
recourse to disputes, abusive as they had sometimes been, was 
surely a praiseworthy undertaking. Another cause contributed 
still more powerfully to change an institution so feeble in its ori- 
gin into the most imposing society, which until that time had 
ever existed. ‘I'he German professors were accustomed to spend 
their vacations in travelling, either for the purpose of visiting 
each other, or verifying some fact in natural history, of recent 
announcement, or consulting manuscripts or rare books, not to 
be found in their own academic library. Thus the grand object 
proposed by the new scientific association, was in perfect ac- 
cordance with their wants and usages. By changing the place 
of meeting annually, the members were not called to repeat 
their visits to the same city; the naturalist saw all the great col- 
lections in succession, and could study them leisurely, and con- 
fer with others engaged in the same pursuit, upon doubtful 
points; and the geologist had oppertunity to survey the various 
formations of different regions, in company with persons to 
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whom they were most familiar. Distant friends, who could 
rarely see eacli other, made appointments to meet on these occa- 
sions. On reaching the place of meeting, they had only to 
make themselves known at the door of the hall in which they 
met, and they were admitted by the simple talisman of the 
name of a man of science, and received among the members 
without needing either ticket or diploma. At the close of the 
session, each paid his proportion of the expenses incurred, and the 
members separated, to meet again at the succeeding anniversary. 

On the catalogues of the faculties of the universities of Tu- 
bingen, Leipsic, and Gottingen, the same name is found among 
the professors of natural philosophy. It is the name of three 
brothers, known in the learned world by their beautiful experi- 
ments upon the undulations of sound, and by their discoveries 
in magnetism and electricity. Of nearly the same age, they 
came from the gymnasium to the university at the same time. 
During their academic life, their studies were pursued together ; 
in the vacations they visited, in the company of each other, the 
places which every German student is expected to see before ex- 
changing the student’s cap for the beaver, and the open collar for 
the stiff cravat. On the traveller’s book of many a hotel in the 
large cities, and of many an humble inn upon the Hartz, and 
among the mountains of Saxony, may be seen these three names 
written one above the other, or rather the same name, thrice in- 
scribed, on three successive lines. When they had finished 
their studies, these young men separated for the first time in 
their lives, promising to make every effort to meet annually, in 
their vacations. Repairing to the three universities which we 
have cited, situated respectively in Wurtemberg, Saxony, and 
Hanover, they began, as is usual with the German professors, 
by an exhibition of their learning and talent, as private lecturers, 
and ina few years they made themselves extensively known, by 
valuable and important publications, and received appointments 
to regular professorships. ‘Too young to have taken part in 
the establishment of the sczentific congress, they agreed to sus- 
pend their connexion with it, until they had all acquired the 
right to a seat there, by their professional labors. When this 
was accomplished, they determined upon meeting each other at 
every anniversary, and when the session was terminated to set 
out together upon their regular annual journey. As long as 
the desire of travelling, during their vacations, continued, they 
were always punctual at the meetings of ine congress, but when 
they had traversed Germany in postchaises or with vettwrini, as 
they had formerly done on foot, they gave up meeting with the 
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society, which had never been particularly interesting to them, 
but they continued their visits to each other, for the purpose of 
prosecuting their scientific researches. ‘The learned world is 
acquainted with the beautiful results of these meetings of the 
brothers Weber. 

The foregoing is the history of the German scientific congress. 
That which happened to the three professors, whom we have 
taken for an example, could not fail to happen sooner or later, 
to every man of science, who came to the annual meeting. 
Therefore it ought not to excite surprise, if notwithstanding the 
eclat which this association acquired in the first years of its ex- 
istence, it does not now command very high respect. When it 
had reached its apogee, the men whose whole life had been con- 
secrated to minute observation of nature, to patient researches, 
to profound and laborious studies, felt themselves lost in a class 
of persons placed between the amateur and the real savant, in 
that numerous class designated by the name of demi-savanis, 
who are the scourge of scientific societies. Knowing a little of 
every thing, in which there is no harm, and believing that they 
understand every thing, in which there is a vast deal, these per- 
sons at Jast drive away all the men of real science, who could 
pardon them for their ignorance, but cannot tolerate their pre- 
tensions. At the present time, the scientific congress is known 
among the aristocracy of German savants, under the name of 
the congress of apothecartes. 

If this decline of the German scientific association should lead 
one to the conclusion that the sciences are not pursued in that 
country with as much vigor as they were at its most flourishing 
period, it would be very erroneous. The society has ever had 
a very feeble influence upon the direction of the researches and 
studies of the German savants; the object of its organization is 
too explicitly expressed, to justify an idea that its founders ever 
had in view to stimulate laborers in the field of science. In 
Germany, a stimulant to exertion is less necessary than in all 
other places. Professors work in their studies, in their libraries, 
in their laboratories, for the love of science, to demonstrate an 
idea, to discover facts in support of theories, which they love to 
introduce into every thing, and a little also, without doubt, for 
the love of fame. Living, for the most part, in small towns, 
where they make a portion of the best society, where their emo- 
Juments place them on a level with the richest, glory of itself 
suffices to excite them and give them patience. The admira- 
tion of the enthusiastic young men who listen to them and re- 
vere them, imparts a charm to labor, which the love of gain and 
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of distinction can never give to it. What greater pleasure can 
the man of science enjoy, than to collect hundreds of young 
men, of whom he can make as many converts to the theories, 
which he glories in having advanced. 

The details into which we have entered upon the German sci- 
entific congress, allow us to omit the exposition which it would 
have been necessary to give, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. We may now confine ourselves to 
collecting, from the publications of the society, the documents, 
which ought to be given to the reader, to enable him to form a 
comparison between the two associations. We begin with an 
extract from Professor 'Traill’s opening address at their meeting 
in Liverpool, in the year 1837, in which he gives a condensed 
history of the doings of the society, from its origin. After ha- 
ving reminded them, in a few words, that the British association 
was suggested by that of the German savants, the speaker con- 
tinued as follows : 


“In our more united and highly-favored land, the facilities of 
intercourse between its most distant points, the less isolated posi- 
tion of our philosophers, unquestionably render the progress of sci- 
ence less dependent on such associations, than in Germany; yet it 
has never been doubted that the personal intercourse of men en- 
gaged in similar pursuits is favorable to the progress of philoso- 
phical investigations, by the direct assistance derived from the ex- 
perience and suggesticns of others, and by fostering that generous 
emulation in the search after truth, which imparts a wholesome 
stimulus to mental exertion, while it tends to smooth the asperities 
occasionally engendered by controversy, even in the abstract sci- 
ences. Men accustomed to meet and act together for one great 
end, naturally and insensibly imbibe the social spirit — scientific 
jealousy and personal rivalry are softened by mutual approxima- 
tions, and individuals composing the association, like members of 
the same family, learn to temper the pursuit of personal distinc- 
tion by an honest exultation in whatever redounds to the honor 
and celebrity of the body to which they belong. 

“ This institution ought not to be considered as the rival of any 
of the previously existing philosophical establishments which give 
lustre tothese kingdoms. It, indeed, receives communications on 
every branch of scientific inquiry, but it professes to publish none 
of the numerous contributions which have given rise to the inter- 
esting and animated discussions in its different sections : a short 
abstract of these papers is all that it attempts to promulgate; but 
the distinguishing features of its publications, are those valuable 
reports on the progress of science, which the association has con- 
fided to some of its members, especially selected for that import- 
ant duty.” 
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The publication of these reports, of which Professor Traill 
here speaks, is one of the features by which the British associa- 
tion is distinguished from its German model. The association 
has been blamed for this deviation. That which it does, it is 
said, the encyclopedias had done before ; the articles of the me- 
tropolitan encyclopedia, for example, upon different branches of 
the positive sciences, are full and satisfactory, — the savunts, 
who wrote them, are reckoned among the first of the country. 
This observation may be perfectly just, without presenting any 
ground of disparagement to the value of ‘* the Reports on the 
Progress of Science,” which the association publishes. An 
encyclopedia cannot follow the march of the human mind, and 
show at every instant the point at which it has arrived, as the 
barometer indicates the fluctuations of the atmosphere in which it 
is placed. It is only by means of summaries which appear from 
time to time, prepared by the cultivators of particular branches 
of science, that the amateur savant, who takes interest in the 
efforts and conquests of the human mind, can keep up with its 
progress, or even the philosopher who, drawn by his researches 
into a special branch of general science, has hardly time to fol- 
low, step by step, the advances made in the related branches. 

The reports of the association deserve the characteristic of 
valuable, which Mr. Traill gives them. They are generally 
faithful labors, accurate compilations, as well of English as of 
continental and American scientific publications. This is a jus- 
tice, which none can refuse to render to them. Hence it is not 
the reports, but the association which makes and publishes them, 
that is attacked. This labor, it is said, might be done by the 
Royal Academies, and the other societies, which, under diflerent 
names, are so numerous in the United Kingdom, and in other 
parts of Europe. It would be difficult to deny the truth of this 
assertion. It is very evident that the academies might from time 
to time make digested reports on the state of science. But, un- 
fortunately, they do nothing of it. The Academy of Sciences of 
the Institute of France, the first learned body of the world, as 
Mr. Babbage calls it in his paper ‘on the decline of science in 
England,” ought every year to publish a report upon the labors 
of its members. The president was required to make such an 
annual report before leaving the chair. For many years, this 
regulation of the academy was observed. But, by degrees, this 
usage, which made work for the president, where he was looking 
only for honor, fell into disuse; so that last year, when one of 
the most respectable of this learned body called it to mind, the 
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president declared that he knew nothing of it, and that he had 
made no preparation for it. In this way, the public would gain 
nothing, and it has cause, therefore, to be grateful to a society, 
which gives them important scientific summaries, even should it 
be considered somewhat derogatory to its dignity. 

Another feature of the British association, distinguishing it 
from the scientific congress of Germany, is thus commented upon 
by Mr. Traill : 


“The circulation of destderata in different branches of science, 
is another peculiarity in the publications of the British association. 
The attention of these cultivators, thus drawn to the principal de- 
ficiencies in each, has already filled up various chasms in the paths 
of intellectual exertion, and stimulated to inquiries that cannot fai} 
to lead to important results.” 


The association has been rebuked through the leading jour- 
nals, for uniting to mark out a course for men of science to fol- 
low, in making their researches. It has been accused of vanity, 
in pretending to determine what are the questions most import- 
ant to be solved. But if the British association, which counts 
among its members all the most distinguished philosophers of the 
United Kingdom, is not authorized to judge of the importance 
of a question of natural philosophy, if the union of so much 
talent cannot point out the way to be taken most quickly and 
surely to attain the object of the journey, where could this know- 
ledge be obtained? Ought the British association servilely 
adopt the regulation of the German society? As the latter re- 
quires no particular researches, must the former do the same ? 
Compare the organization of the two societies: one declares 
that it will preserve nothing; the papers communicated to it are 
returned to their authors, before the end of the session. The 
expenses are borne by the members present. It has no capital, 
and consequently no power. For the most unpretending philo- 
sopher of Germany, will always prefer the labor of batching 
his own ideas, to the gratuitous developing of those of others. 

The British association, though not rich, is sufficiently so to 
compensate its members for the labors required of them. The 
extensive circulation of its reports is, moreover, a guaranty 
against negligence ; the members of the association have a less 
direct interest in sparing each other, than those of an academy 
would have. In making known a desideratum, and in trusting 
the solution of it to a person acknowledged competent, every- 
thing is done which can be done; perfection is no more the pre- 
rogative of a society, than of an individual. The British as- 
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sociation, moreover, has proved that its only object is to extend 
and purify the cultivation of science. When it supposes that a 
question proposed, can be better treated by a stranger, than by 
a compatriot, it forgets that it is English, and remembers only 
that it belongs to the scientific world. Messrs. Agassis of 
Switzerland, Dumas of France, Liebig of Germany, were en- 
trusted with reports upon questions in which there was nothing 
local. Does not this circumstance do honor to the English 
savants. Does it not prove also that coterzes have less influence 
than in the academies. 

One of the most important objects of the academy of science 
in France, is, from time to time, to give instructions to expedi- 
tions or to individual travellers, sent to explore countries but 
little known. These instructions have led to several discoveries, 
and have singularly hastened the demonstration of certain facts, 
which could not have been proved, or even suspected, until a 
much later period. We may cite as examples, the intensity of 
the magnetic force, as is seen by the report upon “ the magnetic 
intensity of the earth,” published in the volume which contains 
the proceedings of the association, in their session at Liverpool, in 
1837. It isto France,” observes Major Sabine, the author of 
the report, “we owe the first rightly directed inquiries on this 
subject. The instructions drawn up by the members of the 
French academy of sciences, for the expedition of La Peyrouse, 
contain a recommendation that the time of vibration of a dip- 
ping needle, should be observed at stations widely remote, as a 
test of the equality or difference of the magnetic intensity ; 
suggesting also, with a sagacity anticipating the result, that such 
observations should particularly be made at those parts where 
the dip was greatest, and where it was least.” 

‘«* The experiments, whatever their results may have been, which 
in compliance with this recommendation were made in the expe- 
dition of La Peyrouse, perished in its general catastrophe; but 
the instructions survived, and bore fruit in the earliest recorded 
observations of the variations of the magnetic intensity, which 
are those published by M. de Rossel, in the second volume of 
the Voyage Dentrecasteauz in search of La Peyrouse.” 

We take this fact, among a great number of others that we 
might cite, to prove that such instractions may conduct to 
discoveries of the most important laws. Since the time when 
the French academy recommended to L.a Peyrouse, to see if the 
magnetic intensity did not vary with the latitade, not only has 
the existence been proved, but also the relative force of this in- 
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tensity, at a great number of important points on the surface of 
the earth, been determined. We are therefore of opinion, that 
the British association perfectly understands its duty, in pointing 
out questions to public attention, and in assigning them to com- 
petent persons for especial examination. 

We have, perhaps, enlarged too much upon the German and 
British scientific associations, but it was with the view of direct- 
ing the attention of our readers toa question of the highest 
importance, which is now submitted to general discussion. We 
refer to the national association, that has been projected by cer- 
tain gentlemen in Boston, inspired by a love of country and 
of science, and by them submitted to the consideration of all 
persons in the land, who are interested in the culture of the un- 
derstanding, and of the soul. We give here a part of the cir- 
cular of these gentlemen, to save the reader the trouble of search- 
ing for it elsewhere : 


“Tn consequence of communications between members of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, and gentlemen in 
Boston, a meeting was held in the latter place, of gentlemen be- 
longing to Boston, Salem, and the university at Cambridge, at 
which the proceedings were as follows : 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to form an institution, to be 
called the American Institution for the Cultivation of Science, having 
for its object the advancement of physical science and literature, 
by assembling those interested in this object, at stated periods, 
thus effecting an interchange of discoveries and improvements, be- 
tween the inhabitants of different parts of the country.” 


But before going farther, we think it necessary to declare that 
in expressing our opinion upon this important question, we have 
only in view to interest other persons in it as warmly as we are 
interested ourselves, to examine it as carefully as we would aim 
to do, and to endeavor by their co-operation to give to this na- 
tional society, which as yet is only inembryo, the vigor and the 
principles of durability, which distinguish our great national 
union. We have thought it necessary to make this declara- 
tion, that none may suppose, in addressing ourselves to the pub- 
lic, we have put on the academic cap, and claim to speak ex 
cathedra. 

If the idea which we have thus far had in mind, has been 
clearly presented to our readers, they will have understood that 
we have aimed to communicate tothem all the elements which 
we know, or consider as necessary to the due appreciation of 
the question submitted to their judgment. The complete history 
of the German scientific congress, comprising its feeble infancy, 
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its vigorous youth, and its premature decrepitude, the exposé of 
the labors and exertions of the British association, which was 
vigorous from its origin, and still remains so, and which seems 
to promise a constant development, or at least to preserve its 
present strength, will be the data, by the aid of which we may 
attempt to discover what organization should be given to the 
proposed American association. But these data are not suffi- 
cient; we must add others, derived from a consideration of our 
social institutions, and the peculiarities of our country. 

We have commended the British association, for its deviation 
from the course pursued in Germany, because we believe, that 
in whatever country an institution is to be created, after the mod- 
el of one existing in another, it should not be a servile copy of 
its prototype. The wants and the resources of nations are no 
less different, than the climates of the countries which they in- 
habit. The study of these wants and resources, must furnish 
the data, which, with the foregoing, are to form the foundation- 
stone of the edifice to be constructed. 

It is only by a wise combination of these geographical with 
the historical duta, that a harmonious whole, capable of endu- 
ring, can be formed. It is only by studying the effects to be 
produced, by seeking out the causes which can produce them, 
and those which will infallibly work in a contrary direction, that 
the machine can beconstracted in such a manner as to secure the 
desired effect. 

The utility of an association, uniting into one single body all 
the individual intellectual power, need not be made a subject of 
examination. It is only necessary to determine the manner in 
which this power may be applied to produce the greatest use- 
ful effect. It belongs to the philosophers of the country to ana- 
lyze this part of the question, and examine it, under all its as- 
pects. They alone can appreciate the resources, know the diffi- 
culties, point out the course to be followed, to profit by all the 
forces, and conquer all the difficulties. 

The proposed association would have for its object “ the ad- 
vancement of physical science and literature.” It would then 
be composed of men of science, of letters, and philologists. If this 
project was definitively adopted, we believe that the difficulty 
of combining heterogeneous elements would soon be felt. 
The man who studies the sciences, may be versed in literature, 
the man of letters may make himself acquainted with scientific 
discoveries. Buffon is still regarded as one of the most elegant 
of the French writers; Goethe is esteemed by savants for the 
depth and justness of his views upon the phenomena of nature, 
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as he is admired by men of letters for the perfection of his style 
and the fertility of his imagination. But the object of the /ite- 
rateur cannot be that of the savant, — the association of these 
two classes of thinkers could not confer the least advantage, and 
would be attended with many inconveniences. 

The same person may, indeed, be member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and of that of the Quaranie, but what would result 
from the fusion of these two academies? A heterogeneous com- 
position. Must the mathematician be required to listen to an 
harangue of two hours upon the importance of an accent? or 
the linguist to a report upon a question of analysis, which to him 
is as uninteresting as it is unintelligible ? 

If the projected association had for its object, and its only ob- 
ject, both popular and higher education, it would then be right 
that it should be composed of philologists and philosophers. 
But this can never be the object of an association whose ramifi- 
cations must embrace the vast extent of the United States; a 
small board, judiciously constituted, would be far better suited 
to the direction of such a matter. We cannot think, therefore, 
that the honorable projectors of a national institution, had in 
view solely the reform or the amelioration of education, and for 
no other purpose should we judge it expedient, that scientific and 
literary men should anite in their labors. As there is nothing in 
the title, * American Institution for the Cultivation of Science,” 
which calls up the idea of literary researches, we think the word 
* Jiterature” may have been inserted inadvertently, and shall 
therefore consider it as intended wholly for science, in the re- 
marks we shall make upon it. 

What is the object which the association can propose to itself ? 
How can it attain this object ?>—these are the two questions 
which present themselves. Or, indeed, it might be asked, what 
are the means which science can command in our country ? 
How could these means be best employed for the interest of sa- 
vants and science, as well as for that of the nation ? 

The first is the only question which we shall examine, and in 
doing this, we shall indirectly reply, as far as possible, to the 
others. 

It is evident, that the principal object of the association could 
not be for men of science to become acquainted with each other, 
as in Germany, nor to publish reports upon the state of differ- 
ent branches of science, as in Great Britain. 

The British association may be considered as a section of the 
learned world; the work which it does will not require to be done 
elsewhere, and less, even, in our country, than any where. If the 
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annals of this association are well written, they may be regard- 
ed as the history of science, and every one may make use of 
them. As the British society does not interfere with any other 
of the same country, the American society ought not to inter- 
fere with any in the world. In other words, it should aim 
to be American, first of all things. It should at once form a 
kind of national tribunal, in which the labors of all the saran/s 
of the union should be annually presented, and their success be 
made known in the face of the whole country; it should be a 
focal point, in which the men, who, resisting the whirlwind which 
sweeps along in the pursuit of gain the great mass of the com- 
munity, pursuing with courage the discovery of the facts of nature, 
searching to break out from the vast quarry in which they are 
concealed the materials of which man’s intellectual edifice is 
composed, would come every year to give new temper to their 
courage, by the approbation of their fellow-laborers — a source, 
too, from whence the young man, who brings with him from col- 
lege a vague desire to learn the mysteries which regulate the 
universe, would repair to draw forth that holy ambition which 
prompts man to forget himself, in bis strivings for the cause of 
humanity. Thus, finding their discoveries welcomed and ap- 
preciated in their own country, men of science would not need 
to wait for their discoveries to find their way within the walls of 
the European academies, before they perceived the rewards of 
their labors. It is only in a society of all the savants of his 
country, that the philosopher who discovers a new Jaw, can 
hope to see himself esteemed, at least as much as the mechanic 
who transforms this law into a machine. 

It would recall, in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, that admirable custom, to which we are indebted for all 
that is most beautiful, which has come down to us from ancient 
Greece — it would revive upon the continent of America, that 
usage which made the glory of the first era of the Grecian 
Archipelago, those public festivals, whose ashes the present pe- 
riod, notwithstanding its high civilization, has not been able to 
rekindle. Every one knows with what power the Olympic 
games, and the local festivals, acted upon Grecian civilization. 

It was about the year 457 before our era, thirty-three years 
afier the glorious victories which the Greeks gained over the 
Persian armies, when the Athenians were assembled in the pub- 
lic square, on the day of the festival of Minerva, their tu- 
telary goddess, that a young man of about thirty-eight years of 
age arose to speak in the midst of that turbulent people. His 
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appearance is the signal of silence. All eyes are fixed upon 
him—the buzz produced by the mingling of thousands of voices 
ceases. The orator is the celebrated traveller Herodotus, who 
had visited Asia Minor, and the adjacent countries, as far as 
Babylon, Africa as far as Ethiopia, and the interior of the an- 
cient world as far as the country of the Scythians. The sub- 
ject,of his discourse, is the history of the people to whom he ad- 
dresses himself, the citizens who stood before him. He de- 
scribes in his poetic language, that glorious victory gained upon 
the plain of Marathon, by the national militia, over the innume- 
rable troops of the Persian satrap, and that death, more glorious 
than victory, which the Spartans met, in the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. 

Among the crowd of citizens, who listened to him with a re- 
ligious silence, now and then interrupted by bursts of applause, 
which resounded to the skies, the historian observes a young man, 
upon whom his words made a more vivid impression than upon 
the rest of the assembly. The eloquence and the learning of 
the orator, the enthusiasm with which his truly admirable re- 
citals are received, fill the eyes of the agitated youth with 
tears. 

After he finished reciting his seven books of history, Hero- 
dotus approaches the youth, and learns that his name is Thucy- 
dides. He recommends to his father to give him a scientific 
education, having recognised in his countenance the stamp of 
intelligence, the imprint of genius. From that moment Greece 
counts a new name among her historians.* 

This, then, is one of the first services that the society will 
render to the progress of science and to savants. We may re- 
mark, that this service will be a necessary consequence of the 
simple existence of the society, whatever may be the laws upon 
which its organization shall be based, whatever may be the prin- 
cipal aim towards which it shall tend. 

But the proposed society could not exist, if its vitality con- 
sisted entirely in facilitating intercourse and acquaintance among 
men of science, and opportunities for mutually acting upon and 
instructing each other. A much stronger tie is necessary to 
‘ bind together persons, whose natural tendency is rather to sepa- 
rate; there needs a powerful attraction, to overcome the various 


* The research of modern historians, has thrown doubts upon this fine story. 
The occurrence is said to have happened at the Olympic games, and the celebra- 
ted Professor Dahlmann has pointed out its improbability. See Muller, Heeren, 
and Dahlmann, upon the point. 
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repulsions which have their origin in the nature of man. The 
association must acquire the rank of an authority, which the 
old world will consult, even as we are accustomed to have re- 
course to it, in a multitude of scientific questions; the philoso- 
pher must consider that it is an honor to belong to this national 
institution. ‘To attain this end, which to us seems to ensure the 
success of the enterprise, it must not be attempted in the com- 
mencement too widely to extend its sphere of action. By limit- 
ing this, at first, to the field of observations, before venturing 
upon that of experiments, we think that the society would be 
more certain of gaining, even in its cradle, the consideration of 
the whole learned world. These observations being made upon 
a well matured plan, it would be necessary that, from the first, 
reports should be given upon the actual state of our knowledge 
of our own country, considered in relation to the various 
branches of natural philosophy. Upon these first labors, the 
plan of the campaign should be laid out, and the field of battle 
chosen. Among the reports of the British association, there 
are two upon the United States; the first relates to the geology, 
the second to the zoology, of this country. If these reports 
were judged satisfactory, by competent men, it would be so 
much gained; and if not so, the gaps which might be found 
therein would be easily filled up, and the errors easily cor- 
rected. 

In confining thus to observations, the action of the project- 
ed institution, the character of nationality would be given to it, 
which should be impressed upon it, before any thing else, at the 
same time that a vast field of culture would be leit to it. For 
however little one may have reflected upon natural phenomena, he 
must have recognised that experiment can explain and re-pro- 
duce those ouly, which belong to inorganic nature. Organic 
nature proceeds too slowly in her operations, for man to have 
patience to follow her in all her phases. If he wishes, for ex- 
ample, to understand the development of a plant, his only re- 
source is to examine it at different epochs, more or less distant. 
For that, no experiment is required. Nature herself prepares 
the re-agents, she disposes the apparatus, and her experiments 
never fail. She is our manipulator, and our professor ; all that 
we can do, is to endeavor to comprehend her language, and to 
show ourselves attentive to her lessons. If we wish to make ex- 
periments ourselves, we are obliged to cut and to mutilate, and 
from that moment the observation becomes complicated by the 
destruction we produce ; instead of the life which we wished 
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to comprehend, we find death, resulting from our unskilful hands. 
We by no means intend to maintain, that experiments upon or- 
ganized bodies cannot lead to positive results; many physiolo- 
gical and pathological facts forbic our expressing such an opi- 
nion, though we think that observation alone could have made 
known to us a great number of these facts. 

But the only object we have in view, is to show how much 
remains to be done in the field of observation which almost eve- 
ry one can make, and which, in order to lead to the finest results, 
require only to be made upon an uniform plan. And this is the 
proper theatre of action for the association. In designating the 
observations to be made, it will point out the plan to be followed. 
General questions would be examined before the entire associa- 
tion; those belonging to a particular subject would be examined 
by the section which takes charge of that branch. Lately, in 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, it has been proposed to 
print formulas for the different kinds of observation, so that the 
observer would have only to fill up the outlines already traced. 
This proposition was adopted without discussion ; its advantages 
are obvious. 

We may be permitted to point out some few of the questions 
which it would be well for the society to recommend to the at- 
tention of itsmembers. ‘They would be the formation of Floras 
and of topographical Fauna, not classified in catalogues, nor 
treated of in dissertations, but as descriptive as possible, accom- 
panied by statistical tables, giving the relative number of ani- 
mals and vegetables, and also the distribution of vegetables upon 
the soil. 

Statistical summaries upon the domestic animals, with the na- 
ture and quantity of their nourishment; and also of the results 
of agriculture, accompanied by the products of tillage, and the 
effect of manure. It is needless to say that these accounts 
would be of importance only, when exact and complete. Such 
observations might be made every where, and by almost every 
one; truth and exactitude alone can give them value. 

There is a question of general physics, as important as it is 
difficult to be solved: the causes that unite in producing the ef- 
fects which it seeks to explain, are at once so numerous, and act 
so remotely, that it is only by the conjoined results, furnished by 
observers scattered over the whole surface of the earth, that we 
can hope to arrive at any near solution of this important prob- 
Jem. It will be understood that we are referring to meteorol- 
ogy. We do so with the greater pleasure, as from the time of 
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our immortal Franklin to this day, we have contributed to the 
existing knowledge upon this important subject, more, perhaps, 
than the inhabitants of the old world. But much more may yet 
be done, if the association will take care to collect, from time to 
time, the facts which may be observed in the interior of the con- 
tinent, and on board of our ships, which traverse every sea, un- 
der the guidance of experienced navigators. 

The plan of annually changing the place of assembling, has 
been thought useful in Europe — it will be still more so among 
us. By putting it into execution, a great number of questions 
of physical, botanical, and zoological geography might be de- 
termined by the coming together of observers, who have occu- 
pied themselves with researches of this kind ; especially if the 
choice of those places of meeting be determined rather by their 
importance in a physical point of view, than by their commer- 
cial relations. The strongest reason in favor of the selection of 
the larger cities, and that which gives them the greatest advan- 
tage over the smaller towns, is, that in the former, the members 
of the association will find readier accommodation. 

Local societies, which have existed for a longer or shorter 
time, would also greatly facilitate the work of the American so-. 
ciety, by their previously formed collections of local objects of 
natural history. The first meetings, therefore; should be held 
wherever those collections are most complete. 

In these collections, all specimens not found in the portion of 
the country which they are intended to illustrate, should be care- 
fully excluded, in order that the naturalist should find there only 
that which he most desires to see in each locality. 

But, as it is not our intention to trace out a project for the 
association, a business which is to be matured by those who are 
far better able than ourselves, we shall stop here. Before bring- 
ing this article to a close, we must, however, intro 'uce a single 
remark from a high authority, which has been made upon the 
British association. ‘The second objection which has been sta- 
ted to us, is; that such meetings are calculated to encourage 
and to bring into notice forward and shallow declaimers, to the 
exclusion of modest merit; and to lower the character and true 
dignity of scientific men, by giving them inducements and op- 
portunities to make public displays, for which their habits are 
not at all suited.” This remark is not without its application 
here ; in our country, this desire, above every thing, of shining, 
even in the exposition of simple facts, which are sufficiently 
beautiful in themselves, might occasion the loss of much precious 

NO. VIII.—VOL. IV. 
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time. But it is right, now to speak; at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding, all opiniuns may be listened to, that which might after- 
wards be construed into a reproach, is now only a word of cau- 
tion. We can now have no other object, than a wish to render 
service to so good a cause; at a later period, similar observa- 
tions might be attributed to baser motives. We hope to see this 
subject discussed by others, but we should greatly regret to 
know that the distinguished gentlemen, who have brought for- 
ward the project of the ‘ American Institution for the Cultivation 
of Science,” should be led into any errors by what we have said, 
or what may be said in consequence of our remarks. 





Art.VII.—A Discourse on the Aborigines of the Valley of the Ohio, 
in which the opinions of the conquest of that valley by the Iroquois, 
or Six Nations, in the seventeenth century, supported by Cad- 
wallader Colden, of New York, Governor Pownal, of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Franklin, the Honorable De Wut Clinton, of New 
York, and Judge Haywood, of Tennessee, are examined and con- 
tested. To which are prefixed, some remarks on the study of 
Efstory. [Prepared at the request of the Historical Society 
of Ohio.] By Witi1am Henry Harrison, of North Bend. 
Cincinnati: 1838. pp. 51. 


Tue literary tendencies of the West, amidst the necessities for 
active business, and the privations of a new country, are very 
gratifying. We recollect to have read, some years ago, with 
great interest and pleasure, an octavo work of considerable 
thickness, by Wilkins Tannehill, of Nashville, upon the Histo- 
ry of Ancient Literature! This gentleman, as we think his pre- 
face apologetically announces, was, at the time of its composi- 
tion, employed in a banking establishment of Nashville, as teller 
or cashier. Judge Hall, whose teeming and fascinating pen has 
made us acquainted with the history, statistics, and some of the 
romance of Western life, was successively a laborious and plod- 
ding lawyer, then a judge, and is now a financier. Timothy 
Flint, though a zealous preacher, found time and inclination to 
write voluminously and picturesquely about the geography, so- 
ciety, and scenery of the Western world. Without attempting 
to name all who have won distinction and renown, as writers and 
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compilers, it may be said that the authors we have mentioned 
show a state of society which justifies the most favorable antici- 
pations. From this quarter, if from any, we may hope for fhe 
germs of a national literature, marked by the strong individu- 
ality and chivalrous daring of the people. 

The elevated aims and independent port of the Western cha- 
racter, should excite in us no surprise. The entire valley of the 
Mississippi, is only a vast colony sent out from the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Southern states. Some of the emigrants were intent 
upon gain, and others incited by a spirit of adventure ; but all 
carried with them the fruits of our free institutions, intelligence 
and virtue, acuteness and energy. With such qualities, it would 
be wonderful and anomalous, if the head was not erect, and the 
aspirations of corresponding loftiness. 

We who reside on the Atlantic coast, are occasionally prone 
to underrate the literary efforts of the West, and not unfrequently 
to deride them in a style and spirit but too characteristic, a very 
few years ago, of the trans-Atlantic notices of our ownproductions. 
If England is coming to her senses, and finds that it is time to 
be proud of her progeny, surely we may at least afford an equal 
liberality of appreciation, in our estimate of Western letters. We 
are bound to the transmontane regions by all those ties which 
make us solicitous about ourselves. Though separated by the 
Alleghanies, the same spirit of freedom animates us, and the 
same common banner affords us protection. ‘Though dispersed 
over a wide territory, the arm of the republic unites us ; and not 
allowing us to be broken into separate communities, independent 
in action and conflicting in duty, it blends us into one harmoni- 
ous combination, with common sympathies and identical inter- 
ests. With the,aids of the steam engine,. we must prevent, by 
an exemption from the folly of local prejudice, and by a per- 
vading spirit of patriotism, the applicability of a sentiment, whose 
truth was once universally admitted : 


“* Mountains interposed, make enemies of nations, 
Which had else, like kindred drops, 


Been mingled into one.” 


Among the evidences of a Jiberal spirit in the West, are the 
existence of an historical society at Cincinnati, and the presen- 
tation of such a paper, at one of its meetings, as the one which 
we have placed at the head of this article. Perhaps, of all the 
institutions which solicit encouragement, in this country, as a 
means of exciting and cherishing a fervid love of home, histori- 
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cal societies deserve the most prominent place. Being exclu- 
sively devoted to the preservation of national or public events, 
they feed the flame of patriotic devotion, by those stirring inci- 
dents which are its proper aliment. While an anniversary ora- 
tor confines himself to the praise of conspicuous actors, it is the 
province of these, while recounting their actions, to ascertain 
their motives, and to rescue from oblivion those modest agents 
and concealed events, whose disinterested virtue, or want of su- 
perficial prominence, had veiled them with the haze of obscurity. 
General portraitures of times and of men, leave but a transient 
impression ; but simple incidents, minute narrative, personal re- 
search, sink into the memory, and leave traces upon the heart. 
It is for these reasons, among others, we may presume, that the 
patriotic author of the discourse before us so eloquently inculcates, 
in the beginning of his address, the importance of a widely dis- 
seminated taste for historical knowledge. He deplores its dis- 
repute or decadence, as of bad omen — an evil prognostic. 
General Harrison points out comments upon the rich lessons 
of ancient history, with that fondness for classical names and 
events, which belong to the educated gentleman. But the his- 
tory of our own times, and especially of our own country, he 
considers a duty which no American should feel himself at liber- 
ty to neglect. He thinks that American history should form a 
branch of common education in our schools, so as to infuse 
into the juvenile breast the early lesson of a love of freedom 
and a love of country. The suggestion is a good one, and we 
have no doubt it would lead to good results, by proper attention 
in the proper quarter. But we goa step further. We would 
have every mother impart the lesson of our domestic history 
to her infant offspring, and thus implant, at the tenderest age, 
the precious seeds of private morality, good citizenship, and 
disinterested public virtue. Our author justly remarks: 
“Ttisin youth, and in early youth, that the seeds of that patriotism 
must besown, which isto continue to bloom through life. No one ever 
began to be a patriot in advanced age; that holy fire must be light- 
ed up, when the mind is best syited to receive with enthusiasm, 
generous and disinterested impressions. If it is not then the 
‘ruling passion’ of the bosom, it will never be at an age when 
every action isthe result of cool calculation, and the basis of that 
calculation too often the interest of the individual. This has been 
the prevailing opinion with every free people, throughout every 
stage of: civilization, from the roving savage tribe, to the numerous 
and polished nation; from the barbarous Pelasgi, to the glorious 
era of Miltiades and Cimon, or the more refined and luxurious age 
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of Pericles and Xenophon. By all, the same means were adopted. 
With all, it was the custom to present to their youth the examples 
of the heroic achievements of their ancestors, to inspire them with 
the same ardor of devotion to the welfare of their country. As it 
regards the argument, it matters not whether the history was writ- 
ten or unwritten, whether in verse or prose, or how communicated ; 
whether by national annals, to which all had access; by recitation 
in solemn assemblies, as at the Olympic and other games of 
Greece ; in the songs of bards, as among the Celts and Scandina- 
vians; or inthe speeches of the aged warriors, as was practised by 
the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanees, and other tribes of our 
own country. Much fiction was, no doubt, passed off on these 
occasions, as real history; but as it was believed to be true, that 
was sufficient to kindle the spirit of emulation in the cause of pa- 
triotism, among those to whom these recitations, songs, and speech- 
es, were addressed.” 


We know not how much of the indifference for historical 
reading, may be ascribed to the pernicious influence of a diffu- 
sive taste for works of fiction. General Harrison does not hes- 
itate to seek in this, for one of the causes of the declension or 
unpopularity of historical knowledge. We are no friends to the 
vapid rhodomontade, of which the present age is so prolific, 
under the title of the novel. On the contrary, we think, in the 
language of the figurative and solemn Spaniard, that 


“ Fiction entices and deceives, 

And, scattered o’er her fragrant leaves, 

Lies poisonous dew.” 
But Rasselas has been justly characterized as “ impressive truth 
in splendid fiction dressed ;’ Don Quixote, and the Vicar of 
Wakefield, delight and instruct ali readers; and the plays of 
Shakspeare, and the novels of Sir Walter Scott, have done no 
injury either to the cause of truth, or of authentic history. 

We cannot but believe that notwithstanding such hinderances 
to the acquisition of a sound historical taste, as the love of fic- 
tion and an inordinate thirst of wealth— and hinderances they 
certainly are, to all that is lofty in morals and in mind — the 
current of the popular feeling might be taught to flow in this 
desirable channel, by the application of adequate means. The 
correction we would apply, would be the antidote of well written 
and attractive narratives. How much of the splendor of Greece 
and Rome, may be attributed to their historians and poets? The 
appetite for history in Greece, was caused by the splendid re- 
citals of Herodotus, and nourished by Thucydides and Homer. 
It required a Livy to bring history into repute in Rome, and a 
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Virgil and Tacitus to sustain it in celebrity. Who felt any in- 
terest in the romantic story of the Scottish annals, until Robertson 
kindled the fire to which so much heat has been added by the 
sacred fervor of Burns and Scott? No! however we may de- 
plore the absence of historical sensibilities in this country — 
though persons and societies may labor to perpetuate the monu- 
ments of our history, by manuscript collections, and occasional 
memoirs, we fear we never shall have a keen and widely dissem- 
inated taste for domestic history, until our story shall be told by 
the pen of genius. ‘Time, and the spirit of romance, may hal- 
low the incidents of which it is composed; it may be looked 
upon with regard and referred to with veneration; it may be 
studied from habit, or glanced at in a moment of patriotic en- 
thusiasm ; but it is the genius only of the historian, that can 
make the taste deep, abiding, and universal. Cooper has im- 
parted to the Indian character, more romantic interest than it 
once possessed ; the charm of Irving’s style has invested the 
voyages and life of Columbus with a new attractiveness ; and 
the vivacity and animation of Bancroft’s pen, have awakened a 
livelier zeal for the study of the early history of the country. 
Our author passes from general observations upon the import- 
ance of history, as a study, to topics connected with the main 
branch of his subject. We shall not follow him in his argument, 
either about the origin of the Indians on the Ohio, or in that 
which forms the main subject of his paper—that these people were 
unconquered by the Iroquois confederacy. We have a remark 
or two to offer upon the subject of Indian descent, before 
treating the more interesting topic— because necessarily the 
previous inquiry — of Indian antiquities in the West. 
Touching the identity of the Astecks with the tribes of the 
Ohio, we must, with all respect for General Harrison and Bishop 
Madison, withhold our assent to the proposition. The imperfect 
state of our knowledge respecting the predecessors of our pre- 
sent Indians, can permit nothing more upon this subject than a 
specious conjecture or a plausible theory. The venerable and 
erudite Mr. Du Ponceau of Philadelphia, from a learned inves- 
tigation into the Indian dialects of North America, has disco- 
vered a most surprising similarity in their grammatical structure. 
This coincidence, which, so far as our knowledge goes, has but 
a single exception, would seem to justify the idea of a common 
origin. But where we are to look for this origin, is still an un- 
ravelled mystery. Competent learning may suffice, by enabling 
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us to perplex the question with remote analogies, to make an 
ingenious supposition; and this merit only, we can ascribe to 
Bishop Madison and General Harrison. What light may be 
thrown upon this intricate subject by the published accounts of 
the voyages of the Northmen to the American continent, before 
the time of Columbus, we have now neither the time nor the 
space to examine. 

In discussing the pretensions of the Iroquois to the conquest 
of the northwestern tribes on the Ohio, General Harrison ap- 
pears as the champion of historical truth. We admire alike the 
patience and assiduity of research which he displays, the acute- 
ness which he discovers in the examination of authorities, and 
the clearness and precision of his whole argument. It will be 
observed, that the opposite ground is assumed by Colden, Frank- 
lin, Clinton, and other writers, whose reasons and authorities he 
examines and refutes. This, at first view, might be deemed 
rather a curious, than an useful, investigation ; but we think it 
is exactly one of those subjects which the Historical Society of 
Ohio would be expected to meet. Practical questions of right 
to land, are often involved in the solution of antiquarian nice- 
ties such as this. It is, therefore, a problem, in the settlement of 
which all feel an interest, whether or not the Six Nations had 
acquired and exercised, in the seventeenth century, the right of 
conquest over the Indians of the Miami valley. We think that 
the affirmative reasons adduced, are combatted and overthrown, 
and the negative side of the question satisfactorily established. 

The most interesting portions of this address, to us, relate to 
the ancient remains of the Indians which are scattered over the 
western country. No labor bestowed upon the subject of these 
antiquities, can be too great. They are intimately connected 
with the early history of the so called aboriginal inhabitants, 
and the curious question of their extraction. The late Doctor 
McCulloch of Baltimore, laboriously compiled, some years ago, 
a very learned work upon these monuments of the past. Caleb 
Atwater, of Circleville, has added to our knowledge of the 
mounds and fortifications of the west, by his contributions to the 
Archeologia Americana. 

But there is a desideratum’ beyond what these performances 
supply. We want a thorough and ardent investigation, enthu- 
siastic in the pursuit of some latent treasure — some concealed 
evidences of a higher civilization than we have yet had the good 
fortune to discover. How long hidden from the observation of 
travellers, were the Mexican or Tultecan antiquities, which, 
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rivalling in elegance and skill the renowned glories of Egypt, 
are become the wonder of the world? We do not anticipate 
such trophies to the gallant antiquary who may explore the vast 
wilds of the Ohio and Mississippi, bat we have no doubt that a 
species of knowledge would be gained of the greatest value, as 
connected with the antiquities of our Jand. 

General Harrison ventures the opinion that the Indian remains 
on the Ohio river and at Circleville, are the works of a superior 
and different race of Indians from the present, and conjectures 
the line of their retreat from the country. In regard to the lat- 
ter, he says: 


“ Taking into consideration all the circumstances which can be 
collected from the works they have left on the ground, I have 
come to the conclusion that these people were assailed both from 
their northern and southern frontier; made to recede from both 
directions, and that their last efforts at resistance were made on the 
banks of the Ohio. I have adopted this opinion, from the different 
character of their works, which are there found, from those in the 
interior. Great as some of the latter are, and laborious as was the 
construction, particularly those of Circleville and Newark, | am 
persuaded they never were intended for military defences. On 
the contrary, those upon the Ohio river were evidently designed 
for that purpose. The three I have examined, these of Marietta, 
Cincinnati, and the mouth of the great Miami, particularly the lat- 
ter, have a military character stamped upon them which cannot be 
mistaken. The latter work, and that at Circleville, never could 
have been erected by the same people if intended for military pur- 
poses. The square, at the latter place, has such a number of gate- 
ways, as seem intended to facilitate the entrance of those who 
would attack it. And both it, and the circle, were completely 
commanded by the mound, rendering it an easier task to take than 
to defend it. The engineers, on the contrary, who directed the 
execution of the Miami work, appear to have known the import- 
ance of flank defences. And if their bastions are not as perfect, 
as to form, as those which are in use in modern engineering, their 
position, as well as that of the long lines of curtains, are precisely 
as they should be. I have another conjecture as to this Miami 
fortress. If the people of whom we have been speaking, were 
really the Astecks, the direct course of their journey to Mexico, 
and the facilities which that mode of retreat would afford, seems 
to point out a descent of the Ohio as the line of that retreat.” 


Other writers are of opinion that these works — those of Cir- 
cleville especially — were intended and employed for military 
purposes. But upon this subject, General Harrison speaks with 
the voice of authority. The writers on these remains lean upon 
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one another, and the opinion of each is quoted by his immediate 
successor, without judgment and with little examination. Our 
author, on the contrary, under the guidance of an independent, 
a cultivated, and vigorous intellect, has scanned these mounds 
and fortifications with the eye of an experienced and scientific 
soldier. 

That these works were constructed by Indians of higher civi- 
lization than the present savages of North America, is manifest. 
The fortress at Marietta, with its subterranean communication 
to the river, exhibits no ordinary intelligence and skill. The 
fortification at the mouth of the Great Miami, with its flank de- 
fences, shows a superior address to what the Indians supplanted 
by the white inhabitants could have accomplished. Dr. Mc- 
Culloch speaks of mounds on the Cahokia, opposite St. Louis, 
whose great magnitude must have required a thousand persons, 
employed for years, to construct them. The Indians on the 
Ohio were untutored savages, unacquainted with the useful arts, 
except those of the simplest manufacture and rudest necessity. 
But though unequal themselves to the fabrication of these re- 
mains, it does not follow that they were a different race of men 
from their architects. History proves that nations, like fami- 
lies, may undergo an injurious change. The present and for- 
mer state of Egypt and Greece presents a humiliating contrast. 
The ancient Britons, as described by Czesar, who so valiantly 
opposed the Roman legions, seem to have lost their identity 
when contending with the barbarians. 

But whoever may be the authors of these works, nothing can 
be plainer, than that the works themselves are of a high antiqui- 
ty. Our author’s well informed and luminous views upon this 
subject, can with no propriety be withheld : 


“The sites of the ancient works on the Ohio,” says he, “ present 
precisely the same appearance as the circumjacent forest. You 
find on them all that beautiful variety of trees, which gives such 
unrivalled richness to our forests. This is particularly the case, 
on the fifteen acres included within the walls of the work at the 
mouth of the Great Miami, and the relative proportions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of timber are about the same. The first growth, on 
the same kind of land, once cleared, and then abandoned to nae 
ture, on the contrary, is more homogeneous — often stinted to one 
or two, or at most, three kinds of timber. Ifthe ground had been 
cultivated, yellow locust, in many places, will spring up as thick as 
garden peas. If it has not been cultivated, the black and white 
walnut will be the prevailing growth. The rapidity with which 
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these trees grow, for a time smothers the attempt of other kinds to 
vegeta‘e and grow in their shade. The more thrifty individuals 
soon overtop the weaker of their own kind, which sicken and die. 
In this way there is soon only as many left as the earth will well 
support to maturity. All this time the squirrels may plant the seed 
of those trees which serve them for food, and by neglect suffer 
them to remain, — it will be in vain; the birds may drop the ker- 
nels, the external pulp of which has contributed to their nourish- 
ment, and divested of which they are in the best state for germi- 
nating, —still it will be of no avail; the winds of heaven may waft 
the winged seeds of the sycamore, cotton-wood, and maple, and 
a friendly shower may bury them to the necessary depth in the 
loose and fertile soil, — but still without success. The roots below 
rob them of moisture, and the canopy of limbs and leaves above, 
intercepts the rays of the sun and the dews of heaven: the young 
giants in possession, like another kind of aristocracy, absorb the 
whole means of subsistence, and leave the mass to perish at their 
feet. This state of things will not, however, always continue. If 
the process of nature is slow and circuitous, in putting down usur- 
pation and establishing the equality which she Joves, and which is 
the great characteristic of her principles, it is sure and effectual. 
The preference of the soil for the first growth, ceases with its ma- 
turity. It admits of no succession, upon the principles of legiti- 
macy. The long undisputed masters of the forest may be thinned 
by the lightning, the tempest, or by diseases peculiar to them- 
selves; and whenever this is the case, one of the oft rejected of ano- 
ther family will find between its decaying roots shelter and appropri- 
ate food, and springing into vigorous growth, will scon push its 
green foliage to the skies, through the decayed and withered limbs 
of its blasted and dying adversary, —the soil itself yielding it a 
more liberal support than any scion from tle former occupant. It 
will easily be conceived what a length of time it will require for a 
denuded tract of land, by a process so slow, again to clothe itself 
with the amazing variety of foliage which is the characteristic of 
the forests of this region. Of what immense age, then, must be 
those works, so often referred to — covered, as has been supposed, 
by those who have the best opportunity of examining them, with 
the second growth after the ancient forest had been regained.” 


The character of the North American Indian has been so dif- 
ferently represented by different writers — the accounts of him 
have been so various and contradictory — that an honest inqui- 
rer will hereafter be at a loss how to form his conclusions. Old 
Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, puts him down as a can- 
nibal, and depicts him, in the quaint rhetoric of his time, as a 
monster in the human shape. The Spaniards on the other 
hand, who followed the chivalrous but unfortunate De Soto to 
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Florida — with a view, perhaps, to mitigate the ignominy of de- 
feat — represent him as a magnanimous enemy, and almost su- 
perhuman in valor, agility, address, and the power of physical 
endurance. Though the portraits drawn at the present day, 
have not the extravagance of either of these pictures, they are 
equally unlike each other. The Puritans of New England de- 
scribe the Indians of that region as children of the Devil, and 
only fit for carnage or servitude. ‘I'he Friends of Penusylva- 
nia, by pursuing a different policy, were able to give them a 
different character. ‘They were proved to be capable of being 
mollified, by acts of good neighborhood, into the most disinter- 
ested of friends, and the most faithful of adherents. 

It need not be concealed, that recent occurrences have had a 
tendency to strengthen the animosity which has been fostered 
towards the Indians, and accelerated their removal to the inhos- 
pitable residence selected for them, beyond the Mississippi. Our 
author expresses a very favorable opinion of the endowments 
and native qualities of the Indians, and bears his testimony to 
the high susceptibilities of their moral and intellectual nature. 
We do not intend to open anew those wounds which are yet 
bleeding, by a particular reference to the hardships in the case 
of the civilized Cherokees, but we may be permitted to advert to 
the celebrated letter of John Ross to a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, in confirmation of the sentiments expressed by General 
Harrison in the discourse before us. We leave the fate of the 
Indians, under Providence, in the hands of those who are able 
to control it, believing that for every violation of engagement 
which we commit — for every wrong and oppression and out- 
rage which we inflict— there is a retribution in store, which will 
fall, one day, upon our devoted country. General Harrison’s opi- 
nion of the Indian character, as we have said, is favorable. He 
pays a deserved tribute to many of the sachems, or chiefs, for 
high talents and elevated moral worth. As he acted in the ca- 
pacity of agent for the United States at the treaty of Grenville, 
in the year 1795, and has had extensive intercourse with them 
in his military expeditions, and as governor of the northwestern 
territory, his opinion is of intrinsic value. He uses the follow- 
ing pointed language in regard to the good faith of the govern- 
ment of the.United States, during the administration of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, under whose successive appointments, we be- 
lieve, he acted: 

“T am satisfied that this is not the proper time to inquire how 
far the United States have fulfilled the obligations imposed upon 
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them, by their assuming, at the treaty of Grenville, the character of 
the sole protectors of the tribes who were parties to it, a stipula- 
tion often repeated in subsequent treaties. But 1 will take this 
opportunity of declaring, that if the duties it imposed were not 
faithfully executed, during the administrations of Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison, as far as the powers vested by the laws in the execu- 
tive would permit, the immediate agents of the government are 
responsible, as the directions given to them were clear and expli- 
cit, not only to fulfil with scrupulous fidelity all the treaty obliga- 
tions, but upon all occasions, to promote the happiness of these 
dependent people, as far as attention and the expenditure of mo- 
ney could effect these objects.” 


We take leave, with regret, of this able and instructive dis- 
course, premising the consciousness that we feel of not having 
done justice to its merits. It evinces, in an eminent degree, great 
patience of research, combined with high powers of historical 
and philosophical analysis, while the literary execution of the 
paper reflects great credit upon the distinguished author. 





Art. VIII, — Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion. By Avexanper Kerra, D. D., Author of « The 
Evidence of Prophecy,” ete. New York: 1839. Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo. pp. 336. 


In the systematic treatises in defence of Christianity, which 
have appeared in the English language for a century past, the 
historical and other external evidences have occupied a very 
Jarge, and in many instances, an almost exclusive place. This 
evidence has by different writers been variously combined, and 
put in nearly every possible light ; but until a comparatively re- 
cent period, little has been contributed to the original materials. 
For some time, indeed, the principles of historical evidence in 
relation to the subject have been undergoing a more and more 
thorough investigation ; and the vast amount of facts which go 
to make up the evidence itself, have been subjected to a more 
acute and profound criticism. But it is only of late years, and 
from the researches of modern travellers, and the discoveries and 
results of modern science, that any very valuable additions to 
the matter of the proofs before accumulated have been furnished. 
It is the use made of these materials that constitutes the most 
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distinctive characteristic of the work before us, and its principal 
value as a treatise for general readers. 

The facts brought to light by travellers in relation to the pre- 
sent condition, the physical appearances, and social state, of va- 
rious portions of the eastern world, confirm in a wonderful de- 
gree the truth and divine inspiration of the prophetic scriptures. 
Dr. Keith has placed these prophetic declarations in a parallel 
view with the facts in verification of them — and thus the re- 
markable correspondence between them is put in a very exact 
and striking light. 

The established conclusions of modern geological and astro- 
nomical science, also furnish incontrovertible evidence in support 
of the account of the creation, and of the changes of the globe, 
given in the Mosaic scriptures. The exhibition of this evidence 
forms an interesting portion of the present work — particularly 
the application of some of the results of geological investiga- 
tion, to the overthrow of the ground of Hume’s argument against 
miracles. 

With the proofs from these sources, which the author regards 
as “‘ not wholly destitute of novelty,” are combined the ordinary 
arguments in favor of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
scriptures, and the truth of Christianity. ‘ The leading senti- 
ment,” however, which, Dr. Keith says, “ pervades, connects, 
and illumines the whole, is, that the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy.” Accordingly, a comparison of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament respecting Christ, with their fulfilment as re- 
corded in the New Testament, forms a very important feature of 
his work ; and by placing the prophetic declarations of the Old 
Testament side by side with the historical statements of the New, 
in parallel columns, the author has exhibited their coincidence in 
a clear and convincing manner. 

On the whole, this work contains much that is valuable for 
general readers, which is not found in the popular treatises in 
most common use. We ought to add, however, that it is very 
far from being a model for its clearness of method, reasoning, 
or style. 

With these remarks, we turn from any further consideration 
of the work before us, as we do not think it needful to go into 
an extended analysis or examination of it; and we prefer tooccu- 
py the brief space that we have with a few reflections which have 
been suggested to our minds, with respect to the relative connex- 
ion and value of the different branches of the Christian evidence, 
and with respect to one branch in particular, which, in a just 
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and philosophical view, is, we conceive, entitled to a far more 
important place than is commonly supposed. 

We have adverted to the prominent place which the external 
evidences hold in most works on the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, not because we think slightly of the value and importance 
of these evidences. The exhibition of them, or even of any 
one division of them, may well be the subject of special extended 
treatises ; and the thorough investigation of them may well af- 
ford an occupation for life, to the most learned and philosophi- 
cal minds. But at the same time, it appears to us that every 
treatise on the evidences of Christianity for popular use, and es- 
pecially every work, which, from its title, purports to give any- 
thing like a systematic or comprehensive view of the subject, 
ought to cover the whole ground, as well of the internal and the 
practical, as of the external evidence. We say this, because it 
must be clear in any philosophical view, that without the former, 
the latter is utterly incomplete and insufficient. ‘The external 
miraculous attestations to its divine origin would be entirely in- 
adequate, if Christianity did not carry the proofs of its divinity in 
itself. If its declarations of doctrines and facts were in contra- 
diction with right reason, with the universal and necessary prin- 
ciples of man’s intellectual and moral nature — if it were not 
suited to the actual condition of humanity, did not offer itself as 
adapted to man’s moral and spiritual wants — and if, upon trial, 
it were not found actually to meet those wants, leading man up 
to God ; — the most absolute historical and physical demonstra- 
tion of its prophecies and miracles could never beget the con- 
viction that it came from God. ‘The only result would be a 
skepticism of the most painful kind —a strife between conflicting 
principles of belief. 

The internal and practical evidence is besides vastly better 
adapted to general comprehension. ‘The full appreciation of 
the historical argument requires no small degree of intellectual 
cultivation ; while the intrinsic excellence of the Christian reli- 
gion, its adaptation to our nature and wants, and the reasona- 
bleness of the practical trial which it demands, impress them- 
selves upon every mind that simply studies the New Testament 
with a serious and candid spirit. In point of fact, moreover, 
these are the grounds upon which the faith of the bulk of every 
Christian community rests. There are, to be sure, thousands 
whose belief in Christianity can scarcely be spoken of as a belief, 
or as resting on any distinct grounds: it is a mere habit of feel- 
ing, derived from education, or at most,.an unreflecting adop- 
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tion of a current opinion. To this sort of holding of the truth 
of Christianity, we do not refer; for, besides this, there is a con- 
viction of its truth depending upon the perception of its intrinsic 
excellence and marks of divine origin, and upon a practical trial 
of its efficacy — a conviction for which these are valid and suf- 
ficient grounds, affording a foundation for the faith of thousands 
who are destitute of the means and of the culture necessary to 
appreciate the external evidence. 

Of the internal evidences of Christianity, there have appeared 
in our language many admirable treatises, upon the whole sub- 
ject or upon special topics of it; and among these there is none 
more admirable than that published several years ago by our 
accomplished fellow citizen, Mr. Verplanck. This work is 
equally remarkable for its original, profound, and vigorous 
thought, as for its beauty of style. It has been long out of 
print ; and were it not for the continual republication of English 
works of inferior merit, we should consider the neglect of this 
masterly performance an indication of the utter indifference of 
the public to the subject of which it treats. As it is, we can 
only regret the defect of taste, or the indiscriminating prejudice 
in favor of books of foreign production, that has limited this 
excellent work to a single edition. 

In regard to the practical or experimental argument for the 
truth of Christianity, many valuable bints and elementary views, 
more or less complete, are scattered through the works of many 
eminent Christian writers. Some of the best contributions on 
this subject are to be found in the writings of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. We have long considered the remarks on this topic 
which occur in his discourse on Spiritual Light, and in other 
treatises of his, to be among the most philosophical, and the 
most valuable portions of the writings of our celebrated coun- 
tryman ; and it has given us lively gratification to see them 
honorably recalled to the public attention in a recent article in 
one of our contemporary journals. It is, however, deeply to 
be regretted that this argument has never been sufficiently put 
forward in its just extent and proper place, as an integral ele- 
ment, necessary in any complete and philosophical view of the 
Evidences of Christianity. We know of no one special) treatise 
which we could recommend to a cultivated and reflecting man, 
skeptically inclined, in which the nature and matter of this argu- 
ment is clearly and completely stated, and its validity fully and 
philosophically developed. Nor do we recollect but one gene- 
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ral treatise for popular use, in which this argument is presented 
as a distinct, yet necessary part of the systematic exbibition of 
the Evidences of Christianity : we refer to the work of Bishop 
Wilson, of Calcutta. In the second volume of his work, be- 
sides a comprehensive statement of the internal evidences, there 
is also a brief, but as far as it goes, a very satisfactory view of 
the nature, philosophical validity, and superior conclusiveness 
of the practical argument. This work, though somewhat too 
diffuse in style, and wanting in due proportion in some of its 
parts, is, we think, on the whole, the best popular treatise that 
we have, presenting in a clear and animated style, all the most 
material considerations which make up the Christian argument 
in all its branches. Written with the tone and fervor of a be- 
liever and an advocate, and addressed to those who were fairly 
presumed to be already speculatively believers, Bishop Wilson’s 
lectures are in some respects less adapted to convince the doubt- 
ful than to instruct the convinced, and to furnish them with a 
completer view of the grounds of their faith. In regard to the 
relative order and mutual connexion of the different branches 
of the argument, we should differ from him, as from every sys- 
tematic writer who regards the externa] evidence, as introdu- 
cing and sustaining all the others. 

We do not think that there is as yet any such complete sys- 
tematic work on this subject as there ought to be. We certain- 
ly cannot point to one, in which all the conditions of a perfect 
treatise, in a scientific point of view, are in any good degree 
combined. Such a work ought not only to be a complete and 
logical development of all the matter of the evidences ; it ought 
also to proceed from such a thoroughly philosophical and criti- 
cal appreciation of the nature of the argument, and of the just 
co-ordination of the several branches of it, as should secure a 
proportionable treatment of each, with all the other results of 
perfect method, and thus make the treatise an organic whole. 

No philosopher ever had a clearer or juster view of the proper 
co-ordination of the different organic branches of the Christian 
evidence, than Coleridge. The brief sketch he has given near 
the conclusion of his Biographia Literaria, is often in our 
thoughts ; and often have we wished that the outline might be 
worthily filled up. We are sure most of our readers will be 
gratified by our placing before their view the passage to which 
we refer: 

....+. “I shall merely state what my belief is concerning the true 
evidences of Christianity : 
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“TI. Its consistency with right Reason, I consider as the Outer 
Court of the Temple —the common area within which it stands. 

“TI. The miracles, with and through which the Religion was 
first revealed and attested, I regard as the steps, the vestibule, and 
the portal of the Temple. 

“ II]. The sense, the inward feeling, in the soul of each believer, 
of its exceeding desirableness — the experience that he needs some- 
thing — joined with the strong foretokening, that the Redemption 
and the Graces propounded to us in Christ, are what he needs : — 
this I hold to be the true Founpation of the spiritual edifice. 
With the strong a priori probability which flows in from I and III 
on the correspondent historical evidence of 11, no man can refuse 
or neglect to make the experiment without guilt. But, 

“TV. It is the experience derived from a practical conformity to 
the conditions of the gospel — it is the opening Eye; the dawning 
Light ; the terrors and the promises of spiritual Growth ; the bles- 
sedness of loving God, as God; the nascent sense of Sin, hated as 
Sin, and of the incapability of attaining to either, without Christ; 
it is the sorrow that still rises up from beneath, and the consolation 
that meets it from above; the bosom treacheries of the Principal 
in the warfare, and the exceeding faithfulness and long sufferin 
of the disinterested Ally ;— in a word, it is the actual Trial of the 
Faith in Christ, with its accompaniments and results, that must 
form the arched Roor, and the Faith itself is the completing Key- 
stone. Inorder to an efficient belief in Christianity, a man must 
have been a Christian ; and this is the seeming argumentum in cir- 
culo, incident to all spiritual Truths, to every subject not present- 
able under the forms of time and space, as long as we attempt to 
master by the reflex acts of the Understanding, what we can only 
know by the act of becoming. ‘ Do the will of my Father, and ye 
shall kKNow whether I am of God.’ 

“ These four evidences I believe to have been, and still to be, for 
the world, for the whole church, all necessary, all equally neces- 
sary ; but that at present, and for the majority of Christians born 
in Christian countries, I believe the third and fourth evidences to be 
the most operative, not as superseding, but as involving a glad un- 
doubting faith in the two former. Credidi ideoque intellexi, ap- 
pears to me equally the dictate of philosophy and religion, even 
as I believe redemption to be the antecedent of sanctification, and 
not its consequent. All spiritual predicates may be construed in- 
differently as modes of Action, or as states of Being. Thus Holi- 
ness and Blessedness are the same idea, now seen in relation to act, 
and now to existence.””* 


Whether Coleridge, if he had undertaken it, could ever have 


* Biographia Literaria, New York: 1817. Vol. 2. p.. 193. et seq. 
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executed a work, such as none was more competent than himself 
to frame the zdeal of — a work containing a well proportioned de- 
velopment of the whole argument, logically compacted and co- 
herent, with nothing wanting and nothing superfluous ; thorough- 
ly philosophical, and yet clear to the apprehension of all intelli- 
gent and thoughtful readers of the average degree of cultivation 
—may well be doubted. We are inclined to believe he could 
not. There seems ever to have been, in the working of his 
mind, such an embarras des richesses; the results that have been 
given us are so fragmentary— often opening, indeed, single pro- 
found truths with wonderful felicity, yet justly liable to the 
censure of containing both too much, and too little, on account 
of the amount and variety of knowledge and intellectual power 
presumed in his readers, that we are ready to think the structure 
and habits of his mind unfitted him to be a teacher for the mass 
even of educated readers. He is a thinker for a select number 
of thinkers ; and his writings, those that we already possess, 
(and we presume the same, of those that may yet be given us 
by his friends,) contain many noble germs—seminal truths, 
which we hope kindred minds, with more of tact and construc- 
tive talent, will yet unfold to rich and beautiful fruits, for the de- 
light and strengthening of many a ready heart. 

We certainly do not pretend, in these discursive remarks, to 
offer any thing important, even by way of contribution to the 
service we would gladly see performed for Christianity. Wecan 
only hope that our suggestions may have some effect in direct- 
ing the attention of competent laborers in this department of 
thought to the special view we have presented. ‘There are, 
however, a few reflections connected with the subject, which we 
feel disposed to offer. 

We have adverted to the perception of the intrinsic excellence 
of Christianity — its reasonableness and its adaptation to human 
wants, as a pre-requisite to the admission of the force of the ar- 
gument from miracles. We may add, also, that such is actual- 
ly the attitude of many minds, that this view of the intrinsic nature 
of the Christian religion is almost equally necessary to be estab- 
lished, in order to secure a fair appreciation of the evidence by 
which the Christian miracles are historically proved. It is, in- 
deed, perfectly clear, that the impossibility of miracles — con- 
sidered as phenomena in nature so wonderful, so contrary to its 
ordinary course, as not to be explicable by its general laws, but 
only by the supposition of immediate divine intervention — can 
never be demonstrated. Nor can the denial of their possibility 
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have the least show of reason, except upon some such conception 
of the universe as would make it a vast assemblage of forces, 
combined and adjusted by its maker, and left to work according 
to invariable laws, from interfering with which he had absolute- 
ly precluded himself. But thisis a purely gratuitous assumption ; 
for experience is our only source of judgment on this subject ; 
and experience can only give us the actual, it can never set limits 
to the possible ; it can give us the ordinary, but not the univer- 
sal; it can never convert the general rule (however extensive 
and uniform the experience may have been,) into the absolutely 
invariable law. It is a necessary conception of the human 
mind in regard to bodies, that it is not within the power of the 
Deity himself to make the same substantial body actually to oc- 
cupy two different places at the same time; but it is by no 
means necessarily involved in the conception of what we call a 
Law of Nature, that it is not within the power of the Deity to alter 
or change it; and as little is it a necessary conviction that he 
never has and never will interfere to change it. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it should be conceded that 
there is a natural and strong prima facie presumption against the 
probability of any actually occurring miracle, if considered with- 
out relation to its object. This is a presumption which may 
indeed be countervailed, by the consideration of the object to be 
attained, and even converted into a presumption in favor of the 
probability of the miracle. At least we contend in respect to the 
alleged miracles recorded in the Christian scriptures, that such 
is the nature of the Christian religion, as to do away all antece- 
dent improbability of their occurrence, so as to make it unreason- 
able to demand a different kind, or a higher degree of evidence, 
than in regard to other historical facts. And it is precisely, be- 
cause the full force of the internal evidence is not perfectly appre- 
ciated in its bearing upon the external, that on the one hand so 
many come tc the examination of the historical testimony, with a 
skeptical and cavilling spirit, demanding a kind or an amount of 
evidence of which the nature of the case does not admit; and that 
on the other hand so many advocates for Christianity treat these 
demands as reasonable. Strict demonstration is in the nature of 
the case impossible, and of course not to be demanded ; neither 
is it any more reasonable to consider the historical facts of Chris- 
tianity as untrue or not proved, because every possible question 
is not answered, or every possible objection not positively pro- 
ved to be fallacious. The defender of Christianity is able indeed 
triumphantly to sustain the position that the credibility of the mi- 
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raculous facts recorded in scripture, is supported by an amount 
and strength of historical evidence, such as can be adduced in 
support of no other historical facts ; yet at the same time we con- 
tend that the Christian religion being such as it announces itself 
to be, in its own nature and adaptation to humanity, the question 
concerning miracles is fairly entitled to be treated as any other 
historical question, and the evidence cannot reasonably be sub- 
jected to a process, which, in regard to other historical questions, 
would be felt to be unfair and subversive of all the principles of 
historical faith. The advocate of Christianity has a right to say 
to the impugner of its truth : Here is the disclosure of a religion, 
bearing in itself indubitable characters of divine excellence and 
wisdom ; in all its provisions admirably adapted to the condition 
and moral wants of mankind; a religion worthy to come from 
God ; — this religion, moreover, claims to be authenticated by 
wonders which, taken in connexion with the nature and objects 
of the religion, can be regarded no otherwise than as special direct 
attestations of God to its truth; and the justice of this clam — 
the actual occurrence of these miracles—is supported by a‘vast 
amount and variety of concurrent positive historical testimony. 
Now, you have no right, as a rational man, to presume this testi- 
mony to be false; you have no right to consider a possible 
ground of special doubt or exception, as destroying the validity 
of the testimony ; it is your business to prove the testimony to be 
false by positive evidence, or at least to show by positive consider- 
ations, that the balance of evidence is fairly against its truth. 
This is the true issue to be made. 

In establishing the several positions upon the ground of which 
this issue is joined, it is, we conceive, of immense importance to 
vindicate the matter of the Christian doctrines against every ra- 
tional objection — to show not only in a positive view how noble, 
how congruous to the reason and conscience, and how admirably 
fitted to the everlasting wants of human nature, is the general 
scheme of Christianity ; but also to demonstrate negatively that 
there is no doctrine or truth set forth in Christianity, which is at 
variance with the dictates of reason, with any of the necessary 
principles of our intellectual or moral nature. In nothing, per- 
haps, has the cause of Christianity suffered more at the hands of its 
defenders, than in the manner in which the alleged contradic- 
tions of scriptural doctrine to reason, have been met. Take, as 
an instance among a thousand, the following curious declaration 
of Lord Bacon: “ The prerogative of God,” says he, “ em- 
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braces one whole nature, extending no less to the reason than to 
the will of man. Hence, as we are bound to obey the Divine 
Law though the will may reluct; so also are we under obliga- 
tion to credit the Word of God, though it be repugnant to the 
reason. For, if we believe only those things which are conform- 
able to our reason, we assent to things, and not to the author; 
which is what we are accustomed to do even in respect to wit- 
nesses of doubtful veracity. ‘The more absurd and incredible there- 
fore any divine mystery is, the more honor do we render to God 
in believing it, and the nobler is the victory of our faith :” etc.* 

Nothing now can be worse, than to talk of honoring God by 
believing in “ absurd and incredible divine mysteries,” that is, 
in nonsense and contradictions. Christianity is not guilty of re- 
quiring any such wilful eclipse of the reason, even if the thing 
were conceivable, and not a plain impossibility. This is not 
the way to meet objections. ‘To every one who would defend 
Christianity against attacks of the kind now in view, we would 
say: Admit the impossibility of the human mind believing in un- 
intelligible propositions, or in any thing contradictory to reason 
and conscience: admit that in the criticism of Christianity, the 
necessary speculative and praetical principles of the human rea- 
son have a negative validity to this extent, that man may and 
must reject any revelation claiming his belief in a body of doc- 
trines or facts not expressed in intelligible terms, or in any one 
doctrine, however intelligibly expressed, that is plainly contra- 
dictory to the universal and necessary convictions of the human 
mind. ‘Then join issue with the objector on the very matter of 
his objection: deny that there are any “ absurd and incredible 
divine mysteries” in Christianity. There are mysteries, indeed, 
in Christianity, as there are in everything else — facts, that is, 
that pass our comprehension — omnia exeunt in mysteria; but 
there is nothing in Christianity, nothing in the essential facts that 
compose it, contradictory to reason. Challenge criticism to this 
point ; and prove, as you may, that there is not one doctrine of 


* The whole passage is as follows: “Praerogativa Dei totum hominem com- 
plectitur: nec minus ad rationem quam ad voluntatem humanam extenditur. 
Quare sicut legi divin obedire tenemur licet reluctetur voluntas: ita et verbo 
Dei fidem habere, licet reluctetur ratio. Etenim si ea duntaxet cedamus quae 
sunt rationi nostri consentanea, rebus, adsentimur, non auclori: quod etiam sus- 
pectae fidei testibus praestare solemus. Quanto igitur mysterium aliquod divinum 
fuerit magis absonum et incredibile, tanto plus in credendo exhibetur honoris Deo, 
et fit victoria fidei nobilitas. Quin si attente rem perpendamus, dignius quiddam est 
credere quam scire, qualiter scimus. In scientid enim mens humana patitur 
a sensu, qui a rebus materiatis resilet : in fide autem anima patitur abanimd, quae 
est agens nobilis.” — De Augm. Scient. lib. 9. 
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the Christian religion, of which a statement may not be made, in 
terms as intelligible as those in which thousands of the most fa- 
miliar facts of human belief are expressed: e. g. that certain 
motions of the organs of speech in one person produce articu- 
late sounds which affect the organs of hearing and beget cer- 
tain ideas in the immaterial substance of another’s mind. Here 
is a fact intelligibly expressed: and as to mysteries, there is not 
a doctrine of Christianity a whit more incomprehensible than this 
fact of hearing; or the fact of gravitation, or life, or a thousand 
others, which no rational man would dream of therefore calling 
irrational or incredible. 


But the great glory and strength of the Christian argument, 
is unquestionably the practical one to which all the other evi- 
dences conspire to lead. Christianity is not merely a body of 
speculative truth, nor merely a code of morals; it announces 
itself as a remedy for man’s spiritual wants, whose efficacy is to 
be tested by actual trial. This trial it may reasonably demand. 
There is enough in the consciousness of every candid mind, to 
testify to the truth of what the Christian religion assumes and 
declares in regard to man’s need of some effectual aid, in order 
to the attainment of perfect goodness and blessedness. There 
is enough, in the general nature of the aid promised in Christianity 
which may be partially comprehended, previous to a trial of its 
efficacy, to justify the expectation, that if its promise be fulfilled, 
it will be found to be precisely such an effectual remedy as man 
needs. ‘To these, add the internal and external divine creden- 
tials, by which its promise is accompanied, and there is enough 
to entitle Christianity to the most respectful consideration — to 
make it unreasonable and wrong to reject or contemn it, with- 
out trial; and moreover, to make it a reasonable thing, for every 
man to give it that trial, by a compliance with its practical con- 
ditions, without which its actual efficacy in his own particular 
case can never be known, and without which, certainly its com- 
petency can never be denied. 

Such is the attitude in which Christianity stands to man; such 
is the manner in which it addresses him. And there are no pos- 
sible circumstances of temporal difficulty or peril, in which the 
folly and perversity of aman in rejecting the proffered assistance 
of his fellow men, can be conceived as at all comparable to the 
folly and perversity of the man who refuses to make a practical 
trial of Christianity. Such would be the state of the case, if 
we were now in the infancy of the world, and the Christian re- 
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ligion were now for the first time unfolded to mankind. But 
the case becomes immeasurably stronger, when we recollect the 
experience which near two hundred centuries have accumulated. 
In all these ages, not one instance can be fairly made out, in 
which, on a faithful and honest trial, the promise of Christian- 
ity has been found to fail. On the contrary, thousands and 
thousands, comprehending the wisest and brightest spirits of 
every age, have tried’it, and left their testimony, in life and in 
death, to its divine efficacy. ‘Thousands and thousands are 
now in the world, whose faith no subtleties of speculation, no 
arts of sophistry, can shake. They have tried it, and they know. 
They were “‘weary and heavy laden ;” they came to Christ, and 
they found “ rest to their souls.” By a compliance with the prac- 
tical directions of Christianity, they have found in themselves an 
increasing power to goodness, and strength against evil, which 
they know is not of themselves. To such the efficacy of Chris- 
tianity, as a divine remedy for all moral disease in man, as a 
provision for ali man’s everlasting spiritual wants, is a point 
needing no outward demonstration ; they know it with the high- 
est possible conviction — the certainty of a living experience. 

Now thisis an experience and a conviction which no unbeliever 
can ever prove to be a delusion. His negative position renders 
it impossible. For aught that he can possibly prove, he may be 
as ridiculously absurd in the sentiment or expression of any thing 
like contempt, as the rude boor in jeering at the artist’s fine percep- 
tion of ideal beauty, or in scorning the deductions of astronomi- 
cal science. We declare that the number and character of those 
who have given evidence to the actual effects of Christianity in 
themselves, and recorded their conviction of its divine nature, is 
such as entitles their testimony to the highest respect, and that 
the person who treats it with contempt, does. discredit only to 
himself. 

In fine, the honest testimony of every man’s conscience, de- 
clares that he is not perfectly what he ought to be — that he does 
not realize in his own person that idea of perfect goodness which, 
by the necessity of his moral nature, he is compelled to prescribe 
to himself as the standard of what he should be. In the bosom 
of every human being, there is the consciousness, slumbering or 
awakened, that this is a fallen state — and that to be perfectly 
happy now and forever, he must become perfectly good. Every 
properly humble and truly honest man will acknowledge that he 
finds in himself such a proneness to evil, such a weakness of will, 
or defect of power to goodness, that he must despair of attaining 
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to the blessedness and perfection of his being without foreign aid. 
This is the evil state of man for which Christianity offers itself as 
a remedy. It offers to cure the evil of his condition, to remove 
the sense of inward contradiction and unrest — to bring man’s 
will into harmony with man’s reason and conscience, and thus to 
make him at peace with himself — to restore him ultimately to 
moral perfection, and in that to perfect and eternal felicity. 

This is surely such a religion as man needs. Its divine origin 
is miraculously authenticated. It has been tried in innumerable 
cases, and the restoring process has been begun and carried on 
to the extent of a practical demonstration of its sufficiency in the 
minds of those who have thus tried it. On these grounds it asks 
of every man a fair trial, and leaves to every one the responsibi- 
lity of refusing it; and the person who neglects or rejects it 
without an honest trial, acts not less unreasonably than the man 
who should refuse to try the prescribed antidote to a deadly poi- 
son, authenticated to his confidence by the concurrent testimony 
of all the wisest physicians, and of the thousands in whose cases 
it has proved effectual. In Christianity, indeed, as in Medicine, 
it is presumed that ‘they that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick ;” and Christianity rightfully presumes, 
that no man can honestly say he zs already all that he morally 
should be ; or that he needs no divine aid in becoming all that 
he ought to be. It is on this ground that faith in Christianity 
is always represented as a duty, and the rejection of it as guilt. 
And every man who rightfully understands— as every honest 
inquirer may — both his own nature, and the corresponding pro- 
mise of the gospel, and the grounds on which it claims his con- 
fidence and offers itself to his acceptance, will be satisfied that 
Christianity is reasonable in the child-like faith, the trustful com- 
pliance with its practical directions, which it requires. 

Such, briefly, is the nature of the practical argument for the 
truth of the Christian religion. It is an argument which is per- 
fectly valid in a philosophical point of view ; and we would wish 
to see it take its place, as an integral element —a necessary or- 
ganic part, in every systematic exhibition of the Evidences of 
Christianity. 
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Art. IX.— Histoire de la Grandeur et de la Décadence de César 
Birotteau, parfumeur, chevalier de la legion d’honneur, adjoint 
au maitre du second arrondissement de la ville de Paris. Nou- 
velle Scéne de la Vie Parisienne. Par M. De Bauzac. Paris: 
1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LITERATURE by its varied aspects, its extraordinary popular 
influence, and by the fantastic shapes it assumes at the will of 
the great masters, who guide and typify their respective ages, is 
well worthy the attention of philosophy; and in none of its 
forms is it more so than in romance. From the early mythus, 
through dark and enlightened ages, in truth and in fable, 
chanted by the troubadour and sung by the bard, the lullaby 
of peace, the cry of war, ever clinging to man, and sharing 
his joy and sorrow, by turns history and poetry in undress — 
the one forsaking her throne and sceptre, the other casting her 
lyre upon the ground— once a small artery in the body of 
thought, imperceptible at first, and gradually swelling with 
feeling and throbbing with passion—the stream of fiction now 
comes to us with the dignity of growing power, and pours its 
resistless waters among ‘the coral banks of beating hearts.” 

RoMANCE merits consideration as an instrument of good or 
evil, which has deeply injured and may richly benefit mankind. 
Werther and Heloise reckon many a noble heart and pure spirit 
among their victims, while Virginia and the Vicar seem destined 
to touch and soothe the sensibilities of unborn thousands. Level- 
ling rank and bringing together the social extremes, showing the 
rich how noble a heart may beat beneath rags, and convincing 
the poor that the canker-worm often penetrates silken vestments, 
and misery may lie at the bottom of the golden bowl, ro- 
mance exhibits itself a mighty, popular agent of the day, and 
its actual prominence seems but a shadow of its future power. 

Not only in these points, but in its apparent influence upon 
the budding literature of our country, does romance deserve our 
attention. We have availed ourselves of the chance M. de 
Balzac’s writings afford us of extracting a moral from its appa- 
rent frivolity. The common prejudice of sober men against 
novels, is well founded, when it has in view the sophistries of a 
Bulwer, and the usual vices of that race of authors. But ro- 
mance may become, and often is, an impressive medium for the 
transmission of truth. We need not enlarge upon the responsi- 

NO. VIII.—VOL. Iv. 
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bilities of writers of genius, capable of exerting so powerful an 
influence upon masses. The thirst for light reading is fed and 
not quenched by being gratified. One romance begets others, 
and evil is more certain to produce evil than is good to origi- 
nate good. ‘The hand that unveils society may chance to dis- 
close a secret deformity, as well as a hidden grace. 

We have selected for examination, the last work that has 
reached us from the pen of a French romancer of celebrity, to 
whose productions our countrymen are comparatively strangers. 
He is a striking illustration of a literary artist, and powerfully 
controls his public. With talent, style, fertility, and success to 
recommend him, the scenes, the manners, and the personages he 
depicts, will bear comparison with their originals — the popula- 
tion of the saloons and garrets of the narrow streets and spa- 
cious squares of Paris. In the modern classic metropolis of let- 
ters and of art, where taste is entertained by the incessant revi- 
val of ancient and medizval forms of beauty, and science is 
recognised even by philosophy, and where the highest dignities of 
the state are not more reputable than the vocation of letters, M. de 
Balzac is surrounded by the noblest monuments of the age. In 
the midst of enlightened theorists and brilliant wits, and of the 
indescribable peculiarities of this city — historical, without a ruin 
to throw a gloom over its past—he mingles with the tumultuous 
crowd engaged in the endless carnival of life, and wreathing the 
brow of death with flowers — as if the chaplet could survive 
the marble! Must his not be true eloquence, at the sound of 
which all these murmurs cease, and an assembly, well nigh Athe- 
nian, listen to his tale ? 

We mean not to follow our reckless author, wherever curiosi- 
ty or love of art may lead him. A piercing eye and resolute de- 
yotion to his art have enabled M. de Balzac to discover, in that 
unconscious throng, materials such as fiction has rarely dealt in. 
He has no retrospective glance. To him the past is nothing. 
He claims to-day, and its sunshine illumines the mutable traits 
his pencil has arrested. It is as if yesterday were not, and to- 
morrow was not to be. If Scott resuscitates the brave, the 
beautiful, the famous, and swiftly bears us back through time, 
de Balzac transports us to the midst of that variegated masque- 
rade, and places in our hand a magic glass, by which we pene- 
trate not the masks only, but the hearts around us. We have 
lit upon a happy comparison. A circle of specific personages 
pervade the entire range of hisromances. The individual work 
may be an individual portraiture —but the same group of vis- 
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ages is to be recognised throughout the series. And the inter- 
est becomes thrilling, when the reader finds himself among a 
world of human hearts, linked together by an invisible chain, a 
mystery half palpable, half volatile, of which the enigma is the 
author’s secret. 

Before noticing some of the scenes and events, so faithfully 
delineated, we would mention one obstacle to proper criticism. 
Not only our author’s works, but those of his literary contempo- 
raries, are sealed to a majority of our readers in consequence of 
their extremely small circulation here. Nor are we desirous 
they should be generally known. The pictures of morals inmany 
of these productions, are as little illustrative of the true condition 
of Parisian society, as the pathological exhibitions of the Hotel 
Dieu would be of the city’s Hygiene. But this forbids discussion, 
and deprives us of one element indispensable to the just apprecia- 
tion of literary abilities, their admeasurement with contemporary 
talent. Let us therefore confine ourselves to the aesthetical view 
of the artist; the imitative power of the painter —his models, 
the colors he employs, and his skill in mixing them — premising 
that we shall here and there be compelled to re-produce a por- 
trait, for the sake of exemplifying the rule of art it illustrates, 
On many a page may be seen, not only scene, tint, and feature, 
but the novelist himself, calm, assiduous, observant—the courtier 
of characters, attuning the chords of his heart to every emotion 
he discerns, and invoking the aid of art to re-produce it. He is, 
as it were, possessed of his personages. 

The life and fortunes of Ceesar Birotteau, furnish the mate- 
rials for two admirable volumes. The hero bears the stamp of 
the inhabitant of the city par excellence of perfumers and of 
chevaliers de la légion d’ honneur, as well as of enduring mon- 
uments and fleeting pleasures. ‘There have been ten thousand 
Cesar Birotteaus in Paris— yet the genus is now for the first 
time described. The story conveys a charming allegory — it 
is a new canto in the endless epic of the human heart. The 
plot of most romances is purposely veiled, their d’nowement at- 
tended with something of the clap-trap of the modern drama. 
But here the incidents and accidents are enunciated, the alpha and 
omega of the tale proclaimed on the title page; and under these 
circumstances, it seems tous a merit of no ordinary degree to 
fulfil the prescribed conditions. 

Enterprise brought Cesar Birotteau from Tours to Paris ; 
chance guided him to the Magasin of M. Ragon the perfumer ; 
industry won him the esteem, and honesty, the confidence of his 
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employers; a lucrative custom among the ancienne noblesse 
tinged them with royalism — which he, in humble imitation, 
wore like a court patch upon his ingenuous cheek ; time, bring- 
ing prosperity, the reward of labor, disposed them to retire from 
business, and, on their withdrawal, he became their successor; 
Providence illumined his prospective with the bright eyes of 
Constance Pillerault, and devoted love gained her smile and 
hand; fortune prospered their frugal life, and its thrift secured 
the benefits of successful undertakings ; accident threw before 
Cesar the recipe of an oriental cosmetic, which, when his skill 
had perfected it, his good sense led him to exhibit to Vauquelin 
the great chemist, who imparted his science and counsel to the 
grateful perfumer; the pate des sultanes and eau carminative, ap- 
proved by M. Vauquelin, member of the institute, soon softened 
the hands and smoothed the wrinkles of all Europe; meanwhile 
Cesar received a bullet on the steps of St. Roch in Vindémuire, 
and was baptised in legitimacy with his own blood; the Bour- 
bons returning, his high credit, loyalty, and experience, rendered 
him conspicuous and serviceable ; he is named adjunct mayor of 
his arrondissement, and the curtain of M. de Balzac’s romance un- 
folds him to us within a step of the pinnacle of glory ; he is to be 
created chevalier de la légion d’ honneur. Was ever perfumer 
80 exalted ? 

These bright results of a life, in which his naive self compla- 
cency discovers no other agent than his own sagacity, inspire 
Cesar with higher aims, and swell his breast with ambitious 
hopes. ‘This prepares us for the ebb of the tide, he had taken 
atits flood. And this is natural. He aspires to increase his 
ample independence to opulence, by a mighty speculation, and 
to commemorate by a festive ball his admission to the privi- 
leges and honors of the “red riband.” Against the sage and 
womanly instincts of his wife, whose prudence, until now, had 
gently swayed the hand with which he grasped the rudder, the 
intoxicated perfumer has his apartment enlarged, furnished, and 
decorated for the ball, at an immense expense, and risks his all 
in a purchase of lots, which is to ruin him. It requires twen- 
ty days to transform into a little fairy land the modest abode 
where Cesar and Constance and their daughter Césarine had so 
long been happy. Such enchantment can only be effected in 
Paris. It needs but a single night toruin Birotteau. The no- 
tary to whom his funds had been entrusted absconds; an an- 
cient clerk of the perfumer’s, into whose hands the blind goddess 
had cast propitious dice — to be revenged on the master, who in 
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former days detected him ina theft and forgave him — succeeds 
in seducing to his purposes the already corrupt functionary. 

There is a grand pause as we reach this poznt d’ orgue in the 
symphony of incidents. The first volume is the natural effluence 
of these events, linked by a master hand. We mingle with 
Birotteau and his intimates, admirable types of the bonest Pa- 
risian Bourgeoisie ; we assist at their reunions, and visit them 
separately ; we see Madame Cesar from behind her counter, 
dispensing with that winning sweetness which seems the appan- 
age of her race and sex, the fragrant luxuries of civilization and 
fashion; we are present when the architect, a premier priz, 
of the school of fine arts, just returned from Rome, comes with 
his artistic prestage to take the apartment’s measure ; with 
Birotteau and his family, we ascend the new staircase on the 
night of the ‘“‘ rehearsal,” when they are suffered, after twenty 
impatient days, to enter their metamorphosed abode ; and we ad- 
mire the taste, and richness, and beauty, and recherche, the artist 
has displayed, ever and anon turning round to familiarize our- 
selves with the living and expressive countenances of our new 
friends. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the glowing pages 
of Buffon, or Wilson, or Audubon, must remember in them the 
retentive powers of observation, which recognise in the bird or the 
animal, not an isolated variety, but the prominent personage ina 
scene adorned or bared by nature — in the verdant glade or on 
the bleak hill side. With the ornithologist, especially, one 
threads the brake, sharing all his emotions of hope and fear; 
lured through the morass by the magical note, yet conscious the 
poison snake may lie in the path. Similar keenness and com- 
prehensiveness characterize M. de Balzac’s studies “after nature,” 
and if the very language of the ornithologist is redolent of the 
grace and freshness of the wood and streamlet, hs diction is im- 
pressed with the colors, shades, and outlines of actuality. 

To return to Cesar in misfortune, in the second volume, which 
is the history of the dramatic, even as the first was that of the poetic 
cycle of his existence. Amidst the weeds of vanity and weakness, 
sown by pride, in the soil which judicious labor once turned to such 
rich produce, a good seed — early planted and half forgotten — 
is destined to spring up and bear fruit that shall redeem the glebe 
usurped by tares. A sane project was conceived and executed, 
among the many follies that signalized the finale of the perfumer’s 
prosperity. In amoment of professional ambition, he was inspired 
with the idea of rivalling and subduing, by a new hair oil, that 
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foe to French coiffeurs, the irresistible and redoubtable Macassar, 
more fatal to all the antique and modern oils of France, than 
Wellington was to her armies. Thus Birotteau is at heart still 
a perfumer ; and returns, maugre honors and anticipated gran- 
deeism, to his first love, his primitive ambition, and sees more glory 
in encountering an invention of superlative but successful quack- 
ery, than in his promised elevation to the dignities of the higher 
citizenship. 

“The Macassar oil,” he said, in his happier days, ‘‘ was no 
despicable enemy. A skilful conception, it had been ably car- 
ried out. The square phials had originality of form. His, he 
first designed making triangular; but, upon mature reflection, 
preferred delicate flori-form bottles of thin glass; they would 
have a mysterious air, and the consumer likes to be intrigued. But 
the Macassar will defend itself — it is specious and has a sedu- 
cing name. It is, has been, skilfully advertised, and circulates 
all over the world.” ..... 


‘‘ T have invented an oil to excite the growth and preserve the 
color of the hair, by reviving the head’s cutaneous activity. 
This essence will have no less success than my pdtes de sultanes, 
and my famous wash. © It is to be called Comagéne, because I am 
told coma is the Latin for hair, and in Racine’s Berenice, a king, 
enamored of the flowing tresses of a lovely queen, gives, doubt- 
less on their account, the title Comagéne to his kingdom.” . . . 


“¢M. Vauquelin has been recently analyzing the composition 
of the hair, and has investigated its coloring matter and contex- 
ture. We will call on him to-morrow. His disinterestedness, 
which has leng given me pain, I have at length an opportunity 
of repaying. A few days since, I received from Dresden a 
rare and precious engraving of the Virgin, which he has desired 
for many years. This he cannot refuse to accept, and it may 
remind him of our gratitude. Plunged in science, the savanis 
forget wives, friends, debtors, all. Our moderate intelligence 
leaves us, poor folks, warm hearts; and this consoles us for not 
being great men. But those gentlemen of the Institute, you 
will find, are all brains. You never see them in church. M. 
Vauquelin is always in his closet or his laboratory; I trust he 
sometimes thinks of the Creator, while analyzing His works.” 

Is not this portrait of the perfumer’s mind half shrewd, half 
simple, always naive, and always grateful, comparable to any 
study of La Bruyére’s? 
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A young lad named Anselme, whom we have from time to 
time observed zealously at work among the flagons and savons of 
the shop, is the destined commander of this new bark, launched 
among the thousand inventions of the day, upon the sea of pub- 
lic favor. Anselme is a charming, intelligent, indefatigable fellow, 
who, despite bis sharing with Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Talleyrand, their common infirmity, ventures to love Césarine 
la belle, and is not indifferent to this rose budded upon the 
Bourgeoise Eglantine ; the daughter, Czesar ingenuously says, 
he is resolved to leave her own mistress to the extent of one folly. 
The bark is blessed by Vauquelin ; navigated by Anselme, and 
steered by that beaw ideal of Commis Voyageurs, the * dlustre 
Gaudissart,” the renowned itinerant agent by turns of all the 
trades that centre at Paris, who forsakes the hatters, glovers, and 
tailors, for whom he was travelling, and obtains the commissions 
of all the Parisian perfumers, in order the better to distribute, at 
the expense of their perfidious drugs, the new oil of his friend An- 
selme. 

While this project is in execution, Czesar Birotteau, sustained 
in the bitterest of calamities for an honest man, by his wife and 
daughter, raises himself above misfortune to his native dignity. 
Abandoning their so long happy dwelling, the three doomed ones 
separate for a time, and in diflerent directions, ardently embrace 
each alaborious vocation. Three dreary years we watch them toil- 
ing unrepiningly, in all humility and devotion, to redeem the per- 
fumer’s dishonored name. In vain would his creditors, satisfied with 
the large dividend already received, and moved by the entireness 
of the sacrifice father, mother, and daughter had made, in vain 
would they cheerfully release Caesar from any further claims. He 
is willing to die in the harness, but they must be paid. At the expi- 
ration of two years, their earnings, sedulously garnered by Claude 
Pillerault, a noble uncle of Constance’s, whom we could wish we 
had time and space to make known to our readers, amount to 
fifteen thousand francs, which, added to an additional dividend of 
twenty-five thousand, realised from the estate, cheer these three 
heroic beings on in their task. But, two hundred thousand 
francs more are yet to be paid, and Cesar, like the traveller in 
the desert, often sought with a mournful eye the unseen oasis, and 
still advanced undismayed. 

In all this, many an impressive truth is dramatically exhibited. 
The reverses of the innocent family, and still more their fortitude, 
touch us deeply. A denouement is preparing, and Cesar is des- 
tined to be reinstated. Sensible how richly he merits this reward, 
we are pleased to meet justice upon the page of romance. 
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The bark the merchant sent forth in his prosperous days 
upon an unknown ocean, indifferent to its good or its ad- 
verse fortune, may return in the moment of his deepest adver- 
sity — when the penance of sackcloth and ashes, of mortifications 
and trials, have redeemed his errors— laden with a rich cargo 
of precious merchandise. As he lifts up from the earth his down- 
cast gaze, and beholds the familiar ensign of the forgotten vessel, 
inexpressible emotions irradiate his countenance and fill his 
breast: he blesses the earth, the air, the blue heaven, and 
the green wave, and a Jong night of sorrow disappears in 
a morning of hope and gladness, 

Thus it befel Czesar Birotteau. Whilst he was eating the 
bread of labor, his huile céphalique — so the oil had been bap- 
tised at the suggestion of the /itiérateur who wrote its prospec- 
tus —thanks to the efforts of Anselme and the chivalry of 
Gaudissart, was celebrating on the continent of Europe a tri- 
umph over “ Macassar,” as lucrative as the earlier victories of his 
‘‘ paste and wash,” over their competitors. In a word, inspired 
by love of Césarine, and aided by a fortunate circumstance — 
the rise of that portion of Birotteau’s ruinous acquisition ceded 
to him as a creditor, and which is now realizable at a large ad- 
vance — Anselme has amassed the needful sum, and Cesar, his 
scruples and hesitations overruled by his uncle’s superior logic, 
is prevailed upon to accept it. Deliverance is at hand. 

And we who have sympathisingly followed the hero through 
good and evil fortune, rejoice sincerely in his triumph on the day 
when he is publicly lauded from the Barriére du Roule to the 
Barriére de Tivoli, as a bright and rare example, in Paris, of 
a merchant.gloriously redeemed from. bankruptcy. 

But alas! the reaction of joy is too violent for the perfumer’s 
saddened nerves. After realizing at the exchange and the 
chamber of commerce, the gratification of triumph, he is uncon- 
sciously led to his old abode, where, in the gay apartments he 
had so briefly enjoyed, a ball, similar to the féce which celebra- 
ted his gala, and foreran his mishaps, welcomes him with its en- 
chanting witchery. As his friends gather around him with 
congratulations, the hand pressed to his throbbing brow, while 
he asks himself ‘if the misery, then, was alla dream?” suddenly 
drops! a life-spring has snapped! and the loyal perfumer ex- 
pires between two glories. 

In this romance, not only are the colors and contrasts brought 
out in perfect consonance with the harmonies of art, but a micro- 
scopic accuracy is evinced in the smallest details. The multi 
plied formalities of a Parisian failure —the labyrinth of legal 
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allies and Janes, where one used to the highways of life is so soon 
bewildered, M. de Balzac threads as though they were his daily 
resort, even as he portrays the domestic habits of the Bourgeois 
as graphically as if his existence had been passed among them. 
But his other writings, where innumerable varieties of men and 
things, of natures and of scenes, are depicted with the same truth, 
show that individuals and objects serve him as models — are 
scrutinized and sketched with an unerring eye, a firm hand — 
nothing more. Let us, then, trace his mind through some of 
its previous works. We have just admired him in the plenitude 
of his power— of the art which conceals itself. The earlier 
efforts of distinguished painters are eagerly sought, when in after 
days their pencil has acquired renown, by the amateur in curi- 
osity or in admiration, by the artist in reverence or in love. So, 
also, may the first essays of an author of celebrity, especially 
when, like M. de Balzac, he is an artist who unfolds an instruct- 
ive lesson, exhibit how far he has followed out his initial im- 
pulse, and adhered to his original feuille de route; whether he 
had any predetermined course, or wandered at the mercy of ca- 
price, that worst of tyrants. 

Turning from Cesar Birotteau to M. de Balzac’s other 
** scénes de Ja vié Parisienne,” we step from the abode of honest 
hearts and pure minds, into the mid-profligacy and misery of a 
corrupt metropolis. This juxtaposition of innocence and crime, 
of vice and virtue, in no exaggerated contrast, stamps his sketch- 
es with a more vivid actuality. But the transition, though often 
interesting, is at times painful, nay, revolting. The most re- 
markable of these * scenes,” is the Pére Goriot, a romance 
superior to ‘“*Cesar,” in fidelity of delineation—but where 
the incidents flow less naturally. Its hero is the Parisian Lear 
— an old merchant, who bestows upon two daughters, whom he 
loves to distraction, the bulk of his fortune, and after seeing them 
brilliantly established, retires upon twelve hundred francs a year 
to a pension Bourgeoise—a boarding-house, such as are only tobe 
met with in Paris. In a filthy street, the obscure dwelling of Ma- 
dame Vauquer shelters a dozen human beings, who assemble to- 
gether in the morning to laugh and chatter and howl over a 
breakfast, surpassed only in its unclean meagerness by the din- 
ner that succeeds it. The living and the inanimate features of 
this establishment are drawn with a minute exactness, which re- 
minds us of two strange pictures we once saw in Vienna, A 
painter, in his dotage, anxious to bequeath to posterity the wrin- 
kled visages of himself and wife, devoted the declining years of 
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his life to this last effort of his art. The two pictures close upon 
each other, and form a box: as this is opened, one shrinks from 
the palpable decay, and deep and thousand furrows, with which 
age has marked those two old and decrepit faces. So marvel- 
lous is the fidelity with which each wrinkle and hue are repro- 
duced, that we are inclined to think the painter bestowed upon 
these emblems of decline a deeper study than he ever devoted to 
the outlines of grace and beauty. 

We have termed the Pére Goriot the Parisian Lear. His life 
is an instance of the tenderest paternal affection, blighted by in- 
gratitude which he little suspects. Launched in the vortex of folly 
and madness, victims to fashion and its dissipations, bis daughters 
become phrenetically selfish — insatiate of luxury and pleasure, 
heedless of consequences, and resorting to their self-impover- 
ished parent for succor in their hours of debt. The old man 
knows but one sorrow—that he has not more to bestow; at 
each sacrifice, he is prepared to make a fresh offering, and sighs 
to think his old limbs are worthless, bis body bent; he might 
else labor for them —toil in the field that they may ride in rich 
equipages — consume his nights in exertions, that they may be 
robed and jewelled for the bail. He gradually ascends from a 
comfortable room on the first story, to the very munsarde, and 
pledges one by one, at the mont de piété, the pieces of old sil- 
ver plate he had kept by him as sowventrs of happy days. The 
life of heartlessness Jed by the idolaters of pleasure, the saloons 
of the unprincipled, the haunts of the dissolute, the entire anni- 
hilation of all feeling in his daughters, and the unhallowing in- 
fluences that produce it, are exhibited to us with much life — we 
dare not say with what truth. The old man dies in poverty and 
neglect; the fearful word, ingratitude, he pronounces for the 
first time on his death couch, and the wretched walls that con- 
template his sufferings, mournfully echo the sad plaint. 

We have found Cesar at his apogee, a type of the perfumer ; 
the Pére Goriot, a type of radiant goodness, amidst the types of 
malignity and vice that surround him ; and in his other romances, 
there are divers types of scene and of character; and all these 
are located in the busy capital, in the tumult of contrasts, and 
thrown in every relief of light and shade. But these extremes 
are no indispensable elements of M. de Balzac’s compositions 
He needs not the stimulants of the artificial metropolis to excite his 
pen. If we follow him into the country, we find his skies as 
bright and his trees as green, with the picturesque of landscape and 
dwelling, and the simpler nature and habits of the people, in as 
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perfect truth and keeping as on the colored page of the Paysagiste. 
Eugenie Grandet is the title of the second volume of his Scénes 
de la vie de Province, and we know not where a more graphic and 
touching portraiture of domestic life can be found. In the pic- 
tures of Rubens, the heart is attracted or repelled by some promi- 
nent personage, to whom the wandering glance ever returns as 
the focus of the group. This too is a characteristic of M. de 
Balzac, who marshals his shadowy army about a leader, the em- 
blem of a noble or of an unworthy passion. Birotfeaw and 
Goriot tower above the throng around them ; and thus, after a dif- 
ferent fashion, does the eye leave Eugenie, her mother, and their 
intimates, to gaze upon that iron man, Grandct, THE MISER. 
The father of Eugenie is no ordinary avare. He is unlike the 
mean and conscious miser of comedy, the Curculio of Plautus, 
the Harpagon of Moliere. At these and their timid passion, we 
smile, but there is an intensity in the Pére Grandct’s unconscious 
avarice, which makes one tremble. He is the gold-lust personified, 
his heart is of adamant. An existence passed within the four 
walls of his dwelling, in the town of Tours, is so truly depicted, 
that one peruses the volume with breathless interest. The inci- 
dents are simple. Eugenie loves her cousin Charles, son of a 
brother whom the miser suffered to commit suicide, when he might 
have saved his life by paying his debts. Charles embarks for 
South America to retrieve Lis fortune. Eugenie leads a life of 
hope ; be had plighted her his troth. On the eve of his depar- 
ture she gave him a purse of gold coins, her father’s presents 
during fifteen years, and with which he was wont to regale his 
eyes every New Year. The first of January arrives; Eugenie and 
her mother are in desperate fear of the miser’s rage, when he 
comes to learn the fate of the gold. It is a scene admirably 
drawn and heightened. At length he inquires for the purse ; 
every effort to turn his attention from this object and ga‘n time 
is unavailing ; he is inexorable. All hope banished from her mind —~ 
Eugenie finds courage to own she has parted with the cherished 
gold. Fury, demoniacal fury, convulses the features and energies 
of the miser — the climax is terrible. 

Grandet dies with piles of gold placed before him —on which 
his dimmed eye gloated, as the dying are commonly said to gaze 
on the sun’s rays — her mother had not long survived bis anger on 
the above occasion, and Eugenie is left mistress of herself and of 
a fortune of twenty millions. One day she learns with joy that 
Charles has returned; and on the morrow, that he has wedded 
another ! 

Thus much of its incidents ; of the scenery of this romance, the 
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descriptions are so pictorial, that it was said by one of the first ar- 
chitects in France, on witnessing a dramatic representation of it 
at the Gymnase: “The pages of Balzac are more graphic in 
color, outline, and perspective, than yonder scenes —- enlivened 
by the players and illumined by the stage lights.” 

M. de Balzac’s public worship two idols— luxury and science — 
the prominent characteristics of higher Parisian civilization. We 
have seen how he depicts the heartless and the gay, of pampered 
desires and petty ambitions. He is no less skilful in stealing 
from the sage his discovery, to interpret in the language of the 
day, the scientific mystery he divines and appropriates. He 
casts a poetic charm around the philosopher; and the fumes of 
the alembic assume something of the witchery of the forbidden 
art. If the long beard and quaint surrounding mysteries of the 
alchemist are not reproduced, he interprets the heart-beat of the 
silent toiler, and after gazing awhile on the devotee, the aspect of 
whose labors first inspired us with pity or contempt, we see the 
inner flame, the Promethean ambition, the human longing, a feel- 
ing kindred perchance to the aspirations of our own bosoms. 

To illustrate this, we are tempted to trace the stream of M. de 
Balzac’s thought still nearer to its sources, and must claim the in- 
dulgence of our readers, while we turn over the pages of a remarka- 
ble volume, among his Scénes de la vie privée, styled La Re- 
cherche de ? Absolu; in which, without recourse to the extremes of 
passion, or to unexpected events, he undertakes to render inter- 
esting the monotonous life of a Flemish family, of ancient name 
and ample fortume, in a house where for centuries every object 
has retained its place, and not even a garden wall excites curio- 
sity or aids adventure. 

Balthazar Claes, this hero of the romance, young, rich, and well 
formed in mind and body, espouses, at its opening, a maiden 
whose chief merit is a loving heart. ‘The descendant of a Fle- 
mish weaver, he had studied inearly youth the experimental sci- 
ences, which he subsequently prosecuted with ardor in his re- 
search after the Absolute. In this personage and his researches, 
M. de Balzac’s talent is displayed with lustre. 

This ‘‘ Absolute” is not, like the philosopher’s stone or the 
elixir vite, a chimera, but a principle—the quest for which is 
authorized by well known facts. Recent discoveries in chemist- 
ry, by the Voltaic pile, by heat, light, and the other forces of 
chemical action, seem to indicate that if a new analogous agent 
could be found, the elementary substances might be decomposed 
into others still simpler, and composed of still fewer elements. 
M. Claes believes a single element would suffice to create all 
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bodies; and this it is which he terms “the Absolute.” The es- 
pecial object of his studies is azote (nitrogen) — the most singu- 
lar of the elements laid down by modern chemists. Of the fee- 
blest affinities, almost destitute of properties, and generally per- 
forming a passive part, no characteristics distinguish it from 
other gaseous substances ; to be discovered in a medium, all other 
gases must be eliminated, and renowned chemists have considered 
ita compound substance. Its investigation is, then, worthy the 
devotion of a man endowed with a lively imagination, and with 
that perseverance which is the concomitant of genius. And M. 
de Balzac presents Balthazar to us in such a light that we are 
compelled to own that the man—who forgets children and wife, 
expends a colossal fortune, and sacrifices the noble paintings with 
which his ancestors slowly decorated the interior of the old man- 
sion — is inspired by a laudable ambition ; that the star he follows, 
is no ‘ will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Besides his search after ‘the Absolute,’’ accessory experi- 
ments of inferior importance occupy M. Claes, and among them, 
the formation of the diamond. Here the author shows how 
clearly he penetrates all chemical phenomena, and how familiar 
he is with every force the chemist employs. ‘* Charcoal and the 
diamond,” says Claes, ‘‘only differ in their physical properties ; 
their chemical composition is the same. Could I find a men- 
struum capable of dissolving charcoal, I should obtain the dia- 
mond from the solution by crystallization.” He submits to the 
action of the galvanic battery, the compound of sulphur and car- 
bon (carburet of sulphur,) discovered by Lampadius, and with 
which this famous chemist long essayed to form the diamond. 

Although it is solely by the description of these researches, 
that the author succeeds in fixing our interest, during a long pe- 
riod of years, on the inhabitant of the tranquil Flemish house in 
the Rue de Paris at Douai, he does not admit us to the labora- 
tory where their fortune is exhaled in smoke, or submit to our in- 
spection the complex apparatus of furnaces, alembics, and batte- 
ries, which serve Balthazar Claes in his search for ** the Abso- 
lute.” 

In truth, we hardly know whether most to admire in M. de 
Balzac’s creations, the depth of his knowledge, the lucid art with 
which he unfolds the philosopher’s subtlest theories, or the skill 
with which he eschews the slightest inaccuracy. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the Recherche del’ Absolu, the story of 
Claes is admirably sustained. The victim of an inspiration of 
genius, we still believe his patience and sacrifices, the numerous 
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years of his own life given to science, the privations of the an- 
gelic wife who shares his immolation, and of the children whose 
youth is wasted until misery seems. their portion, all the tears 
shed without an iris of hope being formed in them by a single 
ray of joy,—we still believe all these will not be entirely 
wasted ! 

Nor are we deceived. His efforts are at length crowned with 
success. He obtains a brilliant diamond, and thus resolves the 
important problem, the solution of all chemical phenomena, the 
object of sleepless nights and harrowing cares — in a word, the 
s¢ Absolute.” Like Archimedes, he cries Eureka! It is his last 
word. He dies with it on his lips, and the author is precluded 
from communicating to us the secret. ‘The possibility of ma- 
king the diamond is proved; and, with it, the existence of the 
absolute; but the process is not revealed. ‘The diamond is 
formed whilst Claes is several years absent. 

That even this death in the arms of scientific glory, is not an 
improbability, is evinced, we think, by the extraordinary fate of 
Segati, who, but a few years since, discovered an art which sa+ 
vors almost of the supernatural ; that of petrifying every por- 
tion of the human body. The physicians of Florence derive a 
lucrative income from the sale of their celebrated imitations in 
wax of the human anatomy; and, jealous of a secret which 
threatened to render their preparations valueless, made war 
against their young townsman. Obtaining no patronage, this sin- 
gular man, possessed of a discovery which might revolutionize 
the science of vital organization, sank into the deepest poverty, 
and at length died in consequence of starvation and suffering. 
He was ill three days. A few friends, poor students like him- 
self, gathered around his couch to receive his secret. In vain 
he strove to impart the mysterious process. His tongue was 
paralyzed, and he died, bequeathinig to the ungrateful city of 
Dante and Michael Angelo, a wondrous table, formed of all the 
different substances in the body of man — petrified, hard, and 
polished, like marble — a palpable impenetrable mystery — be- 
fure which one shudders, and regrets. 

The perusal of the Recherche de ? Absolu, would lead us to 
believe M. de Balzac a chemist, had we not found him, in the 
productions already cited, a man of the world, who draws ideas 
and illustrations promiscuously, from every class of society he 
mingles with. In all his works, the language is as_ transparent 
as the thought, the style as symmetrical as the design. Desti- 
tute of pedantry, (we cannot remember a Latin or Greek 
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phrase in any of his writings,) he seems to have compared words 
with things, qualities, and emotions — and to have traced back his 
native tongue to the earliest forms of expression — before terms 
became the echoes and reflexions of echoes and images, 

In his earliest efforts —for he wrote during ten years a series 
of extravagant fictions under the assumed name of S¢. Aubin— 
we see him magnifying the nerves of each passion, as if the better 
to study its anatomy, and delineating singly the enlarged out- 
lines—even as the young painter bestows his first labor upon 
the individual features of the countenance. 

We would designate one other characteristic of M.de Balzac’s 
art. He imbues himself with what we have already termed the Au- 
min longings of his impersonations, and shows that as warm and 
enthusiastic a heart may beat in the pursuit of science, as to the 
rhythm of poetry. Beneath his pen, the savant is made to de- 
velop the process, the mingled action, whereby a frail being like 
ourselves accomplishes the effort we admire, and to reveal the in- 
spiration, the industry, to which he owes his success; the pro- 
portion of will and power, of moral and intellectual exertion, 
together with each step of the mechanical process that imprints 
his images or conceptions. These we should oftener learn from 
the lips of the great, were it not that every sincere revelation of 
human force must exhibit its proportion of human frailty. 

For this we have to thank him. In the fidelity of his deline- 
ations of inanimate objects, he is not superior to Victor Hugo, 
whose Notre Dame de Puris seems to image every architectural 
feature, every embroidery and quaint device of the great cathe- 
dral. But M. de Balzac does not sally forth in quest of romantic 
adventure. His studies are objective and introspective. The 
cause and eflect are proportioned. The proper chord responds 
to the sound—even as there are some. spirits oftener in disso- 
nance than in harmony with the murmurs or melodies around 
them. 

Upon his various other productions we have no criticism to 
ofier. To condemn them, were to censure the mingled infamies 
of the great metropolis, and that were to waste our breath here. 
We have aimed to illustrate by bis varied works, the brilliancy and 
depth of his talent and penetration, and to show that love and ad- 
venture are not the only sources of romance. Our commenda- 
tions of him, must be understood as extending only to the extra- 
ordinary talent he has displayed, in depicting some of the infinite 
varieties of character, which throw their light and shades over 
the scenes of human life in the country, and especially in the 
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vast metropolis in which he dwells. We do not hold him up as 
a teacher of morals, or hope to see his works on our shelves by 
the side of Shakspeare and Scott, and still Jess in the hands of 
our reading community. But such fruits of the wild imagina- 
tion of our age, teeming with new and often monstrous crea- 
tions, must be estimated in relation to the soil from which they 
spring. We do not apply our modern standard of morality or 
taste to the writers of antiquity, nor ought we any more to judge 
the Freach, the Italian, and the German, by the codes of Eng- 
Jand or America. On the score of morals, however, we do not 
think that the advantage is greatly on the insular side of the 
channel : their own favorites are as far from being faultless, in 
this respect, as the idols of the Paris public; and they must 
surely have an accommodating swallow, who can take down 
Bulwer and Lady Charlotte Bury, and strain at Balzac and Vic- 
tor Hugo. But it is not our purpose to defend any of the class; 
we claim equal justice for all; and we fully acknowledge, that 
among the modern works of fiction, there are many which it is 
impossible to recall, without shuddering at the moral aspect of 
the community which receives and countenances them, and 
deeply regretting that so much talent, and in some cases, so 
much genius, should be thus unworthily employed. 

In conclusion, we must repeat, that M. de Balzac has been 
before us wholly as an artist, and as such, we have endea- 
vored to give some idea of his magic pencil, although well 
aware that the subjects of his sketches are neither suited to our 
tastes, nor likely to be understood by those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the character of that society from which they are taken. 
But he who draws from the wide range of human nature, in 
whatever land he may find the original of his copies, must fill his 
gallery with many a revolting picture. However, if vice is to 
be portrayed, it can hardly be a question, which is most perilous 
to morals, —to have it veiled in the attire of virtue, as was 
done in a former age, or exposed, as in ours, in all its naked 
deformities. 
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Art. X.—1. A new translation of the Book of Job, with an intro- 
duction and notes, chiefly explanatory. By Georce R. 
Noyes. Second edition, with corrections and additions. 
Boston: 1838. James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 212. 

2. The Book of the Patriarch Job, translated from the original 
Hebrew, as nearly as possible in the terms and style of the autho- 
rized English Version: to which is prefixed, an introduction on 
the history, times, country, friends, and book of the patriarch ; 
with some strictures of the statements of Bishop Warburton, and 
of the Rationalists of Germany, on the same subject. And to 
which rs appended, a Commentary, critical and excgetical, con- 
taining elucidations of many other passages of Holy Writ. By 
Samvuet Lez, D. D., Regius Prof2ssor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge, &c. &c. London: 1837. James 
Duncan, Paternoster Row. 8vo. pp. 546. 


WE are glad to hear a voice from points so distant and so oppo- 
site in theology, respecting this most ancient and interesting por- 
tion of revelation. The qualifications of Professor Lee for the 
task he has assigned himself, will be as little doubted by his 
friends, as those of Mr. Noyes by the party to which he be- 
longs. As to learning, the labors of the two can bear but 
slight comparison, since Mr. Noyes has given us little beyond 
the literature ready at his hand, in the storehouses of the profes- 
sion; while Professor Lee, though not covetous of originality, 
has evidently wrought over the materials of others, and filled up 
much that was wanting in the interstices of the literature of the 
book. For example, in order to determine the character of the 
Hebrew of Job, and thereby give no mean clue to its chrono- 
logy and authorship, he has instituted comparisons without num- 
ber between its words and the words of other portions of scripture, 
and sprinkled his references all along his margin, so that any 
reader, not less intimidated than himself by the formidable task, 
may put his accuracy to the severest test. This has the air, at 
least, of the faithfulness and fearlessness of the true scholar. 
Professor Lee has, also, a due share of the genuine modesty of 
learning, and of that peculiarly cautious modesty, which should 
characterize ail who assume the responsibility of making vocal 
the oracles of Almighty God. The Common Version is his. 
model, even to the beautiful chime of its cadences; and he had 
much rather imitate than dilute its vigorous Saxon. 
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He gives us a singularly copious extract of the theological 
instructions of the book, and finds a richness and grandeur in 
them, which would make the skimming student stare. We wish 
that he, and others, who have descanted on the poetry of Job, 
not excepting even Lowth and Herder, had given us not only 
its colors, but its depths. Colors are superficial ; they strike the 
eye, and it is not difficult to describe them coldly. But he who 
would enter into the interior spirit of a poem, must feel with the 
writer, and not less warmly or profoundly. It is far from sur- 
prising, therefore, to find a correct, but not an ardent critic, 
like Lowth, speaking cursorily of the sacred poem, which de- 
lineates not merely the outward fortunes of the suffering pa- 
triarch, but the surgings and strivings of his soul, laboring like 
a ship amidst angry floods. But it is a disappointment to see 
one, of such lively and universal sympathy as Herder, looking 
at Job, rather than making common cause with him, and living 
over his catastrophes, till he was able to unfold his whole inward 
life. The influence of the fashionable theology of their time, 
upon the feelings of Job’s friends, and his now dauntless, and 
now pathetic, but always eloquent contention with their prejudi- 
ces and provocations, while Providence was dealing darkly and 
sharply with him, and his poor flesh writhing in agony, pre- 
sent us a picture of truth, integrity, fortitude, patience, and hope, 
struggling against odds, humanly speaking, altogether appall- 
ing. It were no small gratification, could we see the issue, but 
the conflict itself is all before us; and more masterly portrai- 
tures of emotion and character it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive. 

But there is another vein for the curious to open, in this con- 
secrated mine. Job is an argument, as wel] as a poem. Its 
exhibition of reasoning would bear longer analysis, as well as its 
development.of events and of the passions. 

There is not space to mention Professor Lee’s theory of the 
authorship of Job, further than to say, that he thinks the main 
portions of the book might have been delivered to Moses during 
his temporary sojourn with Jethro, in or near the native country 
of Job; and that he probably added an exordium and conclu- 
sion to his materials, and put the whole on record for permanent 
use. The manner in which he notices objections to ‘* Satan,” 
whose introduction he considers a vision representing a reality, 
(as in 1 Kings, xxii. 19,) and not a pure fiction, quoad modum 
Germanorum, may satisfy the reader of his fitness to cope with 
neologists. “It is absurd to object,” he says, (p. 187,) ‘as the 
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modern Germans do, that this name could not have been known 
in the sense of a spiritual enemy, before the time of the captivity. 
As well might one attempt to prove that no English word, not 
found in the authorized version of the Bible, was in use in Eng- 
Jand before the times of King James I. The existence of a 
tempter, and in this sense an enemy, was known as early as the 
times of the fall, (see the introduction, as above,) and it can be 
of little consequence what he was called, oyar, or satan, when 
both the words will designate the same person: and yet it is on 
mere quibbles, such as this, that the whole system of modern ra- 
tionalism rests !” 

In respect to Mr. Noyes’s notions of the theological peculiari- 
ties of Job, we are any thing but amazed to discover him follow- 
ing the example of the Jews respecting its allusions to the Mes- 
siah, and copying, what old Schoettgen bluntly calls their fish- 
like dumbness. The celebrated text (Chap. xix. 25) he would, 
of course, despoil of its noble testimony to a Redeemer and a 
resurrection. On the whole, however, when the power of his 
‘¢idols,” as Bacon calls them, is not too strong over him, his 
criticisms are fair, judicious, and well sustained. One must have 
something of the poet’s fire to understand all a poet’s inspiration ; 
and in this Mr. Noyes is lacking. He may possess more gram- 
mar-and-lexicon knowledge than such a man as Bishop Horne, 
but he could never write a commentary upon sacred poetry 
which could count a tithe of Horne’s absorbed and delighted 
readers. 

There is one thing in respect to which all the commentators 
of Job have disappointed us, not excepting the very latest ; and, 
singularly enough, this is, @s chief practical design. * The most 
prominent partof the author's design is, indeed, (says Mr. Noyes, 
p. xiv.,) to enforce the duty of unqualified submission to the will 
of God.” «A little consideration” (says Professor Lee, p. iii.) 
«will enable us to see that the primary object of this book is to 
show that there is a power attendant on true religion, sufficient 
to enable its possessor, eventually, to overcome every temptation 
and every trial.” 

But we must differ from both, and indeed from most, if not 
all of Job’s commentators, on this leading topic. We do not 
say that these are not lessons derivable from the book, and fairly 
too; but when we remember the contents of the much greater 
portion of the book, namely, the arguments of the patriarch and 
his misnamed “comforters,” we have always thought that the 
scope of the book lay there ; and we are the more convinced of 
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this, when we listen to Professor Lee’s proofs that the beginning and 
conclusion of Job are afterpieces. Job’s friends, it seems, would 
convert this world into a place of retribution, and denounce him 
as a criminal for his losses, sores, and pains. It is a natural, per- 
haps one of the most natural, promptings of the human judgment, 
to regard sufferings as the due of crime, and to esteem all provi- 
dential chastisements as, therefore, punitive. It was desirable 
that such a disposition (especially ale an economy whose best 
disclosures were far down amidst the shadows of the future) should 
be soon and eflectually corrected. In Job we have the intended 
antidote. The book would turn tlie attention away from this 
dim world, where truth so often passes before our faces like a 
flitting spirit, (Job iv. 15,) to that where it shines with the sun’s 
steadiness and brightness ;—where, too, the now sinking good 
will soar, and the triumphant wicked fall to their merited hu- 
miliation. 

In other words, we esteem the book of Job as containing the 
most satisfactory iatimation (by way of iference ; for it was re- 
served for the gospel to bring immortality into open day, 2 ‘Tim. 
i. 10) respecting a future state and its destinies. Job made this 
inference, as we believe, under the teaching mentioned in 2 Peter, 
i. 21; and a glimpse, only, of his redeemer and his vindicating 
judgment, tranquillized his soul into perfect peace, and was the 
secret of that patience which has stood as a model and a warn- 
ing for circles of centuries. Indeed, with the added illustrations 
of the gospel, we consider the book of Job one of the most satis- 
factory and complete correctives that we know of, for all mis- 
takes and murmurs about providence and retribution. 

We are glad to find Mr. Noyes, after the prevailing opinion 
of the day, arranging his text in parallelisms, and are quite 
astonished at Professor Lee for pertinaciously avoiding them, 
especially when we consider his governing reason for so doing, 
because, forsooth, the parallelism is found to pervade oriental 
prose. No one doubts that such prose is tinged with it, at least 
need not, who will look into Jebb’s Sacred Literature; but, be- 
cause such is the fact, it is a strange non sequitur to infer that 
poetry is, therefore, devoid of it. Is it possible that Professor 
Lee can maintain that Job, and no small portion beside of the 
Old Testament, is not genuine poetry? Then poctry must be 
defined anew. Assuming, however, the position that they are 
poetry, we are entirely willing to leave the question of arrange- 
ment in parallelisms to the mere English reader, satisfied, per- 
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fectly satisfied as we are by experience, that the poetry of the 
Old Testament can be understood by such a reader, when exhi- 
bited in its natural parallels, better than by the light of the whole 
Critict Sacri, condensed into a solid beam. 

We are happy to learn that Professor Lee’s book on Job is 
but the harbinger of a complete commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment. There are few living scholars better fitted for the task of 
illustrating Hebrew Scripture; and we trust and pray that he 
will live to do away an imputation sometimes thrown upon the 
Church of England, that she has borne but a feeble part in the 
campaigns of sacred criticism, nobly as she may have toiled for 
the Christian evidences, and ethics, and doctrinal theology. 





Art. XI.—1. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to a resolution of the House (of Representa~ 
tives) of the 29th of June last, information in relation to Steam 
Engines, §c. Washington: 1838. 8vo. pp. 416. 

2. Report of the Committee appointed by the Citizens of Cincinnati, 
April 26th, 1838, to inquire into the causes of the explosion of 
the Moselle. Cincinnati: 1838. 


THE frequency of the accidents which have occurred in the 
steam boats of the United States, and in particular the loss of the 
ill fated Pulaski, called the attention of the national legislature 
to the subject, during the session of congress, which ended in 
July, 1838. The result of their action was a law, and a call for 
information on the secretary of the treasury. The reply to this 
call we have before us. 

The honorable secretary, for the purpose of obtaining the de- 
sired information, addressed circulars to the several collectors of 
the customs, requiring them to institute inquiries in their respec- 
tive districts. He also called upon such of the officers of the 
army and navy, as had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the subject of steam navigation, and proposed a series of 
questions to several gentlemen, who, either by their scientific 
pursuits, or their practical experience, might be considered capa- 
ble of furnishing information. Nor were his inquiries confined to 
steam navigation alone, but were extended to the engine in all 
its applications. ‘This course of proceeding has enabled the se- 
cretary to collect a vast mass of practical information, which is 
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embodied in the document before us, forming a closely printed 
octavo, of upwards of four hundred pages. Like most of the public 
documents emanating from the same source, it is wanting in any 
regular or lucid order, nor could we have reasonably hoped for 
any thing better in the documents themselves. But we do feel 
that the subject is of sufficient importance to the community, to 
have demanded a classification of the facts furnished him, by the 
secretary himself, or by some of the clerks in his department. 
Even an index is wholly wanting, and thus such persons as may 
wish to acquire an intimate knowledge of the information embo- 
died in the report, will be compelled to wade through the whole 
of the documents appended to it. 

As in most other cases in the mixed sciences, the best mode of 
proceeding for the purpose of obtaining satisfactory knowledge 
in respect to this subject, is to consider, theoretically, the nature 
and properties of steam, its mechanical action upon the vessels in 
which it is generated, taking into account, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, the adventitious circumstances which may affect it. Fur- 
nished with such a theory, we may then proceed to compare it 
with the cases which have occurred in the practical use of steam, 
and trace the accidents which are recorded to the several causes 
of explosion, which may be indicated in the theory. We may 
then be able to infer what precautions it may be necessary to take 
in order to avoid danger, and shall finally find litle difficulty in 
determining whether they may be rendered imperative by legis- 
lative action, or may be safely left to the tacit regulation of the 
community. 

That the national legislature possesses full powers to intervene, 
for the purpose of protecting the lives of its citizens, from the 
dangers to which they are exposed in steam navigation, seems to 
be fully admitted. ‘The expediency of exerting these powers, 
and the manner in which they are to be exercised, are therefore 
the only subjects on which we need inquire. How far such ex- 
pediency may exist, and what remedies and precautions it may be 
proper to adopt, can only be determined by the course of rea- 
soning which has already been pointed out. 


Water, which rises slowly into vapor, even at temperatures 
lower than its freezing point, is rapidly converted into steam, as 
soon as the tension of its vapor exceeds in a small degree the 
pressure to which it is subjected. In an open vessel, this rapid 
formation of steam takes place when the pressure of the atmos- 
phere is a mean, at the level of the sea, at the temperature of 212° 
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of Fahrenheit. The water is now said to boil. If instead of 
being heated in an open vessel, it be enclosed in one which is 
shut up, the act of boiling does not take place at the former tem- 
perature ; the vapor which accumulates in the vessel assumes a 
greater degree both of tension and density. If at some given 
point in this increase, this dense and elastic vapor be permitted 
to escape, it may be made, by proper regulation in its discharge, 
to retain a constant temperature and elastic force within the boi- 
ler. Such regulation may be effected by opposing a graduated 
resistance to the effluent steam, as by the work it is made to per- 
form, and any tendency to assume a greater tension, may be 
avoided, by the use of the simple contrivance called a safety- 
vaive. If, however, water be heated in a vessel from which there 
is no outlet, the gradual increase of the tension of the vapor 
confined in it, will finally cause the material to give way. So, 
also, if there be no safety-valve, or if it be out of order, and the 
rate at which the engine works is not sufficient to use all the 
steam which is generated, a still more gradual increase of tension 
will take place, under which, as in the former instance, the ma- 
terial of the boiler must at last give way. The fracture in these 
cases will begin at the weakest point in the boiler, which no per- 
fection of workmanship, or regularity of figure, can renderequally 
strong throughout, and except in extreme cases, ur where the 
material of the boiler is brittle, comparatively small vents will suf- 
fice to discharge the surplus steam. In the action to which a 
boiler is exposed, weak points will be formed, which will at last be 
unable to resist even the usual and limited tension of the steam, 
and rents may occur in the boiler. In this case, even a smaller 
passage may give relief. 

If, however, in any of the above cases, the boiler be so strong 
as to resist the expansive action of the steam, until the water ac- 
quire a temperature about equal to that of melting zinc, estimat- 
ed at 615° Fahrenheit, the whole mass of liquid tends to be con- 
verted into a dense gas, and this change of state is attended by 
the exertion of such a force that none of the usual materials of 
which boilers are constructed are capable of withstanding it, nor 
does it appear to have been effectually resisted, except in the 
generator of Perkins. The moment a vent is given to this dense 
gas by a fracture, all the aqueous matter tends to assume the 
ordinary character of steam, and thus to expand itself to many 
times its former volume. Any fracture of the boiler must there- 
fore be accompanied with a violent explosion. It is possible that, 
even at lower temperatures than this, the sudden expansion of 
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steam, to which vent is given by a rent in a boiler, may take 
place with such violence as to amount to explosion, but we have 
no positive evidence of this fact. The temperature at which 
zinc melts, is beyond the limit of experiment, and even of the cal- 
culated results of the best observations, on the tension of aqueous 
vapors. The tables of Dulong do not go beyond a tension of 
50 atmospheres, measured by a loadof 750 Ibs. This degree of 
tension is reached at 510°. Now if we except the generator of 
Perkins, and the boilers employed on the Mississippi river, steam 
is never used at tensions of more than seven atmospheres, and 
the strongest boilers would give way under an expansive force of 
from two to three times that amount. If, then, a boiler should be 
exposed to steam, gradually increasing in temperature and con- 
sequent tension, it must, even if calculated for the genera- 
tion of high steam, give way. At all the usual pressures this 
fracture will not be attended with explosion; nor does it appear 
by any means certain that such an accident would occur even by 
a greater degree of tension, if that should be attained gradually, 
provided the temperature does not reach beyond 600° Fabren- 
heit. Still, it would be foolhardiness to trust that accidents from 
such a cause are not to be feared, and it is necessary that boilers 
should be furnished with an indicator of the tension of the steam 
they contain, and an apparatus for preventing that tension from 
exceeding some given limit. ‘This indicator and mode of relief 
are to be found in the common steam gauge and safety-valves, 
instruments which are too familiar to render it necessary for us 
to describe them. In the use of the safety-valve, however, certain 
precautions are to be observed. It requires that it should be 
opened from time to time, in order that it may not become affixed 
to its seat; it must not be loaded with a weight greater than the 
pressure of steam for which the boiler is constructed. In order 
to fulfil the latter condition with certainty, a second safety-valve 
ought to be adapted to every boiler, which should have its load 
adapted by the maker, and be placed beyond the reach of the 
persons concerned in the management of the engine. 

We do not Jay any great stress on this precaution, although 
it is one that ought not to be omitted. It is, however, one which 
will rarely, of itself, prevent explosion. Some of the most fatal 
explosions have taken place when the safety valve was in per- 
fect order —was not loaded with excessive weight, and even 
when steam was escaping freely through it — when the steam 
gauge did not previously indicate any unusual tension of the steam; 
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often, indeed, when that tension had lessened — and they have 
not been confined to boilers generating steam of high pressure. 

If then we do not deny that dangerous explosions may some- 
times take place from the steady increase in the tension of steam 
in a boiler regularly supplied with water, and having all its appa- 
ratus, except the safety valve, in good working order, we must, 
on the other hand, conclude that a safety valve, in good order, 
and not loaded with too intense a weight, will be adequate to pre- 
vent all chance of accident from this cause, while the ordinary 
steam gauge will indicate the approach of danger long before it 
can occur, and show whether the safety valve be in a state to 
perform its duty or not. Even if a boiler should give way under 
such circumstances, a rent of dimensions equal to the safety 
valve, provided the boiler be cf such tenacious material as cop- 
per or wrought iron, will be sufficient to give vent to the steam. 
In this case, the sphere within which danger can exist will be, at 
most, small, and no other persons than those employed in the 
management of the boiler will, probably, be injured. Steam, 
however, is said to be employed on the Mississippi river under 
average pressures of three or four hundred pounds per square 
inch. We have already stated that it is by no means certain that 
a boiler giving way under a pressure as intense as this, may not 
do so with explosion; but, under such circumstances, the re- 
maining, and, as we believe, the most frequent cause of explosion, 
is more likely to occur than in any other case. 

We conceive that this cause has been pointed out by Perkins, 
if not in a manner absolutely satisfactory, at least in such a way 
as will enable us to explain it, so that little doubt can remain of 
its importance in determining, by far the greater part of the fatal 
accidents which have occurred from the explosion of steam 
boilers. If the space in which steam, generated in any manner 
whatsoever, be heated, as may be done by raising the tempera- 
ture of the parts of boilers which are not in contact with liquid 
water, the steam will increase in its tension and elasticity, not 
according to the law which governs it when rising from water of 
the same temperature with itself, but only at the same rate as a dry 
gas. This increase of tension, however small, will react on the 
water beneath, which is supposed to receive no extraordinary 
supply of heat, and the generation of steam, under such circum- 
stances, will be lessened. If the engine connected with the 
boiler be at work, the lessening which is thus caused in the supply 
of aqueous matter in the form of steam, may more than counter- 
act the elasticity arising from increased temperature in the steam, 
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and the anomaly may occur of a falling off in the action of the 
engine, accompanying an increase in the temperature of the 
steam employed ; if, when the steam is in such a state, it should 
be mixed with aqueous matter, and particularly with a mixture of 
steam and heated water, the temperature will be lowered in a 
proportion which may be calculated, if the respective tempera- 
tures be known; but the density of the steam, and its consequent 
tension, will be increased in a proportion which may be more 
rapid than the diminution in the latter, growing out of the falling 
temperature. We may easily conceive that the temperature of 
steam in a boiler whose flues, and part of whose fire-surface is left 
bare of water, can be raised to a heat little Jess than that of red 
hot iron. It would require the injection of a large quantity of 
water into this space to lower the temperature to 600° of Fah- 
renheit—a quantity, in fact, which would be amply sufficient to 
give the steam the full density and tension due to that tempera- 
ture under ordinary circumstances of generation. Now we have 
seen that at such a temperature, steam appears to exert an expansive 
force, which no ordinary boiler can possibly resist, and that the 
least rent in the boiler, under such circumstances, must infallibly 
be followed by explosion. 

It will be easily seen that a supply of aqueous matter, in the 
form which is most efficient to produce the state of things we have 
described, may be furnished in various ways, in the ordinary 
course of events occurring in the use of a steam engine: thus, 
a safety valve may be lifted, either by the gradual increase in 
the tension of the steam growing out of the temperature alone, 
or, for the purpose of relieving the boiler from an apprehended 
danger, the throttle valve may be opened for the purpose of set- 
ting the engine in motion, or water may be injected from the 
feeding pump. In the two first cases, the water which was be- 
fore quiet under the increasing tension of the heated steam, and 
may even have ceased to boil, will be suddenly thrown up in 
foam, mixed with steam of its own temperature, and mingle 
intimately with the steam heated after its generation. It is, 
therefore, obvious, that the very course of action, which, if ap- 
plied to steam generated under ordinary circumstances, and 
having no higher temperature than that of the water whence it 
proceeds, would ensure safety, must, in the case of which we are 
speaking, determine a strain on the boilers of that sudden and 
violent character which the usual safety valves cannot relieve; 
and it will, therefore, be a question whether the strength of the 
boiler be sufficient to resist it, or whether it must give way with 
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explosion. We do not doubt, and indeed we have seen ample 
and sufficient evidence of the fact, that boilers exposed to this 
very action have not given way; but we shall also see that there 
are very many cases of explosion which can be explained on no 
other hypothesis. 

Some have supposed and strenuously maintained, that violent 
explosions are the consequence of the water from the feeding ap- 
paratus coming in contact with ignited metal. In such a case, 
however, the quantity of steam generated, is less than would be 
formed at the surface of metal of less temperature. We, in 
consequence, cannot admit this explanation. 

Others have imagined, that water coming in contact with ig- 
nited metal, is decomposed, and that an explosive gas is pro- 
duced. But the very action by which iron decomposes water, 
leaves the oxygen combined in the solid form with the metal, 
and the gas which remains, although inflammable in a high de- 
gree, is not an explosive mixture. Nor can the quantity, even, 
of the last gas ever be great ; for not only is the decomposition 
slow, but a thin coat of oxide will protect the metal from farther 
action. When copper is the material of which the boiler or its 
flues is constructed, this cause cannot possibly act ; for that metal 
does not decompose water, or its vapor, at any temperature what- 
soever. 

If several boilers be combined together, the cause of explo- 
sion may be limited to no more than one of them, and yet the 
whole may simultaneously explode ; for the steam, heated beyond 
its normal temperature in the one, will move until the steam 
chambers of all the boilers contain it in the same state, and the 
rise of the water from beneath in foam, will, where it occurs, 
equally affect them all. Now itis next to impossible that all the 
several boilers of a system shall contain steam of exactly equal 
tension, when generated under ordinary circumstances, and ab- 
solutely impossible that all the boilers, and all their respective 
parts, are of exactly equal strength; we therefore conceive that 
the fact, that more than a single boiler explodes at the same in- 
stant, is positive and conclusive evidence that the cause which 
we are considering, is that which is efficient in producing the ac- 
cident. 

We have next to consider in what manner the metallic sur- 
face of boilers and flues may be so heated as to give to the space 
they enclose, the temperature which is necessary to bring steam 
into the state of intense heat, accompanied by small density, and 
consequent want of tension, of which we have been speaking. 
Such a state of things may arise in various ways. The water 
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in the boiler may have fallen so Jow as to leave the fire surfaces 
of the flues, or of the shell of the boiler itself, bare of water. In 
this case, the metal will be in contact with flame or ignited fuel, 
and however good its conducting power, any long exposure of 
this description will heat it red hot, in spite of the heat which 
may be carried off by the water in contact with other parts of it. 
But the water may, in such cases, cease to cool the metal; for 
as soon as the latter, by its conducting power, carries the red- 
ness to the part on which the water still rests, the fluid will cease 
to moisten the metal, and little or no heat will thereafter be ex- 
tracted. Now, water may become low, from the want of an ade- 
quate supply during the working of an engine, either arising 
from carelessness in the engineer, or from too rapid a motion in 
the engine, carrying off in steam more aqueous matter than the 
pump can supply. The engine may be stopped, as is so com- 
mon in river navigation, to take in and disembark passengers, 
and the safety valve, if not purposely opened, will be lifted, if 
in good working order, by the increasing tension of the steam, 
generated, as it were, in a close vessel. During this stoppage 
of the engine, the usual feeding apparatus is idle, and the water 
boils away without being replenished. When the engine is in 
action, and the fire so intense as to generate steam rapidly, the 
whole fire surface of the flues or boiler may be covered by a 
plate, or a large part of it by bubbles, of steam. In this case 
the quantity of heat usually abstracted by the water will be no 
longer carried off. The water, in fact, will be thrown into foam, 
or a mass of liquid may rest on a body of steam, and the gauge 
cocks, as well as the other indicators usually employed to point 
out the level of the water in the boiler, will no longer be correct 
indicators. Foaming may also be caused by any violent agita- 
tion, such as vessels are subjected to when navigating the ocean, 
or locomotive engines experience when in rapid motion. In the 
latter cases, when the agitation ceases, the water will subside, and 
in the former, the stoppage of the engines will render the water 
quiet, and lower its level to that which is determined by its own 
bulk, separate from that of the steam with which it was previ- 
ously mixed. In all the three cases, a part of the fire surfaces 
will be exposed, unmoistened, to the direct action of flame or 
ignited fuel. All the probabilities of danger, from the flues or 
surface of the boiler becoming bare of water, are enhanced by 
the habitual practice of many engineers. Practice has shown 
them that an engine works with the more regularity and effi- 
ciency, the larger the bulk of the steam in the upper part of the 
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boiler which serves as its reservoir ; hence the attempt is, not to 
ensure safety by an adequate supply of water, but to attain regu- 
larity and efficiency in the action of the engine, by keeping the 
water of the boiler at the lowest level to which it can be reduced, 
without leaving the flues dry. A stoppage of a few minutes 
more than was calculated on, may thus cause the water to fall 
until it reach a level, at which danger is to be apprehended. 

We may refer to another cause, by which the inner surfaces 
of boilers may be exposed tothe risk of becoming red hot. 
When muddy water, or that of the ocean, is used for feeding boi- 
lers, a sediment or saline scale may be deposited, which will prevent 
the cooling action of the liquid. This cause, however, has for- 
tunately become rare, in consequence of improvements in the 
mode of managing boilers. 

Such, then, are the considerations which theory alone would 
suggest, in respect to the explosions of steam boilers. It remains 
that we should test them by an examination of the circumstances 
under which accidents have occurred in practice. 

Arago, in a very able paper, published in the ‘ Annuaire du 
Bureau de Longitude,” has collected the accounts of several 
explosions of steam boilers, and we avail ourselves of his 
labors. The instances which he cites, are as follows: 

At the distillery of Lochrin, near Edinburgh, a boiler was 
constructed for the purpose of employing steam in the evapora- 
tion of spirits. ‘The material was wrought iron, of more than 
a third of an inch in thickness, and the boiler was of great size. 
It was provided with two safety valves, one of which was placed 
beyond the reach of any of the workmen, and loaded with a 
weight of sixty pounds per inch. ‘The apparatus had only been 
in use for about twelve days, when it was destroyed by an ex- 
plosion. At the instant of the catastrophe, the boiler divided 
into two parts, of unequal size. The upper part included the 
top of the boiler and the two sides. This was forced through 
a strong brick vault, and the roof of the building, rising in the 
air to the height of seventy feet, and falling at the distance of 
one hundred and fifty feet from its original position, upon one of 
the buildings of the establishment, which it crushed. No more 
than two persons suffered by this explosion, and in the case of 
one of them, the person was cut in two, the legs being left within 
the boiler house, while the trunk was thrown to a considerable 
distance, along with the materials of the building. This re- 
markable fact was in exact conformity with the mode of fracture 
of the boiler, which was cut by a plane perfectly horizontal, cor- 
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responding with a range of rivets, and as regular as if the cut 
had been made with a chisel. The lower part of the boiler, 
which had the concave form usual in those planned by Watt, 
was bent outwards and rendered convex. ‘This would not have 
been extraordinary, had it not appeared that this lower part of 
the boiler had: also been lifted from its place, to the height of 
fourteen or fifteen feet, and thrown to some distance laterally 
from the bed of masonry on which it had formerly rested. In 
this accident, no suspicion appeared to exist that the safety valves 
were out of order, and one of them was beyond the control of 
the workmen; we must, therefore, reject all idea of an over- 
load. 

The next case cited by Arago, is an explosion which occurred 
in a steamboat at Lyons, in France. This vessel was furnished 
with four wrought-iron boilers, of the cylindric form. Their 
diameter was about four feet, and the thickness of the plates about 
a quarter of an inch. The workmanship and material are said 
to have been excellent. On the fourth of March, 1827, while 
preparing for a public trial of the vessel, in the presence of the 
magistrates of the city of Lyons, an explosion took place. The 
whole deck of the vessel was projected to a great distance; the 
chimneys and flues, weighing more than one and a half tons, 
rose almost vertically to a great height, and the upper part of 
oue of the boilers, weighing at least a ton, was thrown to a dis- 
tance of eight hundred feet. Fragments of the timbers of the 
boat were scattered along the quays, killing several of the spec- 
tators, in addition to many persons destroyed in the vessel itself. 
Of the four boilers, two were ascertained to have burst at the 
same instant, and one of the others, when drawn out of the river 
into which it had fallen, was found to have exploded also, and 
therefore, in all probability, at the same time with the others. 

The safety valves of the boilers of this vessel are said to have 
been fastened down, but the fact of the simultaneous explosion of 
two, if not three boilers, separates this case from the instances 
due to an overload on the safety valves. 

The pumping engine of the mine of Polgooth, in England, 
was supplied by three separate boilers. The machine having 
been stopped to allow the engineer to repair the pumps, two of 
the boilers speedily burst, at an interval barely sufficient to allow 
the two reports to be distinguished from each other. 

The boiler of the sugar refinery in Wellclose Square, London, 
was made of cast iron. Immediately before the explosion, an 
agent of the maker had charged the safety valve with an enor- 
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mous weight, and, at the same time, pushed the fire as much as 
possible. In this case there is little doubt that the accident was 
due to an overloaded safety valve, and the frangible character of 
the material. An accident of similar character occurred at 
Norwich, (England,) the overload being produced by one of the 
workmen seating himself on the lever of the safety valve. 

At the cotton mill at Essone, (France,) the explosion was pre- 
ceded by a diminution in the velocity of the engine, and, at the 
very moment of explosion, the safety valves opened, and steam 
escaped from them in abundance. On the Boulevard Mont 
Parnasse, Paris, the explosion of a copper boiler was preceded 
by a slow motion of the engine, and, while the workmen were 
complaining of it, the boiler suddenly burst, although it seemed 
to be proved that an escape of steam from the safety valve im- 
mediately preceded the explosion. 

The explosion of the steamboat Rapid, at Rochfort, (France,) 
was preceded by a fall of the mercury in the steam gauge from 
eleven to six inches; and, in the case of the Graham, in Eug- 
land, a weight of twenty pounds had just been removed from the 
safety valve. 

The last mentioned instances are, evidently, cases in which the 
steam generated in the ordinary manner, and c#used to act ex- 
plosively, by too great a load on the safety valves, cannot be 
considered as the cause of the accident ; but they agree, in every 
particular, with the other source of danger which we have point- 
ed out theoretically. 

We have not space to cite the accidents recorded by Arago, 
in which the fracture took place in the internal flues of boilers, 
This, although styled a collapse, is no other than explosion 
taking place inwards ; and most of the cases are to be ascribed 
to the sudden generation of vapor of great density and tension, 
by the injection of aqueous matter into a space containing va- 
por of intense heat and little density. 

We shall now proceed to the instances of explosion which have 
occurred in the United States, and which are, principally, re- 
corded in the report before us. This history begins at an early 
date, for the first boiler constructed in the United States, for a 
steamboat, gave way on the return of the vessel from its first trip 
to Albany. The boiler was of very faulty construction, and 
exhibited an attempt to unite wood and metal in the construction 
planned by Chancellor Livingston. ‘The noise which attended 
the rupture was not greater than attends the opening of a safety 
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valve, and the passengers in the vessel were not aware of the ac- 
cident until they found the engine had stopped. 

The next explusion was that of the steamboat Raritan, run- 
ning from New-York to New-Brunswick. This vessel was one 
constructed under the direction of Fulton, having alow pressure 
engine and a copper boiler. The accident only extended to the 
breaking of a brace-bolt in the front of the boiler, and this bolt 
being forced out, water spouted through the aperture with great 
force. The engineer, who was lying asleep in the neighbor- 
hood, was so much scalded as to cause his death. Here it appears 
that we may, without risk of error, ascribe the accident to a de- 
fect in the construction of the boiler, although it might not have 
happened, had the engiaeer been attentive to his duty. 

The explosions of the Atalanta and Bellona are, probably, of 
the kind which may be ascribed to an overload on the safety 
valve, or weakness in the boiler; but this was not the case with 
that of the Etna, which took place in the harbor of New-York, 
in 1824. This vessel had a high pressure engine, fed by three 
cylindric boilers, without return flues. A short time before the 
explosion, a diminution in the velocity of the engine was observed. 
Only one of the boilers gave way, but with such violence as to 
throw one half of it overboard, and force the other half through 
the deck. ‘The vapor which escaped from the boiler took its 
way through the cabin, in the berths of which several persons 
were lying. The whole of these appear to have been instantly 
suffocated, as they were found lying dead, without any appear- 
ance of convulsion. On examining the feed pipe of this boiler, 
it was found to have been so far closed as to cut off the full sup- 
ply of water —and those which communicated with the other 
boilers were also clogged with the deposit of salt water. It 
would, therefore, appear that the boiler, having become void of 
water, had become filled with intensely heated steam, into which 
the partial opening of the feed pipe had admitted just water 
enough to give it the dangerous degree of density. ‘The sud- 
den death of the passengers in the berths manifests a most intense 
degree of heat in the vapor, and we are, therefore, compelled 
to differ in our opinion of the cause of the accident, from the very 
intelligent and experienced person who records it. We ourselves 
visited the vessel before the bodies were removed, and have 
added some of the facts from personal observation. 

At the time of this accident, however, we, with the public in 
general, were of his opinion, and ascribed it to the use of high 
steam. This impression became general, and high pressure en- 
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gines so unpopular as to be excluded, by the force of public 
opinion, from the whole Atlantic coast. In the year 1824, how- 
ever, an explosion occurred which could not be ascribed to this 
cause. The steam ferry boat Jersey, which had been built under 
the direction of Fulton himself, was furnished with a low pres- 
sure engine and a copper boiler. In spite of this, the boiler gave 
way with the greatest violence, and was driven from its place 
with such force as to be turned completely over in the air, fall- 
ing back into its original position with the bottom upwards. 

Here again we must differ from the reporter in the opinion 
that steam gradually increasing in tension, under the pressure of 
a valve loaded somewhat beyond the measure of the strength of 
the boiler, could possibly have produced such an effect. A pro- 
jectile force, capable of raising such a weight as the copper boiler 
of a powerful engine many feet into the air, and causing it to 
perform a complete revolution, is very different in intensity from 
that which steam would exert, even if possessed of the force of 
twenty atmospheres, while the safety valves, if in order, would 
have opened under a tension of less than an additional atmo- 
sphere, and the weaker parts of the boiler would have given way 
and relieved it when the steam had reached a force of less 
than three atmospheres, a limit beyond that of the severest 
proof to which the boiler would have been subjected when new. 

This explosion took place at an early hour in the morning, 
and in consequence few persons were exposed to it. Only one 
passenger was killed, and no other person injured except the 
commander of the boat. It caused, therefore, but little sensation 
in the community at large. ‘To those who considered the prin- 
ciples on which the safe use of steam depends, it, on the contrary, 
furnished matter of the most grave and serious reflection. Up 
to this time it had never been considered possible that a low 
pressure boiler, whose valves were in good order, and the metal 
uninjured, could possibly give way; and it was believed that even 
if the safety valve should cease to act, the very weakness of the 
boiler itself would serve as a safety valve, and would enable the 
boiler to relieve itself bya small rent. ‘The only cause of explo- 
sion which appeared in any degree probable, was that arising from 
the brittleness of material, which could only exist in cast iron. But 
here was an instance of a boiler planned for generating steam of 
little more than a single atmosphere, and which could not be ex- 
pected to bear, without giving way, a force of three atmospheres, 
projected by a power comparable only to that of exploding gun- 
powder, whose measure is two thousand atmospheres. 

NO. VIII.—VOL. IV. 
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The next accident in point of date, is that of the Eagle, on 
Chesapeake Bay, but we have no particulars either of the struc- 
ture of the boilers, or of the nature of the accident. 

In the spring of 1826, a flue, in the boiler of the steamboat 
Hudson, collapsed. This accident is ascribed by the owners to 
a faulty construction, and was not attended with fatal conse- 
quences. 

During the year 1826 two explosions occurred in the har- 
bor of Charleston, 8. C., by one of which four persons were 
killed. This, as well as the other, in which only one person 
was slightly scalded, are ascribed by the reporter to imperfec- 
tions in the boiler. 

In March, 1827, the steamboat Oliver Ellsworth met with a 
serious accident on the Connecticut river, occasioned by the col- 
lapse of a main flue in the boiler. This accident is very pro- 
perly ascribed by the reporter to a deficiency of water in the 
boiler. 

In the year 1829 an explosion occurred in the steamboat Tri- 
color, lying at the wharf at Wheeling, and just in the act of 
starting. It is admitted that there was a deficiency of water in 
the boiler. ‘Ten or twelve lives were lost by this accident. 
The boilers are stated to have been good. ‘The reporter of this 
accident also mentions another, which had occurred four years 
before, about forty miles below Wheeling, but states that he is 
unable to furnish particulars. 

In August, 1830, the steamboat Macon suffered from an ex- 
plosion at Sullivan’s Island. Several lives were lost, and the 
cause is ascribed to negligence. 

In September of the same year, a new sheet of iron which 
had been applied to the boiler of the steamboat United States, 
gave way a short time after leaving New York. No reason ap- 
pears to doubt the statement that this accident arose from a flaw 
in the new sheet. 

The explosion of the General Jackson, which took place at 
Grassy Point, on the Hudson, in the summer of 1831, was the 
most fatal to life of any which have occurred on the Hudson. 
Fourteen persons were killed on the spot, and several others 
died of the injuries they received. The boiler was lifted from 
its place, and the boat rendered a perfect wreck. ‘The Captain 
maintained that the steam had not been raised to an excessive 
height, thus showing his conviction that the safety valves were 
not overloaded, and that the steam gauge had been observed. 
We must, from these reasons, and from the violence of the explo- 
sion, repudiate the idea that it was caused by a mere overload. 
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In the same year the Andrew Jackson exploded at Savannah, 
and five or six lives were lost; the boat and cargo rendered a 
total wreck. The particulars of this explosion are not stated. 

In 1832 the boilers of the steamboat Chief Justice Marshall 
exploded at Newburgh, on the Hudson. By the accounts of 
spectators, steam had been freely discharged from the safety 
valves, until within a few seconds of the accident, and the engine 
was just beginning to act when it occurred. In addition to the 
waste of water growing out of a long continuance at the land- 
ing, accompanied by a free escape of steam, the side of the ves- 
sel nearest the shore had been crowded by passengers, and one 
of the boilers must, in consequence, have been nearly emptied. 
We must therefore include this accident in the class of those 
caused by the sudden introduction of aqueous matter into a 
space filled with vapor intensely heated. One of the bystanders 
represents the steam which escaped from the safety valve to have 
had a violet hue, and expresses the belief that it would have been 
luminous in the dark. 

The accident which befel the Ohio, the same year, was a 
fracture of the steam chimney ; this may have arisen either from 
steam, or from the generation of hydrogen gas, which would 
explode as soon as it attained sufficient tension to force its way 
into the smoke chimney. This, with several other accidents, is 
a proof that the steam chimney, the necessity for which arises 
from bad calculation of the length of flues, is a dangerous, and 
in a good construction of boiler, an useless addition to the en- 
gine. Only one man was injured by this accident. 

The explosion of the New England, which took place at Es- 
sex, seven miles above the mouth of the Connecticut river, in 
1833, is one which caused great sensation at the time, and 
was the most carefully inquired into, of any which have oc- 
curred. Fifteen persons were killed, and ten much injured. 
The boat had stopped to land a passenger, and at the instant of 
starting the engine, both boilers exploded at the same time. 
The boat and machinery were new, the boilers of copper, and 
the workmanship of the very best quality which the factories of 
America are capable of furnishing. ‘The person in charge of 
the engine, was a workman of the makers, of great skill in his 
profession, and the most exemplary character. He, however, does 
not appear to have had experience as the manager of an engine 
when at work. A committee of scientific gentlemen reported, 
that the disaster “was caused by the pressure of steam, produced in 
the ordinary way, but accumulated to a degree of tension which the 
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boilers were unable to sustain.”” From this opinion we dissent, and 
we shall fortify our theoretic view of the subject, by the expres- 
sions of a sound and skilful practical man. 


“ And here I would beg leave to make a few remarks concern- 
ing the explosion of the boilers of the steamboat New England, 
which happened on the Connecticut river a few years since. I am 
aware that three very learned gentlemen, (two of them, in fact, 
professors in an institution which is the pride of our country,) 
have gone before me, and, perhaps, settled the matter beyond the 
possibility of a dispute, that her boilers were under an ordinary 
pressure, with a sufficiency of water; that it was the fault of the 
boilers, not the engineer ; yet, notwithstanding all that, 1 must, as 
humble an individual as 1 am, defend the boilers of the New England 
from all unjust aspersions which have been heaped upon their re- 
mains. In doing it, I shall humbly cross the wake of the learned 
gentlemen, at a respectful distance astern, and, standing over to 
the shore of practical knowledge, carefully avoid the tide of the- 
ory entirely. The gentlemen decided that her boilers must have 
burst with a sufficient quantity of water, under a gradually in- 
creased pressure of steam ; or, in other words, that a pressure of 
one half or one pound of steam more than they were capable of 
sustaining, caused the explosion, and all the damage resulting from 
it. According to the evidence of the engineer and firemen, (say 
they,) the steam was up to thirty inches; and so said some of the 
passengers ; and the boilers were not capable of sustaining a much 
greater pressure. Granted: but let us inquire into the facts ;— 
they are these:—she left New York in the afternoon, on her 
second or third trip, bound to Hartford, and had proceeded as far 
as Lyme, on the Connecticut river, where she was stopped to land 
some passengers ; some eight or ten minutes was occupied in land- 
ing; the engine was started, and had performed one or two revo- 
lutions, when the explosion took place ; both the boilers were torn 
asunder at the same instant, and portions of the flues and shell 
were thrown in different directions. The boilers were on the 
guards, and so tremendous was the concussion that the guard- 
beams, planks, braces, and knees, were taken away close to the 
hull, leaving the boat almost a wreck; and all this done, in the 
opinion of the gentlemen who were appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the causes, by a gradually increased pressure of steam, 
with sufficiency of water. The boilers were so nearly of a strength, 
each as a whole, and each in its parts, that the different parts of 
each, and the whole of both must be torn asunder, and thrown from 
their position on the guards —some portions of them on shore, 
and other portions into the middle of the river, leaving the boat al- 
most a wreck; and that both boilers should go at the same instant, 
and the mercury should all be found in the gauges in the engine- 
room, when it would have been blown out before the bursting of 
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the boilers. If there was a sufficiency of water, and the steam was 
gradually increased to a point beyond what the boilers were capa- 
ble of bearing, why did not the mercury take French leave of the 
gauge ? and why is it that the steam could not find some weak 
point in the shell, flues, or legs, to escape, and relieve the boilers ? 
Is it because there was not one foot or one inch of surface of either 
the boilers but was equal in strength to the remainder? Ifso, then 
her boilers were constructed by something more than human skill, 
or it was one of the most remarkable coincidences that has ever ta- 
ken place. The truth is, there was not a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter; the engineer was deceived; the water foamed badly, as is 
generally the case in new boilers — and the water, when foaming, 
will deceive the engineer, unless he has a good deal of practice on 
board a steamboat; and the tendency of water to rise, when the 
engine is in motion, so as to take the appearance of solid water at 
the gauge-cock, would deceive the engineer, unless he was an ex- 
perienced one. 
* * * * * 

“We can only judge of pressure by its effects; we can safely 
say that it is not impossible to burst two boilers in the same boat, 
at the instant, under a gradually increased pressure of steam, with 
a sufficient quantity of water; but where there is a want of water, 
and the steam is generated in the manner above described, no man 
on board such a boat is safe, even if the boilers were half a foot 
thick.”’* 


The Oglethorpe, a towboat, exploded in the harbour of Sa- 
vannah, in September, 1835, killing nearly every person on 
board. The particulars are, of course, unknown; the cause, 
therefore, can only be inferred from the violence of its action 

In order to collect, in one view, the explosions in the district of 
Mississippi, we have departed, in the last instance, from the order 
of time. The list of these accidents is as follows: 

October 10, 1835. Steamboat Boonslick collapsed a flue op- 
posite Plaquemine; the master, engineer, and a boy, were killed, 
five of the crew and four deck passengers scalded. 

June 9th, 1836. Rob Roy collapsed a flue. The engine had 
been stopped, and the collapse took place after starting. Three 
of the crew and four passengers killed ; four of the crew and thir- 
teen passengers scalded badly, and four more slightly. 

August, 1837. Caroline burst her boiler onlake Ponchartrain. 
One man killed and two drowned. 

December, 1837. Black Hawk burst her boiler near the mouth 
of Red River. Pilot and engineer killed, several wounded, and 
a number supposed to be drowned. 


April, 1838. Oronoko collapsed a flue, while taking in passen- 


* Hinman’s Letter to the Collector of New-Haven. 
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gers at Princeton. Seventy deck passengers killed and wound- 
ed — one cabin passenger killed, and two so much injured as to 
cause their death. 

May, 1838. Yazoo burst a boiler off Briton Island, one pas- 
senger killed. 

In addition, an accident is noted as having happened to the 
Governor Shelby, after the report had been made up, by which 
the engineer was killed, and four passengers severely scalded. 

Such are the accidents of which accounts, more or less com- 
plete, can be gleaned from the report. A more full view of all 
the accidents of which record has been made, is given in an 
alphabetic table, annexed as an appendix. The results of this 
table are as follows: The total number of accidents, by explo- 
sions and other disasters to steamboats, are supposed to be two 
hundred and thirty, of which two hundred and fifteen are ascer- 
tained. Of these ninety-nine are ascribed to the explosion of 
boilers or collapse of flues, and eight hundred and fifty-eight lives 
have been lost by these explosions ; twenty-eight steamboats have 
been burnt, causing one hundred and seven deaths; eight have 
been destroyed by collision, in which nearly four hundred persons 
have perished ; and eleven have been lost on the great lakes on 
the Atlantic coast, by stress of weather, along with one hundred 
and seven human beings. Of those accidents which are not fully 
recorded in the report, the most interesting case is that of the 
Moselle, at a landing near Cincinnati. 


“The Moselle was a new boat, intended to ply regularly be- 
tween Cincinnati and St. Louis. She had made but two or three 
trips, but had already established a high reputation for speed ; and 
as is usual in such cases, those by whom she was owned and com- 
manded, became anxious to have her rated as a ‘ crack boat,’ and 
spared no pains to exalt her character. The newspapers noticed 
the quick trips of the Moselle, and passengers chose to embark in 
her in preference to others. Her captain was an enterprising 
young man, without much experience, bent upon gaining for his boat 
at all hazards, the distinction of being the fastest on the river, and 
not fully aware, perhaps, of the inevitable danger which attended 
his rash experiment. 

“On Wednesday, 25th April, 1838, between four and five 
o’clock in the afternoon, this shocking catastrophe occurred. The 
boat was crowded with passengers ; and as is usually the case on 
our western rivers, in regard to vessels passing westwardly, the 
largest proportion were emigrants. They were mostly deck pas- 
sengers, many of whom were poor Germans, ignorant of any lan- 
guage but their own, and the larger portion consisted of families, 
comprising persons of all ages. Although not a large boat, there 
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were eighty-five passengers in the cabin, which was a much larger 
number than could be comfortably accommodated ; the number of 
deck passengers is not known, but as is estimated, at between one 
hundred and thirty, and one hundred and fifty, and the officers and 
crew amounted to thirty —making in all, two hundred and sixty 
souls,” 

* * * * * 

“On leaving the wharf, the boat ran up the river about a mile, 
to take in some families and freight ; and having touched at the 
shore for that purpose, for a few minutes, was about to lay her 
course down the river. The spot at which she thus landed, was at 
a suburb of the city, called Fulton, and a number of persons had 
stopped to witness her departure; several of whom remarked, 
from the peculiar sound of her steam, that it had been raised to an 
unusual height. The crowd thus attracted, the high repute of the 
Moselle, and certain vague rumors, which began to circulate, that 
the captain had determined, at every risk, to beat another boat 
which had just departed, — all these circumstances gave an unusual 
eclat to the departure of this ill-fated vessel. 

“ The landing completed, the bow of the boat was shoved from 
the shore, when an explosion took place, by which the whole of the 
fore part of the vessel was literally blown up. The passengers 
were unhappily in the most exposed positions — on the deck, and 
particularly on the forward part, sharing the excitement of the 
spectators on shore, and anticipating the pleasure of darting rapidly 
past the city in the swift Moselle. The power of the explosion was 
unprecedented in the history of steam; its effect was like that of a 
mine of gunpowder. All the boilers, four in number, were simul- 
taneously burst, the deck was blown into the air, and the human 
beings who crowded it, hurried into instant destruction. Frag- 
ments of the boilers, and of human bodies, were thrown both to 
the Kentucky and Ohio shores, and as the boat lay near the latter, 
some of these helpless victims must have been thrown a quarter of 
amile. The body of Captain Perrin, the master, was found dread- 
fully mangled on the nearest shore. A man was hurled with such 
force, that his head, with half his body, penetrated the roof of a 
house, distant more than an hundred yards from the boat. Of the 
number who had crowded this beautiful boat a few minutes before, 
nearly all were hurled into the air, or plunged into the water. A 
few in the after part of the vessel, who were uninjured by the ex- 
plosion, jumped overboard. An eye-witness says, that he saw six- 
ty or seventy in the water at a time, of whom not a dozen reached 


the shore. 
* - * as 7” 


“‘ Through the exertions of the gentiemen appointed on this oc- 
casion, lists were obtained and published, showing the names of the 
passengers, as far as could be obtained, and giving the following 
results : 
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* Killed, - - - 81 
Badly wounded, - - ae 
Missing, - : - 55 
Saved, - - ~ Riz 

266 


“ As many strangers entered the boat but a few minutes before 
the departure, whose names were not registered, it is probable 
that the whole number of souls on board, was not less than two 
hundred and eighty. 

“ Of the missing, many dead bodies have since been found, but 
very few have been added to the list of saved. The actual number 
of lives lost there, therefore, does not vary much from one hundred 
and fifty.” 


In the newspaper accounts it is further stated, that the captain 
had refused to allow the engineer to supply the boiler with water 
at a sufficiently early period to prevent danger. 

We have to place last on our list, the wreck of the Pulaski, on 
her voyage from Charleston to Baltimore. 

The vessel had a condensing engine and two copper boilers. 
The boat had been left in charge of the first mate and second 
engineer. It is supposed by the reporter thatthe latter had open- 
ed the blow-off cock, and neglected to shut it until the metal of 
the boiler had been left bare. In one of the published accounts, 
it was stated that the engine had been left by the first engineer, 
before he was relieved, in charge of a black man, who had been 
engaged as a waiter, but had been ordered to supply the place of 
a fireman, and that the second engineer on discovering that the 
water had fallen too low, incautiously set the forcepump in 
action. 

Enough has been cited in the above list to show that the old 
belief that copper boilers, low pressure engines, and the most 
perfect workmanship, are no security from danger in.the use of 
steam navigation, is unfounded. We may, however, go farther, 
and assert, that steam of medium pressure, say from twenty to forty 
pounds, is attended with less danger in its use than even low pressure 
steam. The fact is, that explosion from a simple overload on the 
safety valves, is hardly within the limit of probability in either 
case, but if such danger is to be apprehended, the boiler prepa- 
red for the use of the steam of three or four atmospheres, will, at 
the usual rate of steam proof, endure an internal force of ninety 
pounds to the inch, while a lower pressure boiler will have sus- 
tained a proof of no more than ten pounds. And so as regards 
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the explosive action produced by the mixture of water with steam 
heated subsequent to its being generated, the strength of the 
boiler intended for the higher steam may be sufficient to resist 
the explosion, while the low pressure boiler will infallibly give 
way before it. One consolation is derived from the inspection 
of the lists of disasters recorded in the report before us :—this 
is, that in well built vessels, provided with engines and boilers 
of good workmanship, and managed by skilful engineers, the 
danger to human life is verysmall. In the regular lines of steam- 
boats between New-York and Albany, from the time at which 
Fulton’s experiment may be considered as complete, until the 
present moment, a space of upwards of thirty years, no more 
than two explosions attended with loss of life have occurred. 
One of these was in a vessel of admitted inferiority of workman- 
ship, running at the lowest possible expense against the establish- 
ed line; it is, therefore, reasonable to infer that the engineers 
were either deficient in number or wanting in skill. In the ves- 
sels of these lines, constructed under the direction of Fulton him- 
self, or of Robert L. Stevens, no fatal explosion has ever occur- 
red; and in the collection district of Philadelphia not a single 
accident is recorded. 

On the other hand, the number of explosions which have taken 
place on the Mississippi and its tributary streams amount to 
forty-two, and, in two of these, two hundred and fifty persons 
perished. ‘The whole number of lives lost amounts to nearly 
three fourths of the gross amount stated by the secretary of the 
treasury. Of the most fatal of all the accidents which have oc- 
curred on the Atlantic coast, that of the Pulaski, although an 
explosion of a boiler was the cause, the number of persons who 
were the immediate victims was by no means great; the rest 
were drowned, and might have been saved had the vessel been 
fitted with water-tight bulkheads, or provided with a sufficient 
number of boats. 

Now, from the very first introduction of steam navigation, the 
workshops of New-York and Philadelphia have been adequate 
to perform all the essential operations necessary to complete a 
good steam engine, and have finally risen to such a degree of 
perfection as to export their products to England itself. In these 
cities, also, foreign engineers of experience were to be found 
from the first, and these have been advantageously replaced by 
numerous intelligent Americans. On the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, on the other hand, the mechanic arts have, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, been less perfect than in regions of more 
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ancient settlement, and the rapid extension of steam navigation 
has created a demand for engineers far beyond the possibility 
of supplying it by men of the necessary intelligence and expe- 
rience. 

For ourselves, we can say, that we embark in a steamboat on 
any of the rivers or bays of the Atlantic coast, with less feeling 
of insecurity than we enter into a stage coach on a turnpike road, 
and are satisfied that the chance of accident to life or limb is less 
in the former than in the latter case. The great means of secu- 
rity from danger in steam navigation is, we apprehend, to be 
found : first, in a rigid inspection of the qualities of the vessel, 
engine, and boiler, such as has been prescribed by law; and, 
second, in the skill, intelligence, and sobriety of the engineer. 
It is not, however, to be doubted, that it would be possible to 
render the duty of the engineer less Jaborious by self-acting ap- 
paratus, which shall prevent the risk of the metal of the boiler 
being exposed naked to the fire. The feeding apparatus, whe- 
ther for navigation or locomotion, is a force-pump, worked by 
the engine. As it is necessary that this shall supply the greatest 
quantity of water which can be evaporated under any circum- 
stances, its action is always in excess — and hence it must, from 
’ time to time, be thrown into or out of gear, according to the in- 
dications of the water-gauge. This will, of course, require un- 
wearied attention on the part of theengineer. ‘The pump is, also, 
entirely useless at the time the engine is not at work, while the 
evaporation in the boiler continues undiminished. _ If, therefore, 
the delay at a landing exceed the time which may have been an- 
ticipated, the water in the boiler may fall until the flues become 
bare, unless a supply be forced in by hand. 

Self-acting apparatus have, however, been invented, and 
among these, is one by Mr. Boyden, which has received the ap- 
probation of a commission, nominated in compliance with a 
law passed in 1838. We may confidently recommend this, as 
promising to remedy much of the risk which attends the unfore- 
seen stoppage or unexpected delay of steamboats, and it is evi- 
dent from the records which we have given, that it is at the in- 
stant of starting the engine that by far the greater part of the 
accidents, fatal to life, have occurred. 

We might also cite Hall’s condenser, and the feeding appara- 
tus connected therewith, as valuable in meeting this cause of 
danger in part; for the feeding apparatus may be kept in con- 
tinued action without risk of overcharging the boiler with water. 
But this fails, in the case where the risk is the greatest, namely, 
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during the stoppage of the engine. Hall’s condenser has ano- 
ther important merit, for it will render the condensing engine 
available on the Mississippi, where, in consequence of the mud- 
diness of the water, it has hitherto been rejected. 

‘Those, however, who are of opinion that any safety appara- 
tus whatever can be a substitute for skill and attention in the en- 
gineer, err. It ought, therefore, to be the object of all legisla- 
tion on the subject, to provide a sufficient supply of educated and 
intelligent men for the purpose. ‘This can only be done by ma- 
king it the duty of all steamboat owners to employ none but 
those who are competent, and the rarity of the necessary quali- 
fications will speedily make the emolument of the occupation, 
together with its more elevated respectability, an inducement to 
intelligent and well educated young men to devote themselves 
to the pursuit. 

Besides the report before us, which was called for by a resolu- 
tion of congress, passed in 1838, a law to which we have re- 
ferred was passed the same year, directing the appointment of a 
board of commissioners to examine and report upon apparatus 
intended to prevent the explosion of steam boilers. To this 
board were submitted a number of plans of great ingenuity, as 
well as others, which almost seemed to indicate a monomania on 
the part of the projectors. With all due regard to the ingenu- 
ity of many of the plans, and with approbation of the value of 
some of them, especially that of Mr. Boyden, to which we have 
referred, the board were compelled to conclude that no one of 
them, nor even all united, offered any certain security against 
explosion. 

One of the letters which forms a part of the report before us, 
proposes that the Smithsonian legacy be devoted to the educa- 
tion of steam engineers. We should think this would be to give 
to that bequest a limitation which the testator was far from in- 
tending ; but there is little doubt that the instruction in the phy- 
sical sciences, which must form the prominent object in such an 
institution, would be a valuable preparation for this service. 
But the education of any school, however well conducted, can 
never supply the practical skill which actual apprenticeship 
alone can give. 


The first steamboat which was successfully used, was that of 
Fulton, on the Hudson, in 1807. Such is the extent to which 
this useful invention has been carried in the short interval of 
thirty years, which has elapsed since his experiment was com- 
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pleted, that, as we are informed by the report before us, one 
thousand three hundred steamboats have been built in the Uni- 
ted States ; of these, five hundred have been lost or worn out, 
leaving eight hundred in actual service at the date of the commu- 
nication of the secretary. Of these eight hundred, one hundred 
and forty are owned in the state of New York alone, and four 
hundred are now believed to be running on the Mississippi and 
its branches. 

The extent to which the general use of the steam engine has 
been carried, is even more remarkable. At the beginning of 
the present century, the corporation of the city of Philadelphia 
had already erected two pumping engines for the purpose of 
supplying that city with water. About the same time, the Man- 
hattan company imported an engine from Eugland, for a simi- 
lar purpose, and Evans built a dredging machine, to be worked 
by steam, on the Delaware. Of other engines constructed for 
manufacturing purposes, or for the abortive attempts at steam 
navigation, the whole had been laid aside. At the date of the 
report of the secretary of the treasury, he estimates that three 
thousand and ten engines are in use in the United States, allow- 
ing only one to each steamboat and locomotive; now, as many 
of the former, and all of the latter, are propelled by two engines, 
it will not be an excessive allowance to carry the number re- 
ported to three thousand seven hundred and fifty. At the ave- 
rage of ten horse powers to each engine, these machines are no- 
minally capable of exerting the force of two hundred and sixty 
thousand men; but where they are worked in the improved 
manner in which our best boat engines are now used, the actual 
work they can easily perform, is fully equal to that of a million 
of men in the prime of their vigor. The use of steam, there- 
fore, adds as much to the productive industry of our country as 
an increase in our population of five millions of different ages 
and sexes. Such is the triumph of this mighty agent achieved 
in a space of thirty years. What the next half century may 
produce, it is impossible to predict; but it does not require the 
eye of a prophet to foresee, that when the vast beds of mineral 
coal, which are now about to be explored and brought into use, 
shall have been applied, as they speedily will, to the aliment of 
the steam engine, the ratio in which it will add to our national 
wealth and efficient strength will be much accelerated. 
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ART. XIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Physic, delivered in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the state 
of New York. By the late Davin Hosack, M.D., LL.D.,F. B.S. 
Professor of the Theory and Practice, &c. and of Clinical Me- 
dicine in that Institution. With an introductory Letter by 
Natuantet Cuapman, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. Edited 
by his friend and former pupil, Henry W. Ducacuet, D. D. 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia : 
1838. Herman Hooker. 8vo. pp. 699. 


Tue lectures on the practice of physic, delivered for a period of 
nearly twenty years in the medical school of New York, by the late 
Dr. Hosack, are here, for the first time, presented to the public ina 
printed form. The distinguished renown which so long accompa- 
nied the professional career of the able practitioner, whose oral dis- 
quisitions are embraced in this volume, arising from his close obser- 
vation of the phenomena of disease, his admirable diagnostic skill, 
his graphic powers in delineation, and his vast clinical experience, 
both in the circle of private practice, and in the exercise of his du- 
ties many years in our public charities, will suffer no diminution by 
the work before us. Within the compass of a single volumé#we are 
not aware that there is elsewhere brought together more important 
monographs on many of the leading disorders to which the human 
body is liable, and we shall look in vain for more prompt, sound, 
and effective therapeutical indications, than are here expressed. As 
the editor remarks, the present publication contains only the lec- 
tures on fevers and the phlegmasia ; but in the perusal of these alone, 
it will be perceived that Dr. Hosack has treated these great and 
interesting subjects with characteristic sagacity, and with that 
degree of attention which their formidable nature and every day 
occurrence demand. 

Following the discourses, two in number, on nosology and the 
general classification of diseases — we have those on fevers in gene- 
ral, on typhus fevers, miasma, contagion, and its laws, and the several 
types of fevers, as intermittents, remittents, and continued fevers, 
including yellow fever. These great and practical topics are treat- 
ed, in the abstracts here given, with much judgment and discrimina- 
tion, and constitute thirty-one lectures, occupying rather more than 
one half of the present work. The remaining twenty-six lectures 
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are devoted to the phlegmasiz, and their most frequent and various 
locations in the system. In the descriptive details which Dr. Ho- 
sack has recorded of the causes which predispose, and of those 
which excite to disordered action, may be found the evidence of his 
admirable talents, as an acute observer, while his history of disease, 
and his remedial measures, no less evince his rare and excellent 
judgment, and profound practical sagacity. Dr. Ducachet observes, 
that the intelligent reeder cannot fail to discover that Dr. Hosack 
was considerably in advance of his own times. “ He lived,” says 
he “to have the satisfaction of seeing many of the views and prin- 
ciples for which he had contended almost single-handed, adopted 
extensively in Europe and in his native country, and had he lived 
a few years more, his triumph, no doubt, would have been still 
greater.” So far as relates to the views which the late eloquent 
teacher imparted on the vexed doctrines, associated with the theory 
of the humoral pathology, the enlightened editor is unquestionably 
correct. At an early day, Dr. Hosack was accustomed to consider 
the human body as one entire whole, and ever considered disease, 
as equally disturbing the functional harmony of every part of the 
system: an exclusive theory, therefore, whether of solidism or of 
SJluidism, was, in his medical philosophy, equally untenable and inad- 
missible. It is undeniable that the severer observation of the pre- 
sent day, grounded upon nicer reasoning and the recent truths un- 
folded by animal chemistry, give additional countenance to that 
pathology which does not overlook the importance of the fluids, in 
modifying the various morbid affections or derangements of the 
constitution. Nor would we withhold our assent to the soundness 
of the declaration, that the expositions which these lectures contain 
on the @ubject of fevers, both general and particular, and embody- 
ing a mass of well authenticated facts and reasonings, are eminent- 
ly calculated, if properly considered, to promote a wide rauge of 
philosophical investigation, and lead to a more liberal and salutary 
code of medical prescription. Many of our inhabitants still well re- 
member the zeal and intrepidity with which Dr. Hosack discharged 
the laborious and responsible duties of physician, during the several 
visitations in New York, of the malignant yellow fever, which pre- 
vailed at different periods in this city, since 1791; and all have 
heard of his numerous publications on the nature and treatment of 
that dreaded pestilence. The book before us contains rich mate- 
rials on the nature of this peculiar disease, and many interesting 
reminiscences may here be found, of its several appearances in the 
United States and in this city, powerfully calculated to awaken the 
curiosity of the general, as well as of the professional student. 
The group of inflammations, technically denominated the phleg- 
masiz, are next considered : they include a list of many of the most 
serious affections, to which physical organization is vulnerable. 
Conspicuous among this catalogue of ills which flesh is heir to, we 
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find pulmonary consumption, so often the treacherous destroyer of 
youthful hopes, and gout, the often merited sequel of luxurious in- 
dulgence. It were well if the hygeian precepts inculceted by our 
author, under the head of the first named complaint, were better 
known and regarded by all classes; and the disciples of Apicius 
might profit by the lessons this able teacher here gives of the causes 
and consequences of gastronomic luxury. 

The task confided to Dr. Ducachet, of preparing for publication 
these valuable lectures, has been faithfully and ably executed ; and 
we have little doubt of their wide diffusion among the practitioners 
of the healing art throughout our country. We are gratified to see 
that the distinguished professor of the practice of physic in the 
university of Pennsylvania, Dr. Chapman, has honored the book 
with his imprimatur. - Professors Hosack and Chapman were long 
at the head of the once rival medical schools of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia ; the rivalship between the two professors has evidently 
left no angry feelings in the breast of the survivor. 


2. Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospi- 
tal, at Worcester —December. Boston: 1839. Dutton & Went- 
worth, State Printers. 8vo. pp. 81. 


Tus noble institution, established and sustained by the state of 
Massachusetts, has now been open six years, under the pre-emi- 
nently able superintendence of Dr. Woodward. During this pe- 
riod, eight hundred and fifty-five persons have been received into 
the institution; of whom three hundred and forty-four have been 
restored to their reason, and the rest, with few exceptions, have 
been reclaimed to a condition of comfort, quiet, and comvarative 
cheerfulness. But, besides these results, the trustees are of opinion 
that an effect scarcely less important has been realized, in rectify- 
ing the prevalent erroneous impression in the community — by de- 
monstrating, namely, that insanity is a physical disease ; that it is 
a curable disease ; and that the means both of cure and of preven- 
tion in ordinary cases may be readily understood and applied. 

Insanity is almost entirely a disease of civilized life. The pro- 
portion of the insane to the whole population, differs in different 
countries. In the United States, this proportion is put down at 
one in eighthundred. There must be, therefore, a lamentable de- 
ficiency of accommodations for the proper treatment of this un- 
fortunate class. Massachusetts, with three hospitals, does not 
afford provision for more than two thirds; and the deficiency in 
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other portions of the country, we apprehend, must be much 
greater. 

Accompanying the report of the trustees is that of the superin- 
tendent, which the trustees justly characterize as “a document of 
extraordinary interest and value.” It contains eighteen different 
tables, presenting a great variety of facts, bearing upon almost 
every general inquiry of importance that could be framed. Some 
of these tables do not, as yet, warrant any definitive conclusion ; 
but such records, kept in all similar institutions, may in time lead 
to the most important results. Among the points, however, which 
may be taken as established by these tables, are two or three of 
great interest. One of these is, that intemperance is the chief cause 
of insanity. Of the cases admitted to the hospital, one hundred and 
fifty-eight, are attributable to that cause; being one third more than 
the next most frequent cause, nearly twice as many as the next, 
and more than twice as many as any of the others. It appears, also, 
that the insane from intemperance furnish a less proportion of cures 
than any other class, with the exception of one. 

Another important fact is shown from these tables — namely, 
that “ insanity, though generally speaking, one of the most curable 
of diseases, if seasonably attended to, becomes, when inveterate, 
one of the most intractable and hopeless ..... The proportion of 
cures in recent cases — that is, cases of less than one year’s dura- 
tion at the time when received — is ninety-four per cent.; while 
the proportion of cures in cases of more than five year’s dura- 
tion is only twelve anda half per cent.; and in cases of more 
than ten year’s duration, only three and a half per cent.” 

With this hospital is connected a chapel, in which religious ser- 
vices are regularly held every Sunday, attended by all the patients 
who promise to conduct quietly and decorously ; and experience 
has proved, that independently of the soothing influence of religious 
considerations, of sacred music and the solemnities of worship, the 
promise and desire to control themselves during the services has 
also the happiest effect. The superintendent declares that “ the 
benefit of one hour of self-control in such a case, from such a cause, is 
incalculable.” The statements in regard to the salutary influence of 
religious worship upon the patients, is one of the most striking 
portions of the superintendent’s report; and we commend them, 
as well as the whole pamphlet, to our readers, as furnishing matter 
of uncommon interest, not only to medical men and philosophers, 
but to the community at large, which certainly has a duty in regard 
to the prevention of insanity. 
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3. A Funeral Discourse, occasioned by the death of the Honorable 
Stephen Van Rensselaer; delivered in the North Dutch Church, 
Albany, by Tuomas E. Vermityg, D. D., Pastor of the Church, 
Albany: 1839. pp. 43. 


In the death of Mr. Van Rensselaer, the community lament the 
loss of one of the best and most venerable men in the country. It 
is not for us here to write his eulogy; we have only to observe, that 
in commemorating the departure of one of his flock, Dr. Vermilye 
has discharged an office of delicacy with great good taste and pro- 
priety of feeling. Simply to tell, in the plainest and most quiet 
language, what Stephen Van Rensselaer was every day, and all the 
days of his life, in all the relations in which he stood, is to describe 
a character full of every kind of worth and excellence. That which 
would be exaggerated panegyric in regard to most men, is short of 
the truth in regard to this good man. Dr. Vermilye has contented 
himself with just alluding to some characteristic traits, the truth of 
which is felt, in the hearts of all those who knew Mr. Van Rensse- 
laer, with a strength no language can adequately express — his hu- 
mility and simplicity of character and manners —his warm and 
kindly affections — his moderation in personal indulgences, and his 
singular liberality in the use of his princely fortune — his devout 
and consistent religious habits. 

We give the following sentence as expressing, what we believe 
all will admit, both in regard to the subject of this discourse, and to 
the fidelity of the author : 


“‘Contemplated entire, there was observed in him an admirable blending of the 
rarest virtues, all ennobled by the operations of divine grace. In my sober convic- 
tion, he was one of the very best men the world has ever seen; one of a class, of 
whom but few appear in any age. I am not conscious of having beautified beyond 
nature, or colored too highly a single feature of the lovely picture. It was not 
my purpose. *Tis not by pomp of words, nor studied phrase, nor yet by sculp- 
tured stone, his worth is to be duly honored. His deeds live after him. The 
simple story of his life and death, the tale of each day’s acts could it be recalled, 
this were his most becoming and most enduring monument.” 


We are glad to find the following declaration : — “to the honour 
of his Savior, for the sake of precious truth be it then observed— 
Christianity made him what he was.” This is true, and it is no less 
due to Christianity that it should be recorded, than to the principles 
of the venerable deceased. ; 
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4. Athenia of Damascus: A Tragedy. By Rurus Dawes. New 
York: 1839. Samuel Colman. 


Tne publisher has brought out this tragedy in a beautiful style, 
as the first of a series of American plays, which he proposes to 
publish under the title of “‘ Colman’s Dramatic Library.” We wish 
the enterprise all possible success. We think a true and great 
drama one of the highest works of human art. We have some 
good American plays, (among which we rank Mr. Sargent’s Velas- 
co, as the best,) and we should be glad to see them printed in a 
collective form; we have no doubt, too, that there exists in the 
country talent of a higher order for this department of literature 
than has yet been brought out — which needs only suitable en- 
couragement to unfold itself. 

We shall frankly express the general impression this tragedy has 
made upon our minds, though we regret that our limits do not al- 
low of that extent of analysis and citation which are desirable, in 
order fully to illustrate and justify the judgment we have formed. 

Mr. Dawes is unquestionably a man of genius, and a true poet ; 
and there is no lack of genuine poetry in this play. It contains 
profound and beautiful thoughts, and exquisite single passages, il- 
lustrating the finest play of the fancy and of the imagination. » As 
an example, we extract the following passage. Athenia is relating 
to Caléus, her lover, a frightful dream she had dreamed, portending 
dishonor and a violent death to him. Caléus is endeavoring to 
banish the painful impression : 

“* ATHENIA. 
But why 
Can truant Reason thus desert her throne, 


And suffer Truth and Falsehood, hand in hand, 
To conjure such conceptions in the brain ? 


CALOUS. 

The mind is ever wakeful — when the spirits 
Grow weary, nature calls for their repose ; 

And thus our animal being slumbers nightly ; 
Yet the mind moves in its eternal course, 
Thought following thought, by that association, 
‘Which governed them by day — but like a king 
Throned with his vanndle slumbering at his side, 
Its counsellors are gone— Perception’s messengers 
Lie mute before their monarch — whose mistake 
Leads on to such a Jabyrinth of errors, 

That bright Aurora, with her threads of light, 
Must be its Ariadne, or ’tis lost. 


ATHENIA. 

Oh, strange, mysterious Nature! strange Philosophy ! 
That reads its true relations; — Calous! 

It is because of their reflex conditions, 

Matter and mind thus imaging each other, 
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That I am led away by fantasy. 
Pray Heaven, you fall not in this cruel strife! 


CALOUS. 
I prithee do not play Cassandra’s part, 
And wey vera! of dying ; —I have here 
A fairer Paradise than Moslems have, 
With such an Houri !— Come, away with this ; — 
How can this dull cloud pass before the sun, 
And turn our spring to winter ?— There, I knew 
The dimpling bud of my Damascus rose 
Was only folding its sweet leaves awhile, 
To garner up more beauty ! 


ATHENIA. 
Flatterer ! 

How well you coin Love’s silver currency — 
Beshrew me that I so should like its chime! — 
My bosom is a hive — whose winged thoughts 
Steal honey from the Hybla of your tongue, 
That when its absence brings their wintry hour, 
They may retire to their sweet home awhile, - 
And dream again of summer! Now, I know 
That angels hover round us when we love— 
For I have heard strange music in my walks, 
Linking the loved ideal of my heart 
With all things beautiful —till eye and ear 
Drunk in delicious pleasure.” 


There are many instances of fine thought expressed with great 
discrimination, force, and beauty of expression. Of these, we may 
give the following. Euphron, prefect of Damascus, the father of 
Athenia, is urging Caléus to an act of dishonor and of seeming 
treason, for the deliverance of the city, and holds out the promise 


of his daughter’s hand : 


o-® Sua 


* EUPHRON. 
Now dar’st thou do this thing ?— 


CALOUS. 
I am a very coward in all deeds 
Where honor dares not mingle.— No! I dare not! 


EUPHRON. 
Yet the archangel when he folds his wings, 
Veils, not destroys, his glory; think of this. 


CALOUS. 
My lord, I cannot think of degradation, 
And link the foul imagination, too, 
With the immaculate image of my love — 
Nature revolts at such dire contraries. 
Methinks you task my virtue in strange wise; 
Or standing in such delicate relation 
To my respect and sufferance — you presume 
More than becomes you, to inflict on one 
Disarmed by his affections, and your own !” 


We think less highly, however, of this piece as a dramatic whole, 
than in the other respects advertedto To ourfeeling, there is some- 
thing defective in the management of the plot — in the combination 
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of the incidents, and in the catastrophe. There is a want, too, of ori- 
ginality — of strong and distinct individuality, in the personages. In 
the development of character, action, and passion, by the situations 
and dialogue of the piece, we do not recognise the presence of that 
peculiar creative and life-giving imagination, upon which the proper 
effect of a drama depends. Hence, we read the piece without any 
deep interest in the progress of the action, and come to its con- 
clusion with something of dissatisfaction. Of particular portions, 
we should say, however, that the concluding scene of Ophira’s 
madness is well managed; and that the encounter between the 
mob and the cynical Lucretius, is a genuine creation —a particular 
living embodying of actual human nature, — though at its close, 
with a shade too much of satire, for perfect reality and truth. The 
enraged mob, in search of Calous, fall in with Lucretius : 


€ FIRST CITIZEN. 
Here is a fellow of the same fine trim, 
A rank aristocrat. 


SECOND CITIZEN. 
Look ye, my hearty ! 
Where have ye snugged away that clean-faced scoundrel 3 
LUCRETIUS. 
Whom seek ye, sage supporters of the state— 
Supreme dictators, worthy mobocrats ! 
Can poor Lucretius serve ye any way ? 


FIRST CITIZEN. 
Where’s the aristocrat? bring him before us! 


LUCRETIUS. 
Whom is it that ye call aristocrat? 


FIRST CITIZEN. 
Calous, the white-washed Greek — our former General. 


LUCRETIUS. 
A nobler nature ne’er was sacrificed 
To an ungrateful people! hark ye, sirs! 
This Calous, whom ye basely villify, 
Echoing the noisy demagogues that rule ye— 


MANY VOICES. 
Weare not ruled — we are the sovereign people. 


LUCRETIUS. 
Ye are the lowest of all earthly slaves! 
Ye suffer to be collared, bridled, bitted ; 
Ye let your riders mount ye, so they cry, 
‘ Dear sovereign people! sinews of the state!’ 
Ye are led as asses are—as willingly — 
So your conductors flatter you with crying 
‘Tis as you will, your will is all supreme, 
Most honest people !’ 
MANY VOICES. 
Down with this Lucretius ! 
LUCRETIUS. 
If, haply, midst your crowd of servile flatterers, 
An independent child of God is found, 
To assert the great prerogative of man, 
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And speak the truth with boldness, instantly 
Ye cry, ‘ aristocrat,’ ‘oppressor,’ ‘tyrant !’ 

Ye are yourselves your only true oppressors; 
Ye are yourselves the true aristocrats ; 

Ye are the kind of tyrants, who, stark mad, 
Blind and bewildered, grope among themselves, 
And sacrifice each other. Get ye home, 

And purge away the dulness of your eyes, 

To see-your true condition. Gracious Heaven! 
Will the time ever come, when man shall learn 
There’s such a thing as toognuch liberty ? 


MANY VOICES. 
Down with this rank aristocrat, down with him. 
LUCRETIUS, 
Ye dare not lay a finger on my head, 
Unworthy Syrians! I defy your rage! 
Where is your leader ? let him show his face — 
Ye are a pack of cowards, every one, 
Scared even ateach other. Do ye come 
To seek out Calous ?— Why look ye, sirs! 
Were Calous here, he’d frown you to submission. 
Here is some money for you ;— get some drink, 
And pledge us your good wishes—do, I pray ye! 
MANY PEOPLE, (all scrambling for the money.) 
Huzza for Calous! long live Lucretius! 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
[Ezeunt tumuliuously. 
LUCRETIUS. 
I'd buy a million of ye, had I money, 
’ For any act rebellious. God have mercy! 
If our deliverance rests on such as these !” 


On the whole, entertaining great respect for the character and 
genius of Mr. Dawes, we should say his talents were less suited to 
the drama, than tosome of the other forms of poetic creation. As 
a philosophical poet, he might produce a work more worthy to take 
a high place in his country’s literature. 





5. The Gentle Boy. A Thrice-Told Tale. By Natuanret Haw- 
THORNE, With an original illustration. Boston: 1839. Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 


Or this exquisite story, so generally and deservedly admired, we 
need say nothing more than that this edition is put out to accompany 
an etching after the manner of Retzsch, by Miss Sophia A. Peabody, 
which for beauty and grace well merits the approbation it has re- 
ceived from our greatest painter, and which might well excite the 
gratification Mr. Hawthorne has expressed in his charming preface. 
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6. Sketches of Married Life. By Mrs. Fotren. Boston: 1838. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. pp. 304. 


Tuts is a good book, full of interest as a story, written with much 
and diversified talent, and impressively teaching a most important 
lesson — the necessity of perfect confidence and frankness to the 
happiness of married life. With occasional instances, in which the 
limits of the truth of nature are slightly exaggerated, it is yet a 
work doing equal credit to the head and to the heart of the author ; 
and we feel it our duty to recornmend it strongly, as likely to do 
good to the heads and hearts of all that read it. 





%. Considerations in Favor of Classical Studies. A Lecture deliver- 
ed in the Irving Institute. By Cuarues H. Lyon, A. M. one of 
the Principals. New York: 1839. pp. 19. 


- A SENSIBLE and well written performance — containing a fervent, 
yet judicious exposition of the benefits of classical studies, by one 
who is apparently qualified to speak on the subject. In this age, so 
marked by low utilitarian views in education, we feel bound to 
make honorable mention of all contributions in defence of the tho- 
rough, old-fashioned doctrines. 





8. An Elementary Treatise on Optics, designed for the use of the 
Cadets of the U. S. Military Academy. By Wma. C. Barttett, 
A. M. Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, in the 
Academy. New York: 1839. Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 232. 


Tuts work aspires to no other merit than that of a compilation ; 
and viewed in this light, it is entitled to praise. As a book to be 
placed in the hands of a class, for the purpose of preparing recita- 
tions, it comprises as much as can possibly be required in the way 
of preparation. It has also the advantage of avoiding the disputed 
question of the theories of transmission and undulation, which occu- 
py so large a space in some of the authorities whom he cites. If, 
however, it be considered as a text book, intended to be illustrated 
by a course of lectures, it is too meagre, and enters too little into 
subjects of practical utility and popular interest. We may also ob- 
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ject to the difficulty of some of the methods which are employed, 
and which require a knowledge of the calculus. It is possible that 
some of his own class may be sufficiently advanced in mathematical 
knowledge to follow these investigations; but we conceive that a 
competent knowledge even of the theory of optics, may be obtained 
without them, and are sorry to see what may be successfully pursu- 
ed as an elementary study, rendered difficult, were it only in ap- 
pearance, by too free an use of even algebraic formula. 





9. An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, in four parts. By Wu- 
tim A. Norton, late Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, in the University of the City of New-York. New- 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 373, with appendix, pp. 112. 


Tuts work, intended by its author as a text book for colleges and 
academies, cannot fail to be of much value. It is a compilation, in 
most respects judicious, from authorities of the highest character ; 
and it contains examples of the forms of calculation, for cases which 
have fallen within the observation of the author himself. Sucha work 
has long been wanted — and, although there are many persons who 
would have been qualified to execute it, publishers have not been 
found to undertake it, although there is no treatise in the English 
language applicable to the object. Professor Norton is, therefore, 
fortunate in having been the first to supply this want, and has per- 
formed his task in a manner so creditable, that there is little fear of 
his finding a rival. Still we can by no means award him unquali- 
fied praise. The attempt to found the system of practical Astrono- 
my on the Copernican system as an hypothesis, we consider a de- 
cided failure, and a departure from the true method of proceeding 
in philosophical investigations. He, in fact, makes no use of his 
hypothesis in the early part of his treatise, recurring, in his second 
chapter, to the doctrines of the sphere, which can only be founded 
on the hypothesis of the earth beingat rest. We, therefore, regret, 
that as he has taken Delambre for his authority in the early part of 
the work, he had not adhered strictly to his method, in which the facts 
of the Copernican system are gradually and successively deduced 
from the appearances. The truth of this system, with that of the 
additions made to it by Kepler, being thus shown analytically, the 
law of universal gravitation is obtained as the necessary conse- 
quence, and on it physical astronomy may be established by the in- 
verse method. 

We have, also, to object to the chapter on astronomic instru- 
ments, as far behind the knowledge of the age. The astronomic 
quadrant is spoken of as if it were in actual use, although a quarter 
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of a century has elapsed since it was discarded from all fixed ob- 
servatories; the valuable properties of the circular instruments 
which have superseded it, are not referred to; and, in particular, 
the repeating instruments, by which the means of observation of 
the traveller are placed on a level with those formerly possessed only 
by the astronomers of national establishments, are not even men- 
tioned. The part which treats of physical astronomy, is neither a 
popular exposition of the system of the universe, nor a full treatise 
on celestial mechanics. As we could have no right to look for the 
latter in a work of the character with that now before us, we could 
have wished that the author had limited his ambition to the former. 





10. The Apostolical Commission: the Sermon at the Consecration of 
the Right Reverend Leonidas Poik, D. D., Missionary Bishop for 
Arkansas ; in Christ Church, Cincinnati, December 9, 1838. By 
Cuartes Pertit Mcliivaine, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Ohia. Gambier. G.W. Myers: Western Church Press. pp. 44. 


AN excellent discourse — able, eloquent, and pervaded by a truly 
Christian spirit. It sets forth with great clearness and precision 
the nature of the apostolical commission, and demonstrates that the 
apostolic office has been handed down in unbroken succession from 
the first apostles to the present time, and by Divine appointment 
will be perpetuated to the end of the world. The proof of the na- 
ture of the apostleship, as essentially consisting in diocesan epis- 
copacy, of its perpetual institution by Divine appointment, and its 
actual recognition and existence from the earliest days, is presented 
with great force, and in several respects, put in a light uncommonly 
clear and striking. The discussion is, moreover, managed with 
such skill and tact, such candor and avoidance of every considera- 
tion irrelevant and calculated to excite prejudice, that we think it 
especially suited to produce conviction in the minds of such as may 
have adopted different views from those maintained in this dis- 
course. We heartily commend it to their candid attention. 





11. Missionary Fanaticism opposed to Christian Zeal. A Discourse 
delivered in St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, etc. By Evan M. 
Jounson, Rector, etc. New York: 1839. Louis Sherman. 


pp. 32. 


Tue author of this discourse is @pposed to sending Christian 
missionaries to foreign and pagan lands. He thinks the money and 
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efforts spent in these enterprises can be much more usefully ap- 
plied to promoting the extension of Christianity in our own coun- 
try. He believes that comparatively nothing has been accom- 
plished by foreign missions, and that until the Providence of God 
shall afford plainer indications of probable success, it is wrong to 
divert the means which are all needed at home, into a foreign 
channel. 

This is a view of the subject, substantially taken by very many 
persons whose opinions are entitled to great respect. The compa- 
rative claims of foreign and domestic missions, involve a variety of 
considerations on both sides, which are entitled to a fair apprecia- 
tion ; and the question is doubtless one about which good men may 
differ in judgment. This sermon contains some things which fairly 
bear upon the question, and are deserving of attention; but the 
tone and spirit of the discourse are such as every calm and candid 
person, even among those who may agree with the author on the 
general question, must, we think, regret. In stigmatising the 
Foreign Missions of the Church as a fanatical enterprise, and in 
endeavoring to hold them up to odium, the author has transcended 
the limits, within which he is unquestionably entitled to a free ex- 
pression of his views, and has been guilty of a breach of propriety ; 
for the same authority which organized the Domestic, organized 
also the Foreign Board of Missions. There are, besides, several 
particulars in the statements and language of the discourse, liable 
to exception, as incorrect and uncharitable — to such a degree, as 
will be likely to lead many persons, as warmly in favor of Domestic 
Missions as the author can be, to disclaim such advocacy as his : 


gees non tali auxilio, 
Nec defensoribus istis. 





12. Hannah, the Mother of Samuel, the Prophet, and Judge of Is- 
rael. A Dramatic Poem. Boston: 1839. James Munroe & 
Co. pp. 94. 


Tuts is one of those performances whose most distinguishing 
trait is that unendurable mediocrity, which, without the faults or 
the merits of unripe genius, contains nothing of gratification for the 
present, or of promise for the future. It is stiff in style, hackneyed 
and prosaic in thoughts and images, without dramatic effect as a 
whole, and with no single passages capable of being signalized for 
their poetical merit. The Christian mothers, to whom it is in- 
scribed, and their children too, had better employ their time in 
reading the Scripture account of the subject: they will find there 
vastly more life and spirit — more poetry, and more dramatic in- 
terest. 

NO. VIII.—VOL. IV. 63 
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13. Principles of Statistical Inquiry, as illustrated in proposals for 
uniting an examination into the Resources of the United States, 
with the Census to be taken in 1840. By Arcuipatp Russe.t. 
New-York: 1839. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 263. 


THERE is no country in the civilized world in which the materials 
for accurate statistical information are as inaccessible as in our own, 
owing, chiefly, to the limited extent to which the authority of the 
government reaches, in inquiring into the management of individual 
concerns. The enumeration of the people, the bills of mortality 
in the cities, and the reports of trade, are given with great accu- 
racy, but they do not embrace as much as they ought, and upon all 
the remaining subjects presented in our statistical tables, there is 
no reliance whatever to be placed. Mr. Russell, in the sensible 
and well digested work which he has just published, offers many 
important suggestions for remedying these deficiencies and errors, 
with especial reference to the next decennial census; but not hay- 
ing before us the act passed at the recent session, making provi- 
sion for that object, we are unable to say if they were followed or 
not. We know, however, that many of the subjects mentioned by 
Mr. Russell, which we agree with him in thinking very important 
to be introduced into a full statistical view of the condition and re- 
sources of the country, cannot be inquired into by the general go- 
vernment, and if they can be reached at all, it must be done by 
the state governments ; — of this nature are all questions of manu- 
facturing and agricultural industry, of the health, habits, and 
modes of life of the people, of crime, pauperism, education, reli- 
gious instruction, and special taxation. Mr. Russell’s book deserves 
attention, no less for the lucid manner in which he has presented 
the great subject of which it treats, than for the importance of the 
subject itself, and, on both accounts, would be entitled to a far 
more copious notice than we have space to afford to it. On the 
question of comparative taxation, which gave rise to an angry dis- 
pute a few years since, we think it would be easy to come much 
nearer to a settlement than has yet been done, if the data should 
be taken from a few individual states, say Massachusetts, New- 
York, Virginia, and Kentucky, in which the taxes paid for the sup- 
port of the state government, and all other purposes, exclusive of 
those paid indirectly to the United States, should form the basis of 
the estimate ; if this were done, we believe General Bernard’s cal- 
culation of two dollars and sixteen cents, and Mr. Cooper’s, of two 
dollars and seventy-three cents to each individual, would be found 
considerably below the truth; but on all such subjects, we have 
a complete distrust of numerical expositions. We know, generally, 
that taxes in this country are no burden upon the people at large, 
and that the reverse ,is true in Europe, which is sufficient for the 
use to be made of the argument. 
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14. Behemoth: A Legend of the Mound-Builders. New-York: 
1839. J. & H.G. Langley. 12mo. 


Tus work embodies a fine conception — a grand subject for the 
imagination. We are carried back into the remote depths of an- 
tiquity, when the great Valley of the West was filled with a people 
whose power and skill are attested in the relics of those vast and 
strange structures that have survived the lapse of thousands of 
years. Long before the point of time, however, at which this story 
opens, the huge mastodon, whose enormous bones are still extant, 
had been exterminated — all except one, and his existence had, for 
many years, been a dim tradition among the mound-builders. He 
now appears, the survivor and avenger of his race — moving, in 
the darkness of a single night, over the five thousand cities of the 
land, crushing down forests, people, dwellings, towers, and sacred 
mounds — every thing, beneath his feet. 

It is easy for our readers to see what choice materials are here 
contained for the creative and combining imagination. The man- 
ner in which the ground-idea is realized, does not prove as much for 
the author’s power as an artist. The execution, in many respects, 
falls far below the conception. Not to speak of the want of full, 
adequate, and vivid details of the palsying effects of the presence of 
their tremendous foe upon the people, and of the want of propor- 
tion and keeping in several parts, the episode of Kluckhatch and 
his drum, his exploits, and his funeral, are a positive deformity, of 
the worst kind. However grotesque and laughable in themselves, 
they jar with the key note of the piece as much as would the 
chattering of a baboon with the symphony of the miserere. They 
are as much out of place as the grinning monsters of Chinese art 
would be, stuck up in the solemn dome of a vast gothic cathedral. 

Who the author is, we have no conjecture, but we think we can- 
not be mistaken in supposing him a young man. We would do 
honor to his genius, but we would admonish him that to a perfect 
and never-dying work of art, there go both conception and execu- 
tion. We would also encourage him. Michael Angelo’s concep- 
tion of his Moses may have long forerun his power to realize the 
majestic idea. Let our author study patiently, and practise perse- 
veringly, and we foresee him doing something for the permanent 
glory of his country’s literature. 

We venture a single special suggestion as to this work. It strikes 
us that it would have been more poetical, more effective, and in 
better keeping with the mystery that hangs over the mound-build- 
ers, if the conclusion of this piece had been different — if the mas- 
todon had exterminated the inhabitants, and then, with whatever 
interval that might be best and most solemnly filled up for the 
imagination, been himself destroyed in some other way. 
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15. Religion of the Bible, in Select Discourses. By Tuomas H. 
Skinner. New York: 1839. John 8S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 323. 


Dr. Skinner has here discussed, in a pure, fervid, and elevated 
style, several of the most interesting and important topics of spi- 
ritual and practical religion. The spirit of the book is eminently de- 
vout ; the general strain of sentiment is edifying ; and, with the ex- 
ception of some things in the discourse on the “ Restraints on Divine 
Influence,” there is nothing in the volume that will not be likely to 
commend itself to the cordial assent of good christians of all deno- 


minations—nothing that is not suited to promote the spiritual benefit 
of all. 





16. Life of the Cardinal de Cheverus, Archbishop of Bordeaux. By 
the Rev. J. Huen Dovsoure, Ex-Professor of Theology. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ropert M. Wausau. Philadelphia: 
1839. Hooker & Claxton. 12mo. pp. 280. 


Tuis is an animated sketch of the life of a great and good man. 
His memory is embalmed in the recollections of all who knew him 
during his long sojourn of thirty years in this country. In Boston he 
was revered and loved alike by all of every class and profession. 
All who knew him will bear witness to the truth of the picture of 
saintly loveliness here drawn. His devotion to his sacred duties — 
his fervent charity and love of souls — his meekness and simplicity — 
his disinterestedness and laborious self-denial, may furnish a model 
for all who bear the sacred office ; and readers of every class may de- 
rive a vivid impression of the superiority of such a character of ex- 
alted goodness, over that of the most magnificent self-seeker, the 
history of the world can present. Mr. Walsh deserves the thanks 
of all for his spirited translation of this deeply interesting and edi- 
fying work. 

In preparing this translation, Mr. Walsh has thought it best to 
modify somewhat the style of the original, as being too much that 
of unqualified panegyric, and also to make some “curtailments 
where redundancy aud repetition were carried to excess.” We 
doubt the propriety of such liberties ; it would have been better to 
have given a faithful translation of his text, and said whatever 
seemed needful in the way of qualification in notes. 

We ought to say, however, of the work as Mr. Walsh has given it 
to us, that without doubting the general fidelity of M. Dubourg, 
there are several mistakes in this book which should have been 
rectified. Such, for instance, as the erroneous impression conveyed 
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of a prevalent disbelief in the sacrament of baptism in this country ; 
the somewhat invidious comparison between the piety of the Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics — the number and quality of conver- 
sions made by Bishop Cheverus in this country — his triumphant 
public disputations in defence of his faith, etc. lt is not strange the 
author, writing at a distance from us, should have adopted and given 
these impressions. 





17. The Life of George Washington. By Janep Sparks. Boston: 
1839. Ferdinand Andrews. 8vo. pp. 562. 


Tue admirable biography which constitutes the first of Mr. 
Spark’s twelve volumes of “ The Life and Writings of Wasu- 
INGTON,” is now published as above, in a separate and beautiful 
form, worthy of the Boston press, of the author, and his immortal 
theme. Itcontains the various illustrations dispersed through the 
larger work, and is enriched with several new and precious portrait 
sketches. We have looked a second time through this faithful and 
interesting narrative, with deep satisfaction. It has freshened our 
conviction, that never was a period so accurately chronicled, never 
men so truly and impartially portrayed, as the times and heroes of ~ 
our revolution. Each line of the volume is matter of authentic 
and significant history, and we feel that we may trust ourselves in 
it, without fear of bias from prepossession or prejudice. Great as 
are his country’s obligations towards our just and indefatigable his- 
torian, he has a still larger—an increasing claim compounding 
against posterity, whom he has furnished with a text book of en- 
lightened patriotism, for all future ages, and this must be, next to 
the pleasure of this labour, the highest reward. 





18. A Dictionary of the Church, containing an Exposition of Terms, 
Phrases, and Subjects, connected with the external Order, Sacra- 
ments, Worship, and Usages of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
with an especial reference to the Church in the United States. By 
the Rev. Witt1am Staunton. — New York : 1839. L. Sherman. 
12mo. pp. 474. 


WE have heard of such a thing as “ putting the best foot fore- 
most.” The interesting aad useful little companion now at our 
elbow, has made our acquaintance after a very different sort. It 
promises less than it performs, and performs at the outset much less 
creditably, usefully,’'and accurately, than through the rest of its 
career. 

In truth, whosoever should judge of the “ Dictionary of the 
Church,” by the perusal only of its title, and the first six articles, 
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would get a very inaccurate, and we fear, a rather unfavorable 
notion of its contents. The preface, if he should so far eschew the 
practice of readers in general as to look at it, might indeed induce 
him to go farther, by its modest statement of the author’s sufficient 
reasons for his undertaking, and its rather inviting exposition of the 
promise of the title. Once led on, if a churchman, he must be a 
sorry one — if no churchman, very deficient in the organ of curio- 
sity, were not his interest increased, and his expectation in like pro- 
portion, as he turned leaf after leaf. 

It is plain that Mr. Staunton has written and compiled in some 
haste. He has conceived a good plan, and at once struck off the 
work. Happy man that he is, he has fallen upon a@ want in the 
world of books, and, as well he might, he has been fain, even to 
the degree of haste, to fillit up. We are in no disposition to com- 
plain at the traces of this haste, discernible in many parts of his 
production. There is time enough to mend them in the future edi- 
tions to which it is destined, and there are sufficiently clear indica- 
tions of disposition and ability to do it. In the meanwhile, the thou- 
sands in every part of our country who are eager to learn just what 
Mr. Staunton means to teach them, and what not one in the thousand 
knows where else to go to learn, will have here their money’s 
worth, and a great deal more, of information about the peculiar con- 
stitution, claims, tenets, usages, forms, and language, of one of the 
most notice-worthy religious communities around them. 

The excellence of this book, consists in no slight degree in what 
at is not. It is not a theological dictionary of definitions and refer- 
ences, scrambling over the whole ground of doctrinal discussion and 
religious controversy. It is mot a dictionary of the bible, to explain 
words and things, history, topography, zoology, etymology, philolo- 
gy, and biography. [By the by, of this last, we think there zs a 
touch or two, here and there, more than was needful. Mr. Staun- 
ton’s readers hardly stand in want of the scriptural history of Peter 
and John, and James and Andrew, etc. even ever so much condens- 
ed.] It is mot an encyclopedia of religious knowledge, pretending 
to do every thing, and doing nothing well; caricaturing churches, 
sects, and doctrines, of which it knows little and understands less, 
or else placing side by side the statements and counter-state- 
ments of jarring denominations, with no clue to lead the embarrass- 
ed reader out of the dingy labyrinths of discordances. 

Yet it is as free from the narrowness and rigidity of a system, 
as from the dryness of an index. It is, indeed, a non-descript, and 
we like it therefor all the better. Uneven in style, and not a little 
irregular in method, it has much of the ease and life of conversation, 
with some of its windings and disparities. Now warm, now cool; 
here discursive, and there brief; now argumentative, and anon se- 
dately didactic, or simply narrative. Mr. Staunton has something 
for the reader in any mood, and variety for all. 
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Such a book is emphatically a book for the people, and, above all, 
for our people. It was meant for them, and it suits them. Its very 
faults adapt it to its purpose, and we would not give it unity, uni- 
formity, and concinnity, if we could. 

There are, if we count aright, six hundred and ninety-five articles 
and eighty-six references, under as many words, to subjects else- 
where treated. The articles vary in length, from eight pages to a 
single line; in character, from a dissertation on baptism or Sunday 
Schools, to the explanation of an obsolete word in the Homilies, or 
a technical term in the calendar. With some we are exceedingly 
pleased. Some give views on which there are differences of opinion 
among churchmen, and on which we sometimes differ from the 
writer, but without harshness, or impropriety of tone. A few, 
in our judgment, (mostly relative to peculiarities of the Romish 
Church,) are redundant— many would admit of condensation, 
without changing the plan or character of the work. Many more 
require additions, and some would be the better for a reference or 
two. A little ambitious language here and there, (and, withal, in 
the heat of argument, it may be full as strong as was necessary,) 
(e. g. p. 29,) would bear pruning. That convenient little time-and- 
labour-saving particle, ‘‘ &c.” shows itself too often, and might, with 
advantage, give place, occasionally, to an enumeration of the par- 
ticulars which it represents. The phrase “ American Church” is 
now and then used, to signify ovr church ; a term so high-sounding 
and general, might as well, perhaps, to prevent mistakes, and for 
other reasons, be laid aside. On the other hand, our neighbors 
who commune with Rome, are, in a few instances, designated by 
the incongruous and self-contradictory epithet Roman Catholic. 
Mr. Staunton is too well read in church history and church law not 
to know that the adherents to the Council of Trent and the creed 
of Pius IV. have placed themselves in schism. Why then allow 
them (and that, too, under the head “ Catholic Church”) a title to 
which they have no right, and which they abuse to the purpose of 
exclusive claims, as preposterous as they are appalling ? 

But we must have done with fault-finding, in which we indulge 
the more freely, because the book and author are so well able to 
bear it. If sound Jearning, without pedantry, a frank avowal, and 
staunch maintenance of principle, without bigotry, and a clear con- 
sistent statement of views too often vilified because they are mis- 
understood, and undervalued because they are not comprehended ; 
if to have made the standards of his church more valuable to those 
who receive them, and more accessible to those who are ignorant 
concerning them, and to have furnished their history and a commen- 
tary, without the tediousness of the one or the dulness of the other ; 
if to have embodied in a few pages, and sometimes lines, the spirit 
of the works of Hooker, Barrow, Comber, Bingham, and Palmer; 
if to have mingled, without confusion, antiquarian lore and modern 
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observation, theoretical discussion and practical directions, histori- 
cal research and apologetic arguments ; if these entitle an authorto 
praise, then is it richly deserved at our hands by Mr. Staunton. 
Let the reader buy the book for himself, and another for his neigh- 
bor, and, after reading and consultation, give a different verdict if 
he can! 





19. My Niece; or, The Stranger’s Grave. New York: 1839. 
Edward Walker. pp. 279. 


A deeply afflicting story of guilt, and sorrow, and death — well 
written, and impressing strongly the salutary admonition to beware 
of the first beginnings of sin. It is published in a very handsome 
style, and is a book to be commended for its literary merit, and still 
more for its moral tendency. 





20. Introductory Lecture, delivered at the opening of the Albany 
Medical College, January 2,1839. By Davi Merepiru Reese, 
A.M.,M.D. Albany: 1839. S8vo. pp. 44. 


Tue occasion which gave origin to the present discourse, is one 
of no inconsiderable importance. The organization and establish- 
ment, by charter, of another medical school for the state of New- 
York, is a subject which, in its several relations, is well calculated 
to awaken many and somewhat unpleasant associations in the minds 
of those who have been attentive to the history of our medical 
institutions. That room exists for the establishment of additional 
means for the advancement of this department of liberal studies, 
can hardly admit of doubt; the capital, at Albany, is well calcula- 
ted for the experiment, and embraces, within itself, many circum- 
stances favorable to the undertaking. Dr. Reese, whose late work 
under the ludicrous title of Humbugs, awakened some curiosity by 
his intrepid exposition of many popular delusions, exhibits, in the 
present performance, a like spirit of independent thinking, and 
urges, with earnestness, the claims of the new college to public 
countenance and support. Ardently is it to be hoped that the ex- 
periment may have a fair chance of enlisting the support of a com- 
munity, whose happiness is so largely dependent on the diffusion of 
sound practice in the healing art; and the best means to facilitate 
so desirable an object, is a becoming pecuniary provision by legisla- 
tive bounty. 
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ART. XIII—QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


PoutticaL Events.— Winter is the season which, in our country, 
commonly affords the richest harvest for the political chronicler ; the 
national and most of the state legislatures being in session, it is the 
time for the discussion of all questions affecting our foreign rela 
tions and our general welfare at home ; and many of these are often 
of great moment. We have, therefore, carefully watched the pro- 
ceedings of all these bodies during their recent sessions, but we find 
them unusually sterile in matters of interest. Congress came 
together at the stated time, — the President’s Message, taking the 
usual survey of the affairs of the nation, was communicated and 
read — their ordinary business proceedings were entered upon — 
their daily sittings were continued for three months, at the end of 
which, the members received their pay, and their time having ex- 
pired, they adjourned. This is the substance of its history. The 
abolition question, which for several past years has been a great 
consumer of time, was early settled, on constitutional principles, 
by Mr. Atherton’s resolutions, and was afterwards rarely called up 
— the sub-treasury scheme, the favorite measure of the adminis- 
tration, which had been again strongly recommended by the Presi- 
dent in his opening message, and was brought forward by Mr. 
Wright in anew shape, was not adopted — the bill to reduce and 
graduate the price of the public lands, after having been carried in 
the senate by a vote of twenty-seven in favor to twenty-two against, 
was lost in the house by a small majority — thirty-two acts, of a 
public nature, were passed, mostly on subjects of ordinary legisla- 
tion; of three connected with the encouragement of industry and 
protection of public morals, one was an additionto an act to promote 
the progress of the useful arts, one to abolish imprisonment for debt 
in certain cases, and the other to prohibit the giving or accepting, 
within the District of Columbia, of a challenge to fight a duel, and 
for the punishment thereof. The subject of highest interest that 
occupied the attention of the national legislature, was the defalca- 
tions of officers having charge of the public moneys — particularly 
of the late collector of New York. A committee of investigation was 
appointed by the House of Representatives, and the result of their 
examination proves the most culpable negligence, to speak of it in 
the mildest language, on the part of the functionaries appointed to 
watch over the national treasury, and it proves deep-dyed corrup- 
tion and fraud somewhere. ‘Towards the close of the session, ano- 
ther subject of a very different nature, but of no less interest, de- 
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manded the whole attention of both Houses. The alarm of war 
resounding from our Northeastern frontier, roused a spirit of defi- 
ance that seemed for a moment to spurn negociation, and demand 
satisfaction with the sword. The aggression is undeniable ; but it 
is not so clear, that the ultima ratio is the only remedy; unlawful 
violence must be repelled by violence, and if the original aggres- 
sor persists in the violation of his own compact, there can be no 
doubt of the course to be taken. But it can hardly be supposed, 
that a government which has distinctly recognised a principle, will 
put itself so completely in the wrong, as to attempt to occupy, as 
its own, a portion of territory, its right to which it has held itself 
bound to prove. An attitude of defence was a proper measure on 
the part of our government, and it has gone no farther. 

All accounts that we have seen of the deportment of the popular 
branch of Congress, agree in representing the late session as par- 
ticularly undignified and indecorous, marked by a great deal of 
personality and direct insult, disregard to order, and party violence. 
When the hall of national legislation becomes a bear-garden, a 
government of laws will soon be found a very insufficient restraint 
upon popular violence. 

In the judiciary department of the government, we have to no- 
tice a decision of great importance to a nation constituted like ours, 
of various independent states. A case came before the supreme 
court of the United States, on appeal from the circuit court for the 
district of Alabama, which had decided, that a corporation created 
by law in one state could not be recognised and protected in the 
courts of another, if compelled there to sue for a violation of a con- 
tract made within the jurisdiction of the same, through its agent 
or otherwise. This decision was reversed, substantially on the 
ground, that corporations are entitled to the same privileges as in- 
dividuals, and, therefore, to that comity of nations, which allows 
foreigners both to contract and sue, a comity to be exercised in its 
greatest liberality, between states intimately connected as those of 
the union are. This decision is the more satisfactory at this time, 
when the tendency is so strong to regard the states as separate so- 
vereignties, temporarily acting in concert, and not as links of a 
firmly united chain. 


The state legislatures, with the exception of those of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Tennessee, have all held sessions since Octo- 
ber ; some for a few weeks, and others for months; to them it belongs 
to legislate upon all matters of a local nature, and upon the great 
subjects of popular education, public morals, internal improvement, 
and domestic industry. New-York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Mi- 
chigan, are foremost in their efforts to advance the first of these 
great objects, and are especially employed upon devising means for 
providing a more abundant supply of competent teachers ; without 
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which, it is now well understood, popular education can never be 
greatly advanced. Internal improvement is a subject of still more 
general interest ; in nearly all the states, it has received attention, 
and pecuniary aid from the legislative bodies. It is already evident 
that a line of rail-road communication will, ere long, be completed 
from the Kennebeck to the Gulf of Mexico, with diverging branch- 
es, extending inward in every direction. Even before the close of 
the present year, there will be little short of two thousand miles in 
use, which is nearly four times the extent of all the rail-roads in 
Europe — a fact that speaks volumes for our enterprise, and of 
which we might justly boast, if it had been accomplished, to a greater 
extent, by our own resources — for, although credit is as much a 
resource as any other, it may be too extensively relied upon, as well 
by the public as by individuals. On these two great subjects, of 
popular education, and internal improvement, we shall collect spe- 
cific statistical details, and embody them in the next number of our 
chronicle. 

In some of the states, party violence has exhibited itself in a 
manner to make the friends of our free institutions both blush and 
tremble. The scenes at Harrisburgh, at the opening of the legisla- 
ture, were disgraceful to the citizens and legislature, who profess to 
receive for law the expression of the popular voice, made known 
at the ballot box, and a reproach to the name of republic; the 
tricks at Albany, to prevent the election of a United States Senator, 
were nothing less than a base and shameless fraud, to avoid the 
performance of a distinctly defined duty ; and the proceedings at 
Dover and Richmond at least prove that combinations of party ca- 
bals, in the state assemblies, are able to put an end to one of the 
branches of the national legislature, by refusing to fill the vacan- 
cies which occur in it. All these things point to the causes by 
which the safety of the commonwealth is most likely to be endan- 
gered. 


The tranquillity of Canada has been but little disturbed since the 
unsuccessful attack upon Prescott. A number of the prisoners 
taken at that time, have been executed by order of the colonial 
government, which applied tlis highest penalty of the law chiefly 
to those found guilty of murder, and not indiscriminately to all en- 
gaged in the insurrection. Whatever may be our sympathies with 
those unfortunate people, suffering under supposed or real oppres- 
sion, there can be no doubt as to our obligation and our duty — we 
have no more right to interfere in the contest, than we haveto send an 
army to assist the malcontents in any of the countries of Europe or 
Asia, which are groaning under the iron bondage of despotism. This 
principle our government has distinctly recognised ; and individuals 
who disregard the recognition, place themselves completely beyond 
the pale of its protection. The friends of liberty are liable to err, 
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as well as the supporters of arbitrary powers —~ and it would be 
difficult to find an authority in the law of nature or nations, to justify 
the former more than the latter in entering upon a crusade for the 
extension of political opinions, or in any way intermeddling with 
the internal affairs of another nation. 


The new Texan republic, on our southwestern frontier, is gradu- 
ally assuming the character of a regularly organized government ; it 
has already formed and published a body of laws nearly halfas large 
as the cing codes of Napoleon, and passed a great deal more rapidly 
than did regal Rome, from the condition of a mere asylum for out- 
casts, to one in which the arts of peace and the institutions of civili- 
zation are regarded and cherished. The commercial powers of 
Europe have not been slow in foreseeing where their policy lies, in 
regard to this growing state, if a mere handful of adventurers can 
be called a state, and show themselves disposed to waive all ques- 
tion of rightfulness of conquest and possession, to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a profitable trade with her. There can be no doubt as to 
her destiny ; the race to which her inhabitants belong, and the fine 
position she occupies, both mark her out as the future conqueror of 
the whole ancient empire of Montezuma. Mexico, after four and 
twenty years of independence, has made but little progress, and 
acquired no stability of government — and now, in addition to dis- 
sention within, she is threatened by a powerful force from without. 
It would be an inscrutable mystery in the government of Provi- 
dence, if the descendants of Spaniards were permitted long to pros- 
per in a land which their ancestors deluged in blood. 


In the South American states, there have been no recent occur- 
rences of much interest. We may, however, read a two-fold prac- 
tical lesson in their history—the larger ones have mostly dwindled 
into insignificance by repeated subdivisions ; and Brazil, which still 
remains a mighty empire in extent, with its wonderful fertility of 
soil, and its immensely productive mines, is a feeble power, without 
weight in the scale of nations, without influence upon the progress 
of civilization, and without improvement in its moral, social, and 
physical condition, for want of industry and enterprise, and of a pro- 
per government to develop its resources, and give it prosperity. 


Europe has been no less barren of interest in recent political 
events. England remains tranquil, under the government of her 
young queen, and her liberal ministry. On the coming together of 
parliament, the queen made the usual speech, setting forth the re- 
lations of the country abroad, and its condition at home. Next to 
the Canadian affairs, the most important topics presented in it was 
the misunderstanding between the Persian court and the British 
minister, which had caused him to withdraw from Teheran, but not 
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supposed to be serious enough to threaten a rupture with that court, 
although the governor general of British India had thought it neces- 
sary to increase the military force in that part of the empire, im- 
plying perhaps danger from another quarter. These, the corn laws, 
and local matters, were occupying the attention of parliament ac- 
cording to the latest accounts. 

France is evidently in the hands of the politicians of the saloons 
and of the journalists of Paris — the majority in the chamber of de- 
puties being found too feeble to sustain the ministry, they surren- 
dered their portfolios to the king, who dissolved the chamber, and 
ordered a new election. It is too much of a Grecian republic, with 
a monarchical head, for the royal power to be sustained without the 
support of the great body of the people, and this he would be more 
likely to secure by an extension of the right of suffrage, than by 
confining it to one or two hundred thousand, as at present. This 
number is easily controlled by politicians, who think more of ob- 
taining power, than protecting industry. Paris is now as much 
France as it was when all power was centred in Napoleon; it 
would not be so if the number of electors was increased tenfold. 


In the other principal states of Europe, nothing of great moment 
has occurred, but there are many indications, unfavorable to a much 
longer continuance of the general peace, which has been uninter- 
rupted since the battle of Waterloo. The autocrat of the north is 
looking oculis retortis upon the splendid empire of British India, 
which upon the principle of retributive justice, must soon or later 
be wrested from its present possessors, and in no way more likely, 
than by the mighty strides of the all-grasping power, which is now 
close upon its borders. It would seem too, that the east is the des- 
tined inheritance of the Sclavonic race, once more, nearly united 
under the Muscovite, and that it will fall to the lot of the Germanic, 
to extend conquest and advance civilization in the west. 

Austria is steadily and quietly pursuing its own policy, which is 
not altogether that of the dark ages, as is sometimes asserted. Her 
empire extends over some of the richest and most beautiful portions 
of Europe ; but it is an empire in part of conquest, and not of vo- 
luntary submission, and embraces nations of different languages, 
races, and habits, incapable of being consolidated into a harmonious 
whole. In attempting to effect this consolidation, she adopts a nar- 
row and illiberal system, which insulates her subjects in a great 
degree from the rest of the world, and compels them to live with 
their blinds closed on all sides, except those which look out upon 
the court within. Her authority is parental to the cbedient, but 
she acknowledges no majority in her children, and, like the prince 
of Abyssinia, declares to them that all beyond her own happy valleys 
is misery and peril. The day of escape must however arrive, not- 
withstanding the height and strength of the enclosing barrier. 
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The policy of Prussia is somewhat different. Her object seems 
to be to give the greatest possible development to all the faculties 
of her subjects, and to rely on the strength of the government to 
turn them to its own account. Industry of every kind is fostered 
and protected, knowledge universally diffused, learning and science 
favored and honored. The broad light of day is let in upon the 
people, care being taken first to strengthen the eyes to bear it. In 
cultivating arts, she is not unmindful of arms; her systems of military 
and intellectual instruction are equally perfect, every adult male is 
a soldier, as well as in a greater or less degree, a scholar; she 
therefore unites beyond any other nation, physical strength with 
general intelligence and profound learning. So long as the energies 
of such a people can be directed and controlled by the government, 
it has nothing to fear from within or without. 

Spain, unhappy, bleeding Spain, is still a prey to contending 
factions; no decisive blows have been struck, and no progress made 
towards a positive ascendency on either side, or an accommodation 
of the points in controversy. It is a heart-sickening affair, in the 
misery it causes to millions of our fellow-beings, however calmly it 
may be viewed by political philosophers, who regard it only as a com- 
bat between two grand ideas ; we have not made sufficient progress 
in the modern doctrines of war, to contemplate such a deluge of 
human blood with stoical indifference. 

In another quarter the tocsin of war is beginning to sound — 
Holland and Belgium are stirring the smothered embers of discord, 
which threaten to blaze out afresh, and enkindle a general confla- 
gration, for it would hardly be possible that these two powers should 
be allowed to fight out their quarrel single handed, if their opposing 
forces are once more brought in array against each other. 


This was the general condition of Europe, according to the latest 
accounts, which come down only to the middle of February; the 
next arrivals from there will, probably, bring intelligence of a more 
decisive character. 


Science. — The sciences seem now to have reached that state of 
advancement in which new discoveries, although very numerous, 
but slightly affect the aspect which they severally presented before. 
The laws heretofore regarded as well established, are mostly sup- 
ported by the facts which every day brings to light, and those which 
had been but doubtingly asserted, are either recognised as more pro- 
bable, or rejected as untenable. This isthe amount of their recent 
progress. The sciences, the least theoretic, have been enriched, 
purely and simply by the discovery of new facts, and those which 
are more so, have undergone considerable modifications. Of the 
latter class is Geology. In none have so many attempts been made 
to arrive at a theory, which, in its development, should faithfully 
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present both all known facts, and those to result from future disco- 
veries ; in none, also, has imagination had so much to do in the 
construction of the edifice which the understanding was to form 
with the materials furnished by observation. Thus geological 
theories are shaken to their foundation, when one of the elements 
of which they are composed comes to be touched a little rudely, as 
may easily be seen by reading the treatises upon this science, which 
have appeared within a few years, and still more distinctly, by fol- 
lowing the discussions which have recently arisen in the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. These discussions are interesting, as well 
on account of the particular questions which form the subject of 
them, as of the just distrust which they create of these recent 
scientific theories. 

Before the year 1818, all the fossils which had been examined, 
concurred in establishing this fact — that in ascending from the 
most ancient to the most modern stratified formations, the fossil 
remains of the animals found in them, ascend, also, in the order of 
the animal gradation —and that there are none of mammalia, except 
above the chalk in the tertiary formation. At that time a rock was 
found in the oolite of Stonefield, near Oxford, enclosing some 
mazillary bones, less than an inch in length, which were examined by 
Cuvier, and were believed by that great paleonthologist, to have the 
characteristic marks of the genus diadelphis. This discovery over- 
turned the theories which the facts before known had established, 
and, at the same time, gave rise to others, being a powerful instru- 
ment for that purpose in the hands of many English geologists. 

Mr. Constant Prevost finding this fact contradictory to the theory 
he had been accustomed to consider true, attempted to prove that 
the rock which enclosed these mazille had belonged to a more re- 
cent formation, and had, by some unknown accident, descended 
to the position in which it was found ; but the incorrectness of this 
view was soon proved. 

This discovery is thus noticed in the German work entitled 
Lethea Geognostica, published by Bronn. 

“It is true that the accuracy of the determination relative to the 
class of these animals was rendered doubtful at different times. 
Agassiz thought that these maxilla might belong to a certain species 
of fish, of the genus saurostomus. 

“ But, after he had examined the five specimens found in England, 
he was convinced that they were not fishes, but mammalia, although 
there was no authority for considering them as marsupialia — their 
dental system having great analogy with that of the imsectivora — 
and the teeth, taken separately, corresponding to those of the 
phoca, near to which these fossils will, probably, one day, form 
a distinct genus. Their aspect is, also, much more like that of 
aquatic animals.” 

Mr. De Blainville, the successor of Cuvier in the chair of compa- 
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rative anatomy, within the last year has re-examined these fossil 
remains, and the following are the results of his observations, as 
stated by himself: 

“1. The two fossil fragments of Stonefield, considered as be- 
longing to the genus diadelphis, of the class of mammalia, have none 
of the characters of the animals of this kind, and certainly ought 
not to be placed with them. 

“2, They can no more be referred to one of the ¢nsectivora 
monodelphous mammalia, near to the Tupazas or Tenrecs. 

“3. Ifthey are to be considered as belonging to the class of mam- 
malia, the structure of their mol/ares would approximate them to 
the family of the phoca, nearer than to any other. 

“4, It is infinitely more probable, from analogy with all that is 
known of the Basilosaurus, found in America, and described by 
Mr. Harlan, of Philadelphia, that they ought to be classed with a 
genus of the sub-order of Sauri. 

“5. In any case they should be distinguished by a generic name, 
and that of amphitherium is proposed, as indicating an ambiguous 
nature. 

“6. In fine, the existence of the remains of mammalia in forma- 
tions anterior to the tertiary, is by no means proved or placed be- 
yond a doubt by the fossils of Stonefield, just examined, although 
it cannot be admitted that mammalia may not have been able to live 
in the secondary period.” 

Several other members of the Academy of Sciences, as Messieurs 
Valenciennes, Dumeril, and Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, reject the 
opinion of Mr. De Blainville, and support that of Cuvier. Here even 
Mr. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, in expressing his entire accordance 
with those who regard the fossils in question as a species of diadel- 
phis, observed, that ‘ could they properly be regarded as mamma- 
lia, it would have destroyed a magnificent generalization, and an- 
nounced to geologists, that inasmuch as they were found in second- 
ary formations of the oolite field, the fact hitherto constant and 
without exception, of the exclusive existence of mammalia in stra- 
ta of the tertiary formation, could no longer be insisted upon. But 
marsupialia not being mammalia, the geological argument was not 
affected by the discovery.” 

Zoology. — Until the present time, it was believed, that in the 
blood of all the mammalia, the microscopic globules which give the 
red colour to this fluid, were of a circular form, as in that of man. 
Mr. Mandl, a young Dane, distinguished for his observations with 
the microscope, has just proved the inaccuracy of this generaliza- 
tion — showing that in the order of ruminating animals, camels, and 
those related to them, instead of having circular globules, like the 
other mammaiia, have elliptical ones, like birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
The animals upon which the observations were made, are the dro- 
medary and the alpaca. The blood of the giraffe has circular 
globules, like that of the other mammalia. 
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Mr. Valenciennes, in a memoir upon the distribution of the fishes 
in the Atlantic, has established this remarkable fact in zoological 
geography, that the ocean, in the vicinity of the Canaries, and the 
remote islands of Ascension and St. Helena, although nearer to the 
coasts of Africa than to that of America, contains species which 
give to its ichthyology a character resembling that of the waters 
near the coasts of South America. 

Botany. — Professor Wydler, of Berne, from a series of microsco- 
pic observations, which he has made, has deduced a new theory, as 
to the uses of many parts of flowers, particularly the stamens and 
pistils, in fructification. He thinks that the facts observed by him, 
authorize him tu believe that the ovary is nothing but a kind of vase, 
in which the dust of the pollen that has fallen from the anther, is 
developed and transformed into seeds. This dust insinuates itself 
in a manner into the interior of the ovary, and thus receives the 
nourishing juices necessary for its development. These notions, 
entirely contrary to those which Linnzus has transmitted upon the 
origin and development of seeds, appear to rest upon observations 
made with the greatest possible care. But other observations made 
by the skilful physiologists, Raspail, Mirbel and Brongniart, are en- 
tirely contrary to these new opinions. In fact, these naturalists be- 
lieve they have proved, that the ovules exist in the ovaries at a 
time when the pistil cannot yet have received the least influence 
from the pollen. 

Physiology. — Mr. Boussingault has been occupied for a long time 
in researches upon physiological chemistry, in the highest degree 
interesting to the natural sciences, and to rural economy. The me- 
moirs recently published by him, are filled with facts which throw 
light upon some of the most important questions of the organized 
world. Their particular object is to determine the means which 
nature employs to impart nitrogen to plants and vegetables. By 
planting peas and clover in sand, previously deprived of all organic 
matter, by perfect calcination, the author has been able to prove 
that these vegetables generate nitrogen, without the interven- 
tion of manure or soil; stalks of oats, whose roots were plunged in 
water, furnished the same results. But animals, whose tissues, as 
is well known, are rich in nitrogen, according to the experiments 
of Mr. Boussingault, do not generate it by respiration, but 
solely by means of their aliments. These results are highly impor- 
tant. If organized beings derive the nitrogen which enters into their 
composition entirely from the remains of other organized beings, it 
proves that living matter is limited to the surface of the globe, and 
that its amount is determined by the quantity of nitrogen actually in 
circulation in organized beings. But, these results would seem to 
show, that gaseous nitrogen may also enter into this circulation, by 
the agency of the respiration of vegetables. 

The Experimental sciences were never pursued with greater ardor 
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than at present. It would not be possible to give an idea of the nu- 
merous facts of recent discovery in them. The branches in physics, 
which continue to be pursued with the greatest zeal, are those 
which relate to the imponderable fluids, particularly to the galvanic 
fluid, and to light. Mr. Melloni is exploring the field of discovery 
which he has himself created. The great number of important facts 
discovered by this able philosopher, by the aid of his thermo-elec- 
tric pile, are known to all. This instrument has enabled this cele- 
brated Italian, to demonstrate that the greatest analogies exist be- 
tween heat and light, and at the same time to explain numerous 
apparent anomalies, to which heat gives rise. The mathematicians 
unite with the experimenters, to consolidate the theories of light 
and heat ; the French savants in particular, are most assiduously oc- 
cupied with these physico-mathematical researches. Cauchy is 
going on with his admirable work, which he published in his volun- 
tary exile with the royal family. Many young mathematicians, 
Sturm, Liouville, and Lamé, devote themselves especially to pure 
mathematics, to higher analysis, the sphere of which they are en- 
larging. The German and Italian savants are rivalling them in 
zeal. Mr. Chasles performs wonders in the synthetic or geometrie 
method, applied to the demonstration of the most difficult questions 
of mechanics. At the same time, Mr. Libri, Mr. Stanislaus Julien, 
and other distinguished orientalists, are making the most laborious 
excavations in the Herculaneum of the Royal Library at Paris 

In Chemistry, above all, new facts are rapidly multiplying. No 
branch of the natural sciences is explored by so great a number 
of special devotees as this, and for reasons which will readily be 
imagined. But the obscure points of inorganic chemistry are slowly 
explained. On the continent, all the investigations are directed 
to some question of organic chemistry. In the mean while, a 
series of researches, ably conducted by Mr. Kuhlman, has given 
him the knowledge of facts, which cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of young chemists, to a part of the science which had been too 
much neglected. The remarkable reactions which take place be- 
tween gaseous bodies, under the influence of the simple presence 
of certain substances, particularly platina, are generally known to 
chemists ; in connexion wth this subject, Mr. Kuhlman’s experi- 
ments show the following results : 

1. If a mixture of ammonia and atmospheric air is brought into 
contact with spongy platina, the nitrogen of the alkali is transform- 
ed into nitric acid. 

2. Under the same circumstances, a mixture of air or cyanogen, 
gives rise to the same acid, together with carbonic acid. 

3. Combined ammonia gives the same results as uncombined. 

4, Free nitrogen could in no instance be combined with oxygen, 


but all compounds of nitrogen, under the influence of platina, are 
transformed into nitric acid. 
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5. Protoxide and deutoxide of nitrogen, nitrous and nitric acid, 
mingled with a sufficient quantity of hydrogen, are transformed into 
ammonia. 

6. Cyanogen with hydrogen, produces hydro-cyanate of ammonia. 

7. Deutoxide of nitrogen, produces with this gas, by aid of heat, 
water and ammonia combined with hydro-cyanic and carbonic acid. 

8. Deutoxide of nitrogen, and an excess of alcoholic vapour, 
produce ammonia, united with carbonic and hydro-cyanic acid, and 
a deposit of charcoal. 

9. Free nitrogen could not be combined with free hydrogen, but 
all the compounds of nitrogen are transformed into ammonia, by the 
reaction of free, or carburetted hydrogen. 

10. In these reactions the combined carbon is transformed into 
hydro-cyanic acid. 

11. All gaseous or vaporisable non-metallic simple bodies unite, 
without exception, with free hydrogen. 

12. Vapor of acetic acid, mingled with hydrogen, is completely 
transformed into acetic-ether. The application of a gentle heat is 
necessary. 

In organic chemistry the discoveries are the more important, be- 
cause they tend more and more to the establishment of a general 
theory, which will allow this part of the science to become as 
simple as the elder branch. ‘The German and French schools con- 
tributed the most to the construction of this theory, or, rather, of 
this body of doctrines; of the former, Mr. Liebig, of Giessen, and 
his pupils, merit particular attention, by the importance of the la- 
bors in which they are engaged. Ina memoir recently published 
by him, this distinguished chemist advances a theory upon acids 
and organic salts, which removes at once all the anomalies and ar- 
parent contradictions hitherto found in bodies of this class. This 
memoir has the great merit of containing the analysis of almost all 
the organic acids best known, made or repeated by himself, whose 
accuracy in investigations of this kind, has never been the subject of 
doubt. These are the numerical results which form the basis of the 
theory proposed at the end of the paper, and applied as a counter- 
proof to the explanation of all the facts agreeing with, or contrary 
to the laws until then acknowledged. A second memoir, no less 
remarkable, published by the same chemist, together with Woehler, 
upon the transformations which immediate principles undergo in 
contact with oxydating and reducing bodies, appeared as a sequel 
to the former. The following extract will show what importance 
the author attaches to the results communicated in his memoir. 

“Chemical philosophy will conclude, from our researches, that 
the production in our laboratories of all organic matters, in so far as 
they no longer appertain to organization, is not only probable, but, 
also, certain. We shall make sugar, salicine, morphine, &c. We 
know not, it is true, what routes conduct to this result, for the first 
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principles, those from whence these are derived, are still unknown 
to us, but we shall discoverthem. We are not at work upon bodies, 
the component parts of which rest upon conjectures ; we know, 
positively, of what elements they are composed, and in what pro- 
portion; we know if they result from forces with which we are ac- 
quainted.” 

Astronomy. — For some years past Mr. Bessel has been endeavor- 
ing to determine the annual parallax of the sixty-first star of Cyg- 
nus. As early as 1836, he made some observations with this 
view, but it was not until the end of the year 1838 that he was able 
to make use of these for the desired determination. He 
is now able to calculate that this star has an annual parallax of 
0”,3136. From this he has deduced, that the distance of the star 
from the earth is expressed in semi-diameters of the orbit of this 
planet, by the number 697700. Light, notwithstanding its great 
velocity, requires ten years and three months to traverse this im- 
mense distance. The sixty-first star of the swan, which appears to 
be the nearest of the fixed stars, is a double star, having an appa- 
rent annual motion of 5”,123 of a great circle. Mr. Bessel has 
attempted to determine the elements of the orbit which the two 
stars describe around their centre of gravity. Thus far the obser- 
vations are insufficient to lead to any positive result— they only 
indicate that the apparent angular motion is about two thirds of a 
degree yearly, and that the periodic time is at least five hundred 
and forty years. 

Meteorology.— The weather was not favorable in Europe for 
observing the periodical shooting stars, in November last. The 
sky was, however, serene for a short time, so that it may be affirm- 
ed they were not as numerous as usual, But, on the thirteenth, 
Mr. Verusmor, of Cherburg, observed a large body of the size of 
the full moon immediately after its appearance; it sent forth a 
white flame, and resembled a red ball, filled with materials in com- 
bustion, the flames of which escaped from a small opening. 

Mr. Herrick, of New Haven, observed numerous shooting stars, 
for several consecutive nights in the month of December. 

The curious meteorological theories of Mr. Espy, can here only 
be referred to, as they are not sufficiently established by experi- 
ments to be regarded as principles of science. 

Practical Science. — Mr. Daguerre not long since made known a 
discovery of much interest, connected with the effects of light, 
which may be described as follows: A plate of copper, prepared 
in a particular manner, is placed in a camera-obscura. An immove- 
able object, as a landscape, a part of a town, {with reference to which 
the camera is arranged, in such a manner that the image of the ob- 
ject can be formed,) is traced in miniature with the greatest exact- 
ness. Portions too small to be perceived with the naked eye are 
found perfectly drawn when they are examined with a magnifying 
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glass. How is this mystery effected? It is a secret which Mr. 
Daguerre succeeded in discovering, after years of research. 
Without being able to explain the nature of the substance with 
which Mr. Daguerre covers his plates of copper, on which the ob- 
ject is to trace itself, we may venture a conjecture as to the facts on 
which the discovery depends, and which must have suggested to 
the inventor the idea of making the experiment. These facts are 
no secret — they are known to every body. Certain vegetable co- 
loring substances, which impart the most beautiful colors, such as 
rose and cerulean blue, have the property of fading when exposed 
to the sun or to strong day light. By means of this property a desired 
result may be obtained. Supposing the color is more sensible to 
the effects of light than those which are used in dyeing, it will be 
readily understood how the light would affect it in proportion to its 
intensity. Thus an object placed in the same position with regard 
to our eye and to the camera-obscura, would imprint itself in the 
same manner in both. Inthe eye only, the effect is momentary — in 
the camera, it requires a certain time, say fifteen or twenty minutes, 
to become complete. Attempts have been before made to make use 
of the chloride of silver for a purpose similar to that which Mr. Da- 
guerre has succeeded in attaining ; but as this material is white, and 
blackens when exposed to the light, the images obtained, instead 
of being presented in relief, would be in intaglio. Afterwards the 
object designed would entirely disappear in the light, as will 
readily be conceived. By arresting the action of the light at a 
fixed point, the French painter has triumphed over an obstacle 
which might have seemed insurmountable. In that consists the 
beauty of his discovery. 

Means of preventing Chimneys taking fire. — Davy’s Safety Lamp, 
has suggested to some person in France, to make use of wire gauze, 
to prevent fires in chimneys — the experiment has proved perfectly 
successful. Three pieces of wire gauze are placed one above ano- 
ther, in the lower part of the chimney, which not only prevents the 
possibility of the chimney taking fire, but also entirely supersedes 
the necessity of sweeping or cleaning themin any way. The soot 
is caught upon the gauze, and must be swept off occasionally ; 
nothing more is requisite to keep the chimneys in perfect order. 

Improvement in Gas Making. — By passing the stream of gas, 
mixed with tar and steam, as it issues from the cucurbite, through 
cylinders of cast-iron containing plates of the same metal, strongly 
heated, all the tar is transformed into gas. The quantity is increas- 
ed twenty-five per cent by this process. 

The French savants have been occupied for some time upon ex- 
periments of great importance to commerce — the production of 
indigo from the polygonum tinctorium. Agriculturists, botanists, 
chemists, orientalists, and dyers, have all interested themselves in 
these experiments. The plant was cultivated by Mr. Jaune de St. 
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Hilaire. Mr. Turpin examined it with the microscope to ascertain 
its coloring matter; various chemists furnished the method of ex- 
tracting it; the indigo produced from it has been submitted to prac- 
tical dyers ; the Chinese works on the subject have been searched 
into by Mr. Stanislaus Julien, to see how the indigo was extracted 
in that country. No question ever occupied more savants in differ- 
ent branches. These researches furnish the following results : 
A French arpent of 32400 square feet, containing twenty thousand 
stalks of polygonum, produced four to five thousand pounds of 
leaves, giving eighty to one hundred pounds of indigo, at seven 
francs a pound, or six hundred to seven hundred francs the arpent. 
This is the lowest estimate. The process of extracting the indigo 
is not yet brought to perfection ; notwithstanding which, the indigo 
obtained gives to cotton a blue color superior to that produced by 
Bengal indigo. 

Should it be thought, that in inquiring into the progress of science, 
we have confined our views too much to the proceedings of the 
French Academy at Paris, we would beg leave to remind our rea- 
ders of the influence exercised by the savants of that learned body 
over the whole scientific world. It cannot be unknown to any, that 
it is both the focus toward which all the rays of science converge, 
and also the centre from which they again emanate. Wherever a 
discovery may originate, it there immediately becomes a subject of 
discussion, and helps to supply that inexhaustible source with the 
light it is constantly scattering around. In the weekly publications 
of the academy, the substance of the proceedings of the learned so- 
cieties of all Europe is embodied, and from them all important dis- 
coveries, and new scientific facts, are most readily and directly ga- 
thered. We regret that our own country furnishes so little to 
increase the stock, and we hope that this being distinctly seen, will 
furnish a new argument in favor of the proposed American scientific 
association, of which we have given an account in another part of 
the present number of our journal. 

LireraTurE.—We have already extended this department of 
our journal so far beyond its due limits, that we can say but little 
in the present number of the two remaining subjects, that it is in- 
tended to embrace ; and with respect to literature, the restriction 
is not to be regretted, as the period has not been one in which it 
has greatly flourished. Within a few years, many of the most 
brilliant lights which ever appeared in the intellectual heavens, 
have sunk below the horizon, and the few others that remain of 
the same magnitude, are too near its western verge to emit any 
very strong luminous beams. Who that now lives can hope to see 
again such a splendid firmament of genius as hung over our heads 
during the first thirty years of the present century, or who can 
hope to see the thoughts of men called back from the minor cares 
and the frivolous pursuits, which now occupy them, to the grand, 
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and the lofty, and the beautiful, that they were wont to contem- 
plate. The contrast between the immediate past and the years 
that have gone before, is any thing but gratifying to the lover of 
letters ; the whole intellectual force seems to be expended upon 
ephemeral productions, penny magazines, and knowledge for the 
people: mind appears to have lost its power of deep thought, and 
imagination its wings for lofty flight. In the catalogues of the 
publications in France and Germany for the year 1838, the former 
amounting to six thousand six hundred and three, and the latter ap- 
parently to as large a number, we scarcely find an original work of 
literature that can be considered as a valuable addition to the stock, 
and we know not that the English press, during the same period, 
has produced any thing deserving of more honorable notice. We 
take great pride and pleasure in turning from the discouraging 
contemplation of the state of literature abroad, to its improving 
condition at home — for so it certainly deserves to be presented. 
However little we may have contributed to the advancement of 
science, for that of literature we have of late years done our full 
share; and in support of the assertion, we refer to the produc- 
tions of our press: afew years since, they consisted almost exclu- 
sively in reprints of foreign works, and now they are more than 
half our own; and we may add, that a few years since, scarcely an 
American book was reprinted in England, and now they form no 
inconsiderable portion of their new publications. The highest 
prize in letters of the last year, has been unanimously awarded to 
an American scholar, and the work which gained it, is everywhere 
considered as entitled to a place among the most finished and ele- 
gant and erudite histories in our language. There are few happier 
associations in literary history, than those connected with this work, 
and with that of another of the like character and eminence; asso- 
ciations which unite the names of the daring discoverer of our 
country, and of the sovereigns by whose patronage he was enabled 
to undertake the enterprise, with those of two of our most beautiful 
writers ; so that the new world which Columbus gave to Castile 
and Leon, has in turn given back new glory to him and his patrons 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Epucation.—This subject is daily becoming more interesting in 
almost every part of our country, and the greatest efforts are made 
for its advancement, both by legislation and by individual action. 
Common school journals and school libraries and institutions for 
forming teachers, are the principal instruments by which the great 
cause of popular education is advanced, and to all of them we wish 
all possible success ; we would be glad, however, to record some 
more spirited and efficient exertions for the promotion of higher 
education, for we are persuaded that knowledge is a power which 
acts from the summit to the base, and not from the base to the sum- 
mit. Every body knows the extent and universality of elementary 
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instruction in Prussia, and therefore we omit many curious details 
on the subject we had prepared from an admirable summary con- 
tained in the Berlin Staats-Zeitung, of November last, and intro- 
duce only a few particulars relative to the state of the universities, 
to show that popular education there does not absorb the whole in- 
terest of the nation or government. In the kingdom there are six 
Universities, at which the students and professors, including lectu- 
rers, are as follows: 


Greifswalde, 41 Professors, 216 Students. 


Breslau, 72 1000 
Koénisberg, 73 430 
Halle, 74 1844 
Berlin, 146 1777 
Bonn, a2 828 


Giving four hundred and seventy-seven professors, and five thou- 
sand and ninety-five students, in a population of fourteen millions, 
ninety-eight thousand, one hundred and twenty-five. The higher 
schools, called Gymnasia, preparatory to the University, are one 
hundred and thirteen in number, with twenty-three thousand three 
hundred and seventy-one pupils ; and the proportion of children at 
school in the kingdom is between a sixth and a seventh of the whole 
population. 

This proportion is far higher, than that of any other state in Eu- 
rope. In France it is about one sixteenth; in England the exter- 
nal varies, some accounts making it one eleventh, others only one 
sixteenth ; in Ireland, it is but one fifty-fourth. The returns in our 
country are not sufficiently accurate to enable us to fix the propor- 
tion for the whole union; in the New Englandstates, New York, and 
some others, careful and detailed reports are made annually, but they 
do not show as large a proportion of children at school as the Prussian 
tables; there, however, attendance is compulsory, and the most 
ample provision made for universal instruction. We cannot com- 
pare the proportion of young men at the universities abroad and at 
home, for we have no institutions corresponding to the universities 
of Europe; there are seven thousand three hundred and eighty- 
seven in all our colleges the present year ; to these should be added 
the number studying professions under private direction, which 
we have no means of ascertaining. In fact, the whole state of things 
connected with education, is so different among us, from its condi- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic, that no fair comparison can 
be presented by means of numerical tables. There are ten thousand 
students now at the university of Paris, but the whole system of 
public instruction in France, under its new organization, must be 
explained before it can be understood, and that does not belong to 
our present purpose. 
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